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SONNET. 
TO THE RIVER NIAGARA. 


River of emerald, world-attractive stream ! 
Brightest of links in that eternal chain 
Which binds the West to the far distant main; 

Did ever poet, in his wildest dream, 

See, hear or fancy aught more soft, more fair, 
More grand or terrible, than found in thee? 
First, gently moving, full, majestic, free, 

Girdling broad islands with maternal care— 

Then sweeping onward with increasing tide— 

Next, madly plunging, in rough, headlong race— 
And lo, the cataracts! On either side, 

“A hell of waters” which no pen can trace ! 
Thence, raging, whirling, til, ‘“‘with sweet delay,” 
On old Ontario’s breast, thou dy’st away. 

B. F. BUTLER. 


Niagara Falls, August, 1841. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN ELOQUENCE. 


The subject of eloquence is one of peculiar interest 
to the Americancitizen. In a Republic, popular elo- 
quence is a powerful engine by which the political as- 
pirant works his way to office and distinction. Cice- 
ro, in his notice of the distinguished orators who pre- 
ceded him in the Roman Republic, says, there was 
not one who did not rise to the highest stations in the 
government. Recent events too, have conspired to 
throw a peculiar interest around this subject. We 
have but lately seen the whole length and breadth 
of our land, one great arena for the conflicts of ora- 
tory. The presidential campaign of 1840 will long 
be remembered by those who witnessed it. It is 
not saying too much to affirm, that it has fixed a 
new era in our country’s annals, and perhaps turned 
over a new leaf even in the world’s history. Hence- 
forth, when the public mind shall be deeply agi- 
tated and parties not geographically divided, we 
may calculate on the recurrence of similar scenes. 
Eloquence will probably exercise a greater influ- 
ence hereafter than it has hithertodone. Our coun- 
try seems fast approaching to that peculiar state 
which called forth the unrivalled efforts of Grecian 
oratory. We seem destined to enact Greece, if 1 
may so say, on a gigantic scale; and therefore with- 
out further introduction, I shall proceed at once to 
an investigation of my subject. 

The eloquence of the Greeks is one of the most 
curious subjects connected with their interesting 
history. It has generally been considered far su- 
perior to that of modern times. Mr. Hume has 
deliberately pronounced the orations of Demosthe- 
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aca nearest to perfection. Others have as- 


serted that the mighty eloquence which once shook 
whole democracies, can no more return than the 
shout of Stentor, or the blast of the dread horn of 
Fontarabia. We are told by Cicero, that when 
Demosthenes was to speak, men flocked to Athens 
from the remote parts of Greece, as if to witness 
the most splendid spectacle which could be exhib- 
ited ; whereas, in London, says Hume, men saun- 
ter in the court of requests, whilst the most impor- 
tant debates are going on in the two houses; that 
the eloquence of the best speaker does not compen- 
sate for the loss of a dinner; and that even when 
old Cibber was to act, more curiosity was excited, 
than when the prime minister was to defend him- 
self against a motion for removal or impeachment. 
Mr. Hume thinks, that both Demosthenes and Ci- 
cero attempted flights successfully, which would 
be ridiculous in modern speakers, because they 
could not sustain them. He instances the Apos- 
trophe of Demosthenes, to the manes of the heroes 
who fought at Marathon, Platea, &c., whilst justi- 
fying the battle of Cheronosa ;* and the bold figure 
of Cicero, when he represents the rocks and moun- 
tains as moved with horror at the bare recital of 
the enormities of Verres.¢ Suitable too, to this 


* This splendid passage, which, for more than two thon- 
sand years, has been deemed the greatest effort of oratori- 
cal power, was suggested by a stroke of eloquence scarcely 
less grand and beautiful, and almost a3 bold, from his an- 
tagonist, A°schines, who, in his speech against Ctesephon, 
calls up the illustrious dead of Athens, and placing them 
around him, bids his hearers listen to the groans that the 
crowning of the man (Demosthenes), who had conspired 
with barbarians, draws from the tombs of those who fell at 
Marathon and Platza. 

+ Perhaps after all, Mr. Hume himself has given a spe- 
cimen of Whitfield’s pulpit eloquence, fully as bold as any 
thing which is to be found in ancient oratory, and which 
coming at the close of the sermon, accompanied with the 
most animated and perfect action, he assures us surpassed 
any thing he ever saw or heard in the pulpit. Whitfield 
after a solemn pause thus exclaimed—“ The attendant an- 
gel is just about to leave the threshold and ascend to hea- 
ven; and shall he ascend and not bear with him the news 
of one sinner among all this multitude, reclaimed from the 
error of his ways?” Then he lifted up his hands and eyes 
tc heaven, stamped with his foot, and with gushing tears, 
cried aloud—* Stop Gabriel !—stop Gabriel !—stop, ere you 
enter the sacred portals, and yet carry with you the tidings 
of one sinner converted to God!” Then turning to his 
hearers in the most simple but energetic language, he de- 
scribed a Saviour’s dying love. The effect was electrical ; 
the assembly melted into tears. 

Similar to the above specimen, but not so bold, is the 
celebrated passage from Massilon, which Voltaire, in the 
article on Eloquence in the Encyclopedia Francaise, pro- 
nounces a chef d’uvre, equal to any thing which ancient 





nes as the models, which, of all human productions, 
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or modern times can boast. He says, that in the delivery 
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vehemence of thought and expression, was the ve- 
hemence of action. The Supplosio pedis, the 
stamping of the foot; Percussio frontis et pectoris, 
striking of the forehead and chest, were all usual, 
and considered but moderate gestures ; whereas, at 
present they are almost banished, except from the 
theatre. 

Some critics, in view of these facts, have main- 
tained that a superior genius and energy charac- 
terized the ancient republics. Others maintain, 
that the genius of the moderns is fully equal to 
that of the ancients; that we are physically and 
mentally equal to both the Greeks and Romans; 
and that all the difference between ancient and 
modern eloquence can be explained by reference 
to the difference of circumstances under which 
they have been respectively developed. 

Many who maintain this latter opinion, say, that 


of it, the whole assembly involuntarily started from their 
seat#, with such murmurs of surprise and acclamation, as, 
for a moment, to disconcert the speaker. The subject of 
the sermon was the small number of the elect. He sud- 
denly paused, said that he would no longer speak of the 
rest of mankind, but would confine his attention to those 
who were before him. He then imagined that the last 
hour had come—that the end of the universe was at hand, 
and that the heavens were opening over their heads. He 
then represents Christ as appearing in their midst in all 
His glory, and they assembled around Him as trembling 
criminals about to receive the final sentence of condemna- 
tion or approval, &c. 

When Patrick Henry, in the Virginia Convention, on 
the final question of adoption or rejection of the Federal 
Constitution, looking, as he said, “beyond that horizon 
which binds mortal eyes,” pointed to those celestial beings 
who were hovering over the scene, and waiting with anx- 
iety for a decision which involved the happiness or misery 
of more than half the human race, those beings to whom he 
had just addressed an invocation that made every nerve 
shudder with horror—he achieved with most complete 
success, according to universal testimony, an oratorical 
feat almost as perilous as that attempted by the eloquent 
Greek; and in the case of Henry, the grandeur of the effort 
was prolonged. by the fact, that the spirits whom he had in- 
voked, seemed to come at his bidding ; for a storm at that 
moment broke over the building, which shook it to its foun- 
dation. Availing himself of the incident, says his histo- 
rian, with a master’s art, he seemed to mix in the fight of 
his ethereal auxiliaries, and, “rising on the wings of the 
tempest, to seize upon the artillery of heaven, and direct 
its fiercest thunders against the heads of his adversa- 
ries.” 

The scene became insupportable ; and the house rose 
without the formality of adjournment, the members rushing 
from their seats with precipitation and confusion. 

Before closing this note, it may be proper to add, that 
however pertinent Mr. Hume’s remarks may be on ancient 
eloquence, he cannot be considered as authority in regard 
to modern oratory. Parliamentary speaking, before his 
day, had been very little more than the debating of a com- 
mittee room ;—the style in the House of Commons was 
that of earnest conversation—the smallness of the hall, and 
the fact that speeches were not even permitted to be re- 
ported, contributed to this result. Forensic eloquence, 
likewise, in his time, was greatly below that of the present 
day. In criminal cases the defendant was not allowed 
counsel till a late period. 





it is difficult to adjudge the palm to either, for each 
is suitable to the circumstances which called it 
forth—the difference being rather in kind than de- 
gree. 

There are five prominent causes which have 
perhaps mainly contributed to this difference. Let 
us advert to them. They are—Ist. The differ- 
ence of theatre for the display of oratory. 2d. 
Paucity of laws anciently, and the character of the 
pleadings. 3d. Exciting topics discussed; such as 
revolutions, oppression of provinces, &c. 4th. In- 
vention of the printing press. 5th. Superiority of 
the Greek and Latin languages. 

I. Almost all the tribunals before which the 
Grecian orator appeared, were of a popular charac- 
ter. The popular assembly, before which all po- 
litical matters were discussed, afforded the princi- 
pal theatre for oratorical display. The tavnyvpis 
or great festival meeting, such as the olympic 
games, furnished occasionally another. The He- 
liastic courts too were so numerous and promis- 
cuous, as to be fairly entitled to the appellation of 
popular tribunals, much more so than the Roman 
courts, composed of the Pretors and Judices Se- 
lecti. When Socrates was condemned, we are 
told that no fewer than two hundred and eighty 
voted against him. Even in the Areopagus, the 
least popular of all the courts, never fewer than 
fifty were present. In the palmy days of Grecian 
eloquence, this court had lost nearly all its influ- 
ence and power; and the more popular tribunals, 
numbering sometimes more than one thousand di- 
casts, or jurors, judged all the cases of impor- 
tance. 

The exxdnsta (ecclesia), or popular assembly of 
the Grecian states, was sovereign; there was no 
appeal from its decisions. It was not even divided 
into two branches, like modern deliberative assem- 
blies. Its decisions were prompt, and generally 
under the influence of excited feelings. Hence it 
became the finest imaginable theatre for the dis- 
play of impassioned eloquence. ‘The orator felt a 
deep responsibility, and most laboriously prepared 
himself to meet a powerful, but at the same time, 
tumultuous and excitable multitude—‘ wayward, 
fitful and refractory”—alternately slave and ty- 
rant; now the passive instrument in the hands of 
the demagogue; then, like a “devilish engine, 
back recoiling” on the rash hand that aspired to 
direct it. In modern deliberative bodies, questions 
of great importance are debated for weeks, and 
sometimes months; and it rarely happens that 
much can be achieved by one speech, however elo- 
quent. Speeches have very little more effect in a 
protracted congressional debate than to spin out 
the time, and give to the parties an opportunity to 
arrange and compromise the matter. Thus, in 
1832, the celebrated tariff compromise, adopted 
after weeks of discussion, seemed to be almost 
wholly irrespective of the long speaking which 
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had preceded it.* Not so in Greece. The orator 
there knew full well, that if a powerful impression 
could be made on his audience, his cause would be 
gained—the impetuous democracy would suffer no 
delay—the decree went forth immediately. Hence, 
not only was the judgment to be convinced, but the 
passions were to be aroused—the triumph of the 
moment was final victory. ‘There was no waiting 
for another tribunal to pass upon the measure ; for 
an executive to give his sanction, or interpose his 
veto ; nor for voters to communicate with their 
constituents; for here, the sovereign people them- 
selves were present in primary assembly. 

It has been supposed, however, that the popular 
assemblies of Greece must have been deficient in 
that critical taste necessary to form the accom- 
plished orator. Mr. Hume thinks that an Athe- 
nian assembly, composed often of the lowest vul- 
gar, must have been inferior to a Roman senate, 
or a British parliament; and consequently, that the 
great orators of Greece were rather formed in 
spite of, than by means of, such an audience. ‘That 
the orator in a measure formed the taste of his au- 
dience in Greece, there can be no doubt. Diodo- 
rus, for example, tells us that Gorgias of Leon- 
tium was .very captivating with his figures of 
speech, his antitheses, &c., until the introduction 
of a better style taught the people to despise his. 
But that this taste, when once formed, reacted 
powerfully on the orator, there can be little doubt. 
The Athenian assembly, though composed of many 
of the beggarly ragamuffins, so admirably bur- 
lesqued by Aristophanes, was nevertheless one of 


*It is not to be inferred, that we consider the long 
speeches delivered in Congress of no use: on the contrary, 
they serve a most beneficial purpose. They impose a bar- 
rier to overaction, which most deliberative bodies are prone 
to—they thus have a conservative influence upon the rights 
of a minority, which are but too often exposed under the 
action of democratic institutions. They have too, a most 
sedative influence on the house, on the nation, and on the 
individuals who deliver them. The member who is preg- 
nant with a siz hours’ speech, however irascible he may be, 
disagreeable to his friends, and insulting to his enemies, 
during his pregnancy—is, nevertheless, sure by the de- 
livery, to cool down himself, and Congress too, almost to 
zero; and he feels afterwards, during the period of pre- 
paring it for the press, the most delightful satisfaction in 
the reflection that if the nation could be saved, that speech 
would have done it. It is not perhaps saying too much, 
when we assert, that in all probability, this Union would 
have been dissolved during the days of South Carolina nul- 
lification, if the one hour rule had prevailed in the two houses 
of Congress. A long talk at a dangerous crisis, when all 
the angry feelings of our nature are aroused, has a marvel- 
lous influence in staying the torrent of excitement, and 
bringing the parties to that temper which will admit of ad- 
justment, although it must be confessed to be not so fa- 
vorable to genuine eloquence. They are the short pithy 
speeches, sped, to use the happy metaphor of Lord Bacon, 
from the quiver of the intentions, that are the most inflamma- 
ble. When enemies can talk it out, they are not so apt to 
fight it out. In every crisis of angry excitement, the gain- 
ing of time is a desideratum of incalculable value. 
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the most critical audiences which the orator, in 
any age, has ever been called on to address. Its 
taste, strange as it may appear, was fastidious to a 
fault. Demosthenes himself, several times, failed 
before such an audience, and that too from defects 
which would not have been objected to by any but 
an Athenian assembly. At every failure, however, 
he returned with more vigor to his studies; and, 
even after his fame had ultimately been established 
by his untiring perseverance, he was once hooted 
off the Bema, for laying the acute accent on the 4 
in acxdymos, ‘This extraordinary tact in regard to 
language, pervaded the whole Athenian people ; it 
is well illustrated by the anecdote of the elegant 
Theophrastus, who had lived many years at Athens, 
and prided himself for speaking with all the purity 
of the Attic style. He was greatly mortified by an 
old woman, whom he was attempting to beat down 
in the sale of some articles, finding out from his 
language his foreign accent, and addressing him 
w geve. In both Greece and Rome, the passages in 
the orations which seem to have produced the 
most magic effect, were those of most exquisite 
finish in thought and words, and such as the most 
refined taste of after ages has uniformly admired. 

Attic taste was no doubt the result of the intense 
interest which the Athenians took in political mat- 
ters, and of the constant practice of hearing the 
best speakers. The meanest citizen had a nice ear 
for eloquence, which the most intelligent of other 
countriés did not possess. We meet now with 
something similar to this in the taste of the mo- 
dern Italians for music. You may collect to- 
gether the most refined assemblies of Americans, 
Englishmen, or Frenchmen; and bring before 
them Catalini, or Pasta, or Paganini; and al- 
though they may discourse well, yet they cannot 
feel like the Italians, nor display that sense of mu- 
sic, that acute discrimination and accurate nicety 
of ear, which even a company of Lazaroni in Italy 
will exhibit. Bad music to an Italian is worse 
than unpleasant; it is painful. Hence the excla- 
mation of the poor Italian at the French opera, 
when almost agonized by the bad music, J? Fran- 
cest hanno le orecchia di corno. The French have 
ears of horn! 

It is generally supposed, that popular assemblies 
give rise to loose and diffuse speaking on account 
of the ignorance of the multitude, which requires 
that the speaker should dwell on each point in or- 
der to make himself understood. Facts, however, 
militate against this supposition. The speeches of 
Demosthenes are the most condensed on record— 
so much so, that we are almost constrained to be- 
lieve that the speeches, as spoken, must have been 
more dilated. With him, as has been well ob- 
served, there is no coming back on the same 
ground, or lingering over it. All is done at once. 
There is nothing superfluous, ndéthing for mere ef- 
fect. He is never scattered, never stagnant, never 
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sluggish; nor can the hearer ever stop for an in- 
stant to admire or throw away a thought on the 
great artist, till all is over, and he has time to re- 
cover his breath. This is the effect of true elo- 
quence, and not of argument alone. Demosthenes 
combined the two. In Rome, the speeches before 
the Comitia, or popular assemblies, were much 
more condensed, than those before the Senate and 
Pretors. It has been well said that three or four 
of the philippics of Demosthenes put together, 
would hardly equal in length an average congres- 
sional harangue, de /ana caprina. 

Thus, the facts seem to prove that the popular 
assembly is highly favorable to the production of 
energetic and condensed speaking, which is really 
the only kind that can command the attention of a 
promiscuous audience. When there are first rate 
speakers to be heard, the multitude will not tole- 
rate one that is tedious and prolix. In the senate, 
the order and decorum of their body insures pa- 
tient attention to even the worst speakers. The 
Roman senate, for example, was a patient au- 
dience, and would tolerate speeches of the greatest 
Jength. Not so with the Athenians: they often 
restricted their orators in time. The pregnant 
brevity of Lysias is attributed by Dionysius to the 
necessity of conforming his speeches to the scanty 
contents of the Clepsydra. Sometimes they would 
not listen to the speaker at all; at others, they 
compelled him to omit what was disagreeable, and 
sometimes forced him to begin where they chose. 
Even Demosthenes ‘himself, in all his speeches, 
particularly his forensic speeches, shows the ut- 
most anxiety about being heard, begs them not to 
disturb him till they have heard all. A%schines, in 
his oration against Ctesiphon, charges the people 
not to let Demosthenes have his way, for if they 
did, he would infallibly hurry their feelings off by 
a torrent of irrelevant declamation. Any speaker, 
who has ever addressed a multitude, knows full 
well the difficulty of the task ; he must speak so as 
to produce an impression on his audience, or an 
utter failure will be the consequence. 

No wonder then that the orator of Greece pre- 
pared himself with the most minute care before 
appearing in public. The exquisite structure of the 
sentences, the balanced periods, the apt and perfect 
antithesis, the neat and epigrammatic turn, the 
finished collocation, says Lord Brougham—all indi- 
cate an extreme elaboration that could hardly be 
the suggestion of the moment. The orations of 
the ancients were eminently artistic; every word 
seemed selected with skill, and in its proper place. 
Dionysius, speaking of the exquisite finish given 
by Socrates and Plato to their style, compares 
their works to pieces of fine chasing or sculpture. 

II. We proceed to the second cause of differ- 
ence between ancient and modern eloquence. It is 
well known that the legislation of modern times is 
much more complete than that of the former. There 





were then comparatively few laws. Cicero says 
that he could make himself acquainted with the 
laws of Rome in three months.* The beautiful 
science of pleading too, which occupies so impor- 
tant a place in the common law of England, was 
comparatively unknown to the ancients, particu- 
larly the Greeks. 

In proportion as the laws are few in number, so 
does the judicial power, wherever vested, become 
more and more important; for, in the absence of 
law, the judge is left to decide the case according 
to his notions of natural equity. In such a state 
of things, the orator will have a much finer field 
for display. He may not only address himself to 
the understanding of his judges, but arouse their 
feelings. When, however, there is a law which 
will fit every case, the advocate is then reduced to 
the necessity of showing the application of the 
law. Every effort to arouse the passions is viewed 
with distrust—it is regarded as a species of trick 
to divert the mind from the true issue. 

Not only, however, in the ancient republics did 
they have few laws in comparison with modern 
nations, but the few which they had were not so 
scrupulously observed, particularly when the so- 
vereign people were the judges. When the six 
commanders were brought to trial after the battle 
of Arginuse, according to the law of Canonus, 
each case should have been decided separately. 
But the people voted on all together; and when 
the law was urged, they exclaimed that it would 
be monstrous, if the demos could not do what they 
liked. Something of the same kind occurred in the 
trial of Socrates. And, it is notorious, that in the 
case of the conspirators, for whose death Cicero 
pleaded, he succeeded in palpable violation of a 
well known law of the Roman commonwealth. 

The ancient orators, particularly the Athenian, 
were then in truth scarcely ever trammelled by 
laws. The judges were consequently exposed to 
all the influences of oratory. How different in 
modern times! We are comparatively a law- 


*It is because of the little attention paid to law and 
pleading, that the Roman barrister often attained to great 
celebrity at a very early age. Cicero thought at 20, that 
he was sufficiently acquainted with the mysteries of the 
law, to discuss a mere legal question with the greatest law- 
yers of the age. Caius Gracchus established his repntation 
at the bar before 20; Crassus acquired great reputation at 
19, by his prosecution of Carho ; Hortensius, second only 
to Cicero, appeared for one of the Roman provinces of 
Africa, against its governors, at 19; and his excellence was 
instantly acknowledged, says Cicero, like that of a statue 
by Phidias. Now, we know of no one in our country who 
has ever attained any great celebrity at the bar before the 
age of 21, unless it be that extraordinarily precocious ge- 
nius, John Thompson,of Virginia—author of the letters 
signed “Curtius ;” and his was a reputation, rather for 
splendid speaking and fine thought, than for real knowledge 
of the law. The successful study of modern jurisprudence 
requires the labor of years, no matter how transcendent 
may be the genius of the individual. 
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making, law-loving, and law-obeying people. Let 
the most splendid orator now make the finest ap- 
peals to the passions, and prove too by the most 
ingenious logic that what he urges is consonant 
with reason, and built on natural justice ; still the 
most clumsy debater will demolish him at a blow, 
if he can only prove that the law and the constitu- 
tion are against him. It has been well observed 
that the administration of public justice is now a 
strict syllogism; the written Jaw is the major, 
the verdict of the jury the minor proposition, and the 


onall. Man is like a many-stringed instrument, 
upon which he alone can play with success, who 
can touch with skill al/ the cords. And Hume, 
with all the ancient critics, has pronounced in fa- 
vor of the orator, who can produce the most pow- 
erful effect on the passions. Quinctilian says lo- 
gicians can be found every where. An able 
argument is not rare; but seldom has that orator 
appeared, whose eloquence could carry the judge 
out of his depth; who could throw him into what 
disposition of mind he pleased, fire him into resent- 


sentence of the judge is the conclusion. The law| ment, or soften him into tears. Many have con- 


says he who commits murder shall be hanged. 


structed arguments as logical as those of Demos- 


The jury says, A. B., prisoner at the bar, has com-|thenes and Cicero, but none ever arrayed them 


mitted murder. Therefore, says the judge, let A. 
B. be hanged. 


before their audiences with such magic power. 
The greatest men of the age acknowledged the re- 


Again; in early ages, all powers were blended, | sistless force of such oratory. Even Julius Cesar 
and judicial and executive were concentrated in| once confessed himself subdued by the eloquence 
the same hands. King David sat in the gate and|of Cicero, and absolved a criminal contrary to his 
dealt out justice. St. Louis and Louis XII. ad-| settled purposes.* 
ministered justice under an oak. The German| Under these circumstances we see at once why 
emperors travelled from place to place to hold | orators anciently paid so much attention to gesture. 
courts, &c.. In Greece and Rome, these different | We all know the persevering efforts of Demosthe- 
powers of government were blended, and never|nes to cure all his physical defects. He studied 
could be separated. And hence, whilst in modern | rhetoric under Iseus, delivery under the comedian 
times, all civilized nations vest the dispensing or|Satyrus, and afterwards under the actor Androni- 
pardoning power in the executive, in Greece and|cus, and was in the habit of constant declamation. 
Rome it remained with the judicial power whenever | It is well known, that, besides paying such atten- 
exercised. The effect of the separation has been|tion to delivery, Demosthenes arranged his dress 
to confine the courts exclusively to the law. A| with studied care. Cicero stadied under Molo, the 
merciful judge is now a criminal judge; and a jury,|rhetorician. Even after coming out at the bar, he 
who would save the guilty prisoner by their ver-| went into Greece, attended the schools of oratory, 
dict, must be perjured. The whole scene in which | and afterwards, when in full practice, continued the 
Sir Walter Scott has so touchingly described the | habit of declamation by way of exercise, frequented 
intercession of Jeannie Deans to save the life of|the school of Gnipho, and studied delivery under — 
her sister Effie, would have been wholly out of|two great actors, Roscius and A%sop, (B. 4,422.) 


place in a modern court. It is inimitable, however 


,| Cicero tells us, that Gracchus kept a man behind 


when brought to bear on the king, who has the|him with a pitch pipe to regulate his voice before 


pardoning power. 


the people. Hortensius, the celebrated rival of 


In ancient times, all these influences might be| Cicero, prepared all his attitudes before a mirror. 
exerted on the court ; for, first, there might be no| When about to go into the forum, like Demos- 
law to govern the case, and the judges would be|thenes. he chose and put on his dress with a view 
left to follow their inclinations ; or, if there were | to oratorical effect; and Macrobius says, he once 
law, it might be dispensed with. When a charge | instituted a suit against a man for ruffling his toga 
of peculation was brought against Scipio, the only | after being elaborately adjusted. Quinctilian, who 
answer he returned was, “ This day last year, I| was one of the best speakers of his day, gives par- 
won the battle of Zama.” And we must agree | ticular directions for the dress of the orator, how 
with the Edinburgh Reviewers, that such reply|to manage the folds of his gown, and rings upon 
would not only be wholly inadmissible in court, but | his fingers. The orator in Quinctilian’s time had 
that Mr. Tierney would look a little awry at even|large space to move in. This travelling oratory 
the chancellor of the exchequer, who would make | was carried to such an extent on a particular oc- 
such a reply to his calculations. But such a con-|casion, that the orator was asked by his antagonist, 
sideration might well have great weight with a| how many miles he had spoken? 
king, who had the pardoning power, if such a man} Ancient orators practised every art which could 


as Scipio had been previously condemned. 


operate on the feelings or on the prejudices. An- 


From all that has been said, we can see that|tonius, when pleading for old Aquilius, tore open 


formerly the orator had full range in his discourse 


.| his tunie and exposed his wounds, and then made 


He looked to the whole nature of man, to all his|a pathetic appeal to Marius, which brought tears 


passions, prejudices and emotions, as well as to 
the reasoning faculty. He endeavored to operate’ actually been made out. 


* Acquitted Ligarius after the decree for his death had 
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even from that stern chieftain, with whom Aquilius 
had served. Hyperides saved the beautiful Phryne 
from just condemnation, by laying bare her bosom 
before the judges. When Cicero was about to be 
impeached by Clodius, he went in mourning, with 
the whole equestrian order. ‘The accused party, 
says Quinctilian, may sometimes appear in worn 
and tattered garments, indicative of wretchedness 
and despair. He may even prostrate himself be- 
fore his judge, and embrace his knees. His wife 
and children may be brought into court, and appeals 
made in their behalf.* 

The difference between the ancient and modern 
systems of pleading is very great. By the genius 
of the common law, a great proportion of every 
trial, civil or criminal, consists of the pleadings. 
Every charge must be precise, specific, single; 
every fact must be related with the minutest accu- 
racy of time, place, and circumstance. The an- 
swer must be drawn with the same logical acute- 
ness. Every fact charged in violation of the law, 
must be met by direct denial in terms adapted to 
the nature of the charge. Every accusation in 
vague or general terms, must be repelled by an ap- 
peal to the judge, whether the party is bound to 
answer. In this manner, the declaration or alle- 
gation, on the one side, and the answer on the 
other, lead to an issue involving generally a single 
question, either of fact to be decided by the jury, 
or of law to be decided by the judge. This beau- 
tiful science of pleading has been somewhat al- 
tered in England by some little abatement from its 
original strictness ; and in this country, still more. 
It nevertheless yet remains in sufficient force to 
make it one of the most important branches of the 
law, and it has produced an essential difference 
between ancient and modern judicial oratory. The 
pleadings among the ancients were very loose. 
The forms of process, both civil and criminal, 
were very simple and general. Cicero speaks of 
the whole system of pleadings with contempt, de- 


* Hence the effort of opposing counsel to counteract—e. 
g-, Quinctilian was counsel for a young man, of whom a 
large estate was claimed for a young girl, on the plea of 
being his sister. The lawyer of the girl directed her at a 
certain part of his pleadings, to go over to her supposed 
brother and clasp him around the neck. This move was 
understood, as soon as made, by Quinctilian ; and the young 
man, by getting out of the way, totally disconcerted the ad- 
vocate for the girl. When Glycon brought a child into 
court that he might excite compassion by his crying, he 
asked in his speech why he wept? The child answered, 
because my shoolmaster pinches me. On another occasion, 
when a number of boys were brought into court, the oppo- 
sing lawyer threw a handful of marbles among them, which 
set them all to scrambling. (Q. 1,394.) In Greece it is 
certain that the same arts were practised, as we learn from 
Aristophanes, who in one of his plays ridicules the courts 
by introducing the mock trial of a dog for stealing cheese. 
He brings in a litter of puppies, whose yelping is urged by 
counsel as the wailing of helpless orphans over the fate 
which is to befall their parent. 





rides it as a compilation of verbose and unmeaning 
pedantry, and asserts, with all the pressure of his 
business, that he could make himself master of the 
science in three days. 

Owing to this difference in the pleadings, the 
modern advocate is hedged in and prevented from 
taking that wide range in the discussion, which a 
loose system would allow—e. g., Cicero vs. Verres, 
makes apology for passing over the licentious de- 
baucheries of his youth, because too shocking for 
his modesty; then he proceeds, “ fourteen years 
have elapsed, since you, Verres, held the office of 
questor. From that day to this, I put in judgment 
every thing you have done. Not an hour of your 
life will be found unpolluted by some theft, some 
baseness, some cruelty, some villainy. During 
those years you successively disgraced the office _ 
of questor, of delegate in Asia, of pretor in the 
city, and pretor in Sicily. From the functions of 
these several stations, will arise the four-fold dis- 
tribution of my whole accusation.” This cele- 
brated oration could never have been delivered be- 
fore an English or American judge; for, although 
in criminal cases, the defendant is allowed the 
fullest latitude, it is not so with the prosecutor. 
His pleadings must be of the strictest character. 
He must have a written declaration of charges 
penned with the most technical accuracy. A 
sweeping accusation against fourteen years of a 
man’s life would be totally inadmissible. He could 
not rake up the undefined crimes of a dissolute 
youth for the purpose of increasing the measure of 
his guilt—not’a witness could he call to prove a 
single offence, not specified in the bill of indict- 
ment—not one word could he utter unconnected 
with the allegations and the proofs. Had he lifted 
his torch on the midnight revels of his adversary’s 
boyish days, the judge would have told him that 
he must not proceed. Had he attempted that 
beautiful apostrophe to the Alban groves, and 
lakes, and fountains, which has immortalized Ci- 
cero, he would have been reminded that he was 
travelling out of the record. The various speci- 
fied misdemeanors too, would have been cogniza- 
ble before different tribunals ;—official misdemea- 
nors would have been tried by one, private wrongs 
by another, and perhaps thefts and acts of cruelty 
by a third; and before each, every offence charged 
must have been drawn up in the most precise lan- 
guage by an article of impeachment, a writ of tres- 
pass, or an indictment ; and these, like the stakes 
and floating buoys of an expansive but shallow 
river, would have continually reminded him, that 
he could not proceed a foot beyond them without 
stranding. (A. 1,288.) 

When Cicero defends Publius Sextius from the 
charge of riot, grounded on a special law, not one- 
tenth of his long oration is at all to the point in 
issue; and that most exquisitely composed speech 
of Archias, the poet, could never have been de- 
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livered before an American court. Archias was 
on his defence against the charge of being an alien. 
Not one-sixth part of his speech has any bearing 
on the real question involving the construction of 
the Roman law of naturalizatior:; it is mainly ta- 
ken up with the literary merits of his client. If an 
American barrister, says Mr. Adams, should un- 
dertake, by an elaborate argument, to prove that 
the Abbe Delille was an American citizen, because 
he was an excellent French poet, if all the muses 
should combine to compose his oration, not five 
sentences of it would he be suffered to deliver ; the 
judges would stop him in his oratorical career, by 
asking for the certificate of naturalization. 

Cicero’s notions of pleading are exemplified by 
remarks which, in one of his dialogues, he puts in 
the mouth of the old orator, Anthony. Pontius 
had a son supposed to be killed in the war with the 
Cimbri. Under this belief the father left his pro- 
perty to another son. The soldier returned after 
the death of his father. “* Had you been employed,” 
says Anthony, “to defend his cause, you would 
not have discussed the doctrine as to priority or 
validity of testaments; you would have raised his 
father from the grave, made him embrace his child, 
and recommend him, with many tears, to the pro- 
tection of the centumviri.” (D. 2,140.) 

In a British or American court, nothing would 
have been discussed but the validity or priority of 
the wills; all the rest would have been cut off by 
the rigor of the pleadings. In our own country, in 
different states, and even in different courts of the 
same state, the rules of pleading are enforced with 
different degrees of rigor; and it is uniformly ob- 
served, that where the pleading is most strict, there 
is least declamation on the part of the lawyer— 
strict pleadings always rein up the counsel to the 
stern logic of the law. 

III. The third cause of difference between an- 
cient and modern eloquence, is the character of the 
topics discussed. It is evident that, all other 
things being equal, the more agitating and impor- 
tant the subjects are, which call forth the orator, 
the more grand and imposing will be his oratory. 
He will be stimulated by the responsibility which 
devolves on him, to the utmost exertion of all his 
powers, whilst the importance and grandeur of his 
subjects will impart force to his eloquence, and an 
impressive interest to his counsels. 

Political events of ancient times were more agi- 
tating than those of modern. Governments of 
modern nations are much more settled and stable 
than those of ancient times. Revolutions are much 
more rare than formerly. The invention of gun- 
powder has rendered wars more expensive; and 
therefore, it has given a decided advantage to 
civilized over barbarous nations. Power now de- 
pends on wealth; and barbarous nations are unable 
to support the expense of war. Hence, conquest 
moves now in an opposite direction. The civi- 





lized man conquers the savage every where ; 
whilst in ancient times, when the sword, javelin, 
bows, arrows, &c. were the instruments of war, the 
hardy barbarians could easily supply themselves 
with those cheap weapons, and thus were enabled 
often to overthrow the wealthy but more effemi- 
nate nations. Conquests generally were much 
more easily achieved in ancient than in modern 
times.- Amongst equally civilized nations, since 
the invention of gunpowder, and the perfection of 
the modern system of the political balance, it is al- 
most impossible for any nation to achieve the con- 
quest of its neighbors—e. g. since the days of 
Charles V. of Germany, the nations of Europe 
have been engaged in almost constant wars, and 
yet scarcely any of the large states have been 
blotted out from the political system; nor has the 
territorial integrity of even the smaller been mate- 
rially impaired, The nation on the defensive has 
a decided advantage over her on the offensive. 
Hence it is very rarely the case that one can be 
surprised by the other. War now is a matter of 
science, of deliberate calculation. Not so an- 
ciently. There is no conquest now by a coup-de- 
main. 

There were circumstances which rendered the 
political events of Greece particularly interesting 
and imposing. First, the little states of Greece 
formed a sort of confederacy against the barbarian 
powers, particularly the great empire of Persia. 
Secondly, there were rivalry, negotiation, and fre- 
quent wars among the Grecian states themselves— 
e. g., the Peloponesian war of twenty-seven years’ 
duration. Thirdly, after the Persian war, Athens 
obtained the Hegemony of the democratic states, 
and she soon usurped the right of coercing the re- 
fractory members, and of deciding all the great 
questions of political importance in her courts. 
This brought the great and agitating questions of 
all her allies to Athens, and thus opened the finest 
field for the display of oratory. Fourthly, there 
was that important class of subjects growing out 


-of the relation of the conquering states of Greece 


to their subject islands and provinces, including 
cases of malversation in office, and oppression on 
the part of governors, &c.* Now, we must re- 
member, that all these agitating topics, whether 
tried before the assembly or in the courts, were in 
fact discussed before a popular tribunal; for in 
Athens, the Heliastic courts were all of the popu- 
lar character; and thus the orator enjoyed full 
range for the display of his powers. 

Demosthenes appeared at a time particularly fa- 
vorable to oratory. Ist. In the formation of great 
orators it is necessary to have the trade of the ad- 


*In these great state trials, where provinces and towns 
were often the plaintiffs, we see at once that the advocate 
might devote his entire time to them and thoroughly pre- 
pare himself, for his compensation was sure to be, in the 
highest degree, liberal. 
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vocate separate and distinct, so that the orator may 
confine himself to his profession alone; and 2d, 
not only must the topics be great and agitating, but 
the country must be in the condition to make the 
orator the most important character. Both of 
these circumstances concurred in favor of Demos- 
thenes. 

Ist. It is easy to trace in Greece, the relative 
importance of eloquence and statesmanship on one 
hand, and military skill on the other. At the time 
of the Persian war, military skill was the most im- 
portant—e. g., Miltiades, Themistocles, &c., rose 
to power, more by military skill than by eloquence 
or statesmanship. ‘There was a great change at 
the time of Pericles: he was both statesman and 
orator, and likewise general. In the first named 
capacity he acquired more power than in the last. 

In the time of Demosthenes we find the orator 
and statesman rising to great influence without 
military skill. The cause of this seems to be, that 
Athens, by drawing to herself after the Persian 
war all the principal lawsuits from the democratic 
states, gave rise at once to the profession of the 
lawyer; and the Peloponnesian war, during the 
time of Pericles, and afterwards, brought so many 
great political causes before the courts, and gave 
rise to so many state trials, that the labors of the 
advocate and statesman became united. The ef- 
fect of this was to giye to the orator a power of 
speech, which is rarely acquired except by prac- 
tice. A proper training is requisite for the full 
display of the mental powers in debate—e. g., Du- 
mont tells us that in the national assembly of 
France, the only orators who possessed any talent 
for improvisation were Maury, Clermont Tonnére, 
Barnave, and Thouret. Of these, Barnave was 
the only one,who could extemporize a speech of 
any length. Mirabeau could not. Most’ of his 
great passages are laboriously prepared. It was 
the want of training which produced this anomaly— 
one that would never occur in England or the Uni- 
ted States, where we are so much accustomed to 
public speaking. 

2d. A state of peace, with great and agitating 
questions, with imminent dangers threatening the 
state, is most favorable to the orator. The reason 
is evident—in war, events are great and agitating ; 
but force is there more important than persuasion— 
the military chieftain is greater than the orator. 
Not so in time of peace, with dangers impending. 
Then the orator is the great man of the age—he 
nerves his countrymen for the coming contest—he 
inspires fortitude under trials; e. g., when the 
children of Israel were about to leave Egypt, Mo- 
ses was afraid to take the command, because he 
felt the want of eloquence at sich a time; and Je- 
hovah acknowledged its importance when he an- 
swered, “Is not Aaron, the Levite, thy brother? 
I know that he can speak well, and he shall be thy 
spokesman unto the people.” 


When the great and agitating questions of the 
crusades were preached up, such men as Peter the 
Hermit and St. Bernard were the great men of the 
age; but when Peter joined the army, he soon 
sunk into utter contempt, because the general was 
here more important than the orator; and, the man 
who had shaken all Europe by his preaching, lost 
his reputation in the camp. 

In the national assembly of France, just before 
the commencement of the continental wars, in 
spite of all the disadvantages resulting from want 
of training among the speakers, there were occa- 
sionally great displays of oratory; and perhaps 
Mirabeau has hardly been excelled in modern 
times. But when force became predominant, elo- 
quence ceased: such men as Piechegru, Moreau, 
and Bonaparte became the men of the age. And 
in our own country, we had a fine theatre for elo- 
quence in those provincial assemblies which he- 
ralded our revolution, when the orators of the day 
were arming the people intellectually for the great 
battle of Independence—it was then that the elo- 
quence of Henry was called forth. But when ac- 
tion commenced, his influence declined. 

Now what condition can we imagine more fa- 
vorable to eloquence than the age of Demosthenes? 
Every thing conspired to produce the great orator. 
The form of government had long made public 
speaking customary; political and forensic elo- 
quence were united, as before explained ; and, in 
the north of Greece there had risen up a power, 
with the most wily statesman and able general at 
its head, who bade fair to conquer the liberties of 
Greece. Philip, it has been said, formed Demos- 
thenes. The dangers which he created, inspired 
the eloquent warning of the orator—e. g., what 
speaker ever had a more agitating theme than De- 
mosthenes, when he made the great speech that 
brought about the alliance between Thebes and 
Athens, and led to the fatal battle of Cheroncwat? 
He had warned his countrymen against Philip; 
but hireling orators had calmed the popular excite- 
ment. At length, late one evening, news arrived 
that Philip had seized Elatea, the key of Phocis 
and Beotia, and might soon be expected before the 
walls of Athens. On the morrow, at dawn of day, 
the senate met, and the people crowded into the 
assembly. The Prytanes reported the news. The 
herald himself was produced and made to recite 
from his own lips. Then the crier called aloud to 
the assembly, “Does any one wish to speak *” 
None answered to the call; and it was repeated 
over and over again, until Demosthenes mounted 
the bema, and delivered that soul-stirring speech, 
which made the assembly cry out, with one voice, 
Let us march against Philip! Such a case could 
not occur in modern times, nor even in the Roman 
republic. 

Let us now examine for a moment the charac- 
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oratory. Mr. Dunlop says, that Cicero had a wi- 
der and perhaps a more beautiful field than De- 
mosthenes. ‘The wide extent of the Roman em- 
pire, the striking vices and virtues of its citizens, 
the memorable events of its history, supplied an 
endless variety of great and interesting topics ; 
whereas, many of the orations of Demosthenes are 
on subjects unworthy of his talents. (Q. 193.) 
We can scarcely imagine more glorious oppor-. 
tunities for the display of oratory, than those af- 
forded by the complaints of oppressed and plun- 
dered provinces against their governors. Take, 
for example, the impeachment of Verres; here, the 
clients of Cicero were the injured people of a great 
province. When he pleaded their cause, not the 
Sicilians only, but persons of distinction from all 
Italy, flocked around him in the forum—the glaring 
guilt of Verres, and the nature of his crimes, made 
the subject most copious, interesting and various. 
“Such a wonderful assemblage of circumstances,” 
says Mr. Dunlop, “ never yet prepared the course 
for the triumphs of oratory. So great an opportu- 
nity for the exhibition of forensic art will, in all 
probability, never again occur.” (160.) From 
the extensive ramifications of Roman power, nu- 
merous cases arose, of a description rarely to be 
met with in modern times. There is but one case 
in all British history at all comparable to the case 
of Verres—the impeachment of Warren Hastings— 


and that called forth perhaps as great a display of 


oratory as has been witnessed in modern times. 

It is true, that the subjects of forensic eloquence 
in Rome may have excelled in importance and 
interest those of Greece, or of any other nation, 
which has ever appeared; and hence most of Ci- 
cero’s master-pieces were delivered in the forum. 


But great as those subjects were, they could not 


compare in interest with the important subjects de- 
bated before the assemblies of Greece. 
does not admit the most sublime eloquence. 
highest order can only arise “on occasions calcu- 


lated to strike and agitate the human soul.” When 
consternation prevails,—whenever the brave are 
mute with astonishment, then, the man, who can 
stand forth undismayed, and point out the means of 
deliverance, or lead the way to a noble self-devo- 
tion, like Patrick Henry, when he exclaimed, 
“ whatever others do, I'll fight,” is the truly elo- 
Such situations as these oftener existed 
among the Grecian democracies than in the Ro- 
man empire. The extent of the latter, its power, 
the mixed character of its government, with the pre- 
dominance of the senate—all conspired to prevent 
the occurrence of those crises, in which the very 
existence of the commonwealth was threatened. 
Great state matters too were not always debated 
before a tribunal so favorable to eloquence as the 
popular assemblies of Greece. The Roman senate 


quent man. 


materially modified Roman oratory. 


The bar 
The 


ference between ancient and modern eloquence. 
The invention of the printing press, without doubt, 
is the most important of modern events—it has 
fixed an era in the history of mankind—has given 
to government, to literature, to civilzation, a new 
aspect; and we are not to wonder, therefore, 
that it has powerfully contributed to change the 
character of eloquence. 
Formerly, books were necessarily so dear, that 
few could be produced; and consequently few per- 
sons could purchase or read them. In the time of 
Louis XI., it is supposed that about six thousand 
persons, in all France, were employed as copyists; 
whilst, at this time, with that powerful engine, the 
press, in motion, sixty thousand persons in the city 
of Paris alone obtain their living, either directly or 
indirectly, from the business of the press. The 
consequence has been a greater diffusion of know- 
ledge among the people. This has contributed to 
destroy that immense inequality which formerly 
existed among individuals; even the lucky few, 
who had wealth and talent, could procure but a 
scanty supply of the imperfect works that existed— 
the deficiency was to be supplied by travel and 
personal inspection. _ Herodotus, for example, was 
obliged to travel most extensively before he could 
write his history. The very few, therefore, who 
could amass knowledge, and cultivate their talents, 
enjoyed a monopoly which gave them undue power 
over the illiterate mass. Voltaire has compared 
the great men among the people of antiquity, to a 
few tall cypresses amid a thick undergrowth of 
shrubbery. The printing press has elevated the 
mass, and perhaps brought down, somewhat, the 
more gifted few. To pursue the simile of Vol- 
taire, it has lowered the tall cypresses, and ele- 
vated the shrubbery. ‘“‘ The noble has gone down 
on the social ladder, and the retainer has gone up.” 
Public opinion is every thing ; individual influence 
is nothing. The orator now does not possess that 
commanding superiority over his audience, which 
will enable him to sway it by hiseloquence. There 
is too much light in the world to make the orator 
even the principal instructor. 
It has been well observed by Lord Brougham, 
that the orator af old was the parliamentary de- 
bater; the speaker at public meetings, the preacher, 
the newspaper, the published sermon, the pamphlet, 
the volume—all in one. It is not to be wondered 
at, that when such a being was to speak, all Greece 
should assemble to hear him. But there is a great 
change since the invention of printing. The pe- 
riodical press is now the organ of communication, 
and the potent engine that controls the popular 
will. It is the periodical press which first dis- 
cusses every matter of importance ; and when the 
orator now rises to speak on any great subject, in 
a deliberative body, or even in a court of justice, 
he finds that the novelty of his subject has been 
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stale; and he feels like one rehearsing the thrice- 
told tale. How different from the Greek and Ro- 
man orator, who monopolized all the functions of 
the press, the: senate, the school and the pulpit, and 


_ Was even a rival of the stage actor! Surprise has 


always been found a powerful coadjutor of elo- 
quence; but what orator can now-operate a sur- 
prise on his audience, either as to matters of fact, 
or of argument? He finds that busy, sleepless or- 
gan, the press, eternally ahead of him. 

With the progress of civilization and advance- 
ment of arts, manufactures and commerce in modern 
times, men are divided into more varied profes- 
sions and occupations than formerly. We are too 
busy, each with his own concerns, to exercise di- 
rectly all the political functions. We delegate the 
management of political interests to those, who 
have the leisure and ability to attend to them. 
But whilst the system of representation thus throws 
the immediate action of the government into the 
hands of the few, the diffusion of knowledge, by 
the press, secures to the people an irresistible in- 
fluence over the government—sectional interests 
are better understood—and it is well known that 
large masses will generally pursue their interest. 
Representatives feel themselves responsible to their 
constituents ; and hence, in all great deliberative 
bodies, legislation becomes a matter of compromise 
and balance between the great and jarring interests 
of the body politic. Every thing must now be done 
by calculation, by previous arrangement, by party 
combination. It has been justly said, that even in 
the greatest storm of debate, you may perceive 
the speaker under the dominion of a spirit of cal- 
culation ; in his boldest flights, he is still bound in 
the fetters of political combinations. No orator 
now can, by the energy of his single voice, sway 
the deliberations of modern parliaments to the is- 
sue of peace or war. But, in the democracies of 
antiquity, war was often declared, alliances formed, 
revolutions achieved, by the single influence of one 
potent tongue. The assemblies of Greece and 
Rome were supreme; and on their judgments de- 
pended the fate of empires. It was the population 
of the metropolis that ruled, unconditionally and ir- 
responsibly, all the other parts of the body politic. 
But in the modern representative assembly, the 
capital in which it deliberates may not have a 
single representative. All the discordant interests 
of a widespread territory are here represented— 
the pulse that beats within the senate chamber 
may not be in unison with that which beats around 
it. It is not on the multitude of the metropolis, 
not even on the assembly seated in the capitol, that 
the orator must produce his effect. He must in 
fact address, through the medium of the press, the 
distant provinces of the empire, and wait for the 
slow returns of popular will, before he can per- 
suade to action.: Before the orator can operate on 
an American congress, it is necessary first to ope- 





rate on the American people. Congress is but the 
mirror that reflects the popular will. 

When an immediate effect is to be produced, the 
strongest passions of our nature must be appealed 
to. But when time is an element in the calcula- 
tion, the principle of self-interest predominates over 
every other. When Demosthenes addressed the 
Athenian assembly, or Cicero the comitia of Rome, 
the audiences did not wait to hear from the islands 
of the A®gean, nor from the province of Gaul, nor 
from the more distant Britons; their decisions 
were immediate and irresponsible. Hence every 
effort was made to rouse the stronger passions of 
our nature. But he who addresses the modern 
parliament knows full well that it cannot be by a 
mere stroke of oratory that his effect must be pro- 
duced. He knows that the speech which he de- 
livers, to be efficient, must be one that will bear 
the closest scrutiny. He knows that the editor 
and reviewer will sit in judgment on it; that the 
leaders of the opposite party will analyze it; and, 
above all, that the wise men of that constituency 
which he represents will sit in solemn judgment 
on its merits. Such a speaker must be exact in 
his information, accurate in his principles and de- 
tails, comprehensive in his views. His plans and 
his principles will be of infinitely more importance 
than the mere rhetoric with which he enforces 
them. However, at the moment of delivery, the 
substance may be concealed by the skill of the ora- 
tor, he may be sure that when the wand of criti- 
cism is applied, every principle and every plan 
will be made to stand forth to public view in all 
their nakedness. When a gentleman was once 
asked, how he liked the speech of one of the finest 
orators of our country? he answered, that he had 
been greatly disappointed, but that it was impossi- 
ble for human power to produce eloquence upon 
fourteen and three-quarter cents to the square yard. 
For all that, however, our speaker must not ne- 
glect cents and quarters of cents, no matter how 
unfavorable to oratorical display. He is very sure, 
that the great interests of this country will not be 
cheated out of their wealth, nor reconciled to dan- 
gerous schemes of policy, by the mere jugglery of 
oratory. Thus substance is every thing, ornament 
nothing. The modern science of political economy 
has of itself operated a powerful change in public 
speaking. 

_V. The fifth cause of difference between ancient 
and modern oratory, is the difference between thé 
ancient and modern languages. The superiority of 
the classic languages for the great ends of oratory 
is acknowledged by every scholar ; take it all in 
all, no language has ever equalled the Greek. 
Lord Brougham, when speaking of Demosthenes, 
says, that the adoration of ages has consecrated his 
place at the head of the mighty masters of speech ; 
and the loss of the noble instrument with which he 
forged and launched his thunders, is sure to main- 
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tain it unapproachable forever. The peculiar struc- 
ture of ancient languages, whilst it dispensed with 
the larger proportion of those little words which 
Dr. Campbell has aptly called the luggage of lan- 
guage, gave much more latitude to the collocation 
of the related words in a sentence; and conse- 
quently, enabled the speaker so to arrange as to 
place the important words in that position which 
would give greatest force or beauty to the sentence. 
Even in the most common prose, the utmost atten- 
tion was sometimes paid to the management of 
words—e. g., in the note-book of Plato, after his 
decease, it was found that the first sentence of his 
treatise, De Repub., had been written several times 
over with different arrangements, so as to select 
the best ; and yet the sentence translated is simply, 
‘**T went down yesterday to the Pireus, with Glau- 
con, the son of Ariston.” It would be ridiculous 
to bestow such pains on the collocation of the words 
of such a sentence in any modern language. Yet 
we cannot charge Plato with sacrificing force and 
dignity to the polish and miniature beauties of lan- 
guage, whose diction Cicero compares to the in- 
spiration of poetry, and Quinctilian to the responses 
of the Delphic oracle, and of which it was said, had 
the father of the gods spoken in Greek, he would 
have used no other language than Plato's. 

It was by means of this liberty in collocation, 
and the more musical character of the words, that 
the effect of many a sentence in the ancient ora- 
tions must be mainly attributed—e. g. Cicero’s de- 
scription of Verres, he tells us, produced an elec- 
tric effect on his audience: Stetit soleatus Pretor 
Populi Romani, cum-pallio purpureo, tunicaque ta- 
lari, muliercula nirus, in littore. Again; he says 
he was present when Carbo, in a speech, pronoun- 
ced the following words: Patris dictum sapiens 
temerilas filti comprobavit ; in which the metre of 
the word, comprobavit, drew forth.a shout which it 
was wonderful to hear. Ancient rhetoricians gave 
rules for composition of “ numerous” prose, scarcely 
less nice and complex than those of metrical har- 
mony. It is owing mainly to the superiority of 
the ancient languages, that no translation can do 
justice to the orations of Demosthenes and Cicero. 
Hence, the Edinburgh Review was justified in 
saying of the translations of Demosthenes’ speeches, 
by the Abbe Aagur, that, when the bullion and sub- 
stance of the athletic and ponderous orator were 
spun into French wire, it bore very little more re- 
semblance to the original, than the slim figure of 
one of their skipping posture-masters tothe muscu- 
lar frame of old Milo of Crotona, or one of their 
lean kine to a well-fed bull of the Crowland or Bed- 
ford level. 

In the preceding remarks, I have not insisted 
particularly on free institutions as a cause of elo- 
quence, because these were common to the ancient 
and modern world; and all history has shown that 
genuine eloquence can only flourish under institu- 





tions of republican character. Under arbitrary 
governments, where one governs and the rest 
obey—where the despot, like the Roman centurion, 
has only to say to one, go, and he goeth, and to 
another, come, and he cometh—persuasion is of no 
avail. Wherever submission is the principle of 
government, eloquence can never arise. Hence, 
in modern times, we can only look for eloquence 
in states with popular institutions, like England 
and America ; or, if it appear in despotisms, it will 
be in times of great popular excitement, as in the 
commencement of the French revolution. Among 
the ancient nations, Greece and Rome only—and 
these merely during the existence of popular insti- 
tutions—furnish us with great specimens of ora- 
tory. The vast despotisms of Asia, either in an- 
cient or modern times, have furnished not one 
single great and acknowledged orator.* 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks, that 
the difference between ancient and modern elo- 
quence is owing mainly to the difference of cir- 
cumstances, and hence it is difficult to assign the 
palm to either. The ancient had perhaps more 
passionate appeals, and produced greater effeet on 
the audience ; ours has more logic, more Jearning, 
more thorough regard to all the great interests of 
the body politic. If upon the whole it be asserted, 
as Hume and Quinctilian and most of the critics 
have done, that the rarest and noblest specimens 
of oratory are those that appeal to the strong pas- 
sions, and carry away the hearer, a passive instru- 
ment in the hands of the orator, we must never 
forget that this advantage was due to circumstan- 
ces which no philanthropist could ever wish should 
return. It wasthe forms of procedure, the character 
of the courts or assemblies before which questions 
were tried, and above all the nature of those ques- 
tions themselves, that gave to Greek and Roman 
oratory such dazzling splendor, and surrounded it 
with a glory which can never shine on the efforts 
of rhetoric in better regulated communities, under 
a more sober dispensation of justice, and with that 
invaluable engine, the press, giving ubiquity to in- 


* The only kind of eloquence that can flourish to any great 
extent under a monarchy, is that of the pulpit. The pulpit 
oratory of France has been perhaps superior to thatof Eng- 
land or America. The Roman Catholic religion is better 
calculated to produce impassioned eloquence than the 
Protestant. The latter is more favorable to reason and ar- 
gument. The authority of popes and councils fixes the 
Catholic creed, and individual interpretations of the Scrip- 
tures are heretical. Crede, believe, is the Catholic motto. 
Hence, the minister in the pulpit, with all his doctrines 
previously established by popes and councils, is left to ad- 
dress the feelings principally: his sermons are exhortations. 
Not so with the Protestant. He proceeds on thie principle 
that every christian must read and interpret the Bible for 
himself—nothing is taken for granted : all must be proved. 
His motto is the reverse of the Catholic’s. Proba, prove! is 
what every Protestant demands of his pastor. Hence 





Protestant sermons are mainly of the character denomi- 
nated doctrinal, not so favorable to passionate eloquence. 
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tellect, by pouring its floods of light over the 
world.* 

It has become customary in all discourses on 
eloquence, to compare Demosthenes and Cicero, 
because they stand first in their respective coun- 
tries. Theophrastus, it is true, is represented by 
Plutarch as saying, Demosthenes was worthy of 
Athens, and Demades above it, thus giving the 
preference to the latter.{ But in spite of this, we 
must give to Demosthenes the first place in Greece. 
In making this comparison between the two great 
orators of antiquity, we must remember that we 
cannot compare the manner and elocution of the 
two, but. must judge mainly from what has come 
down to us from each; and this, as it regards elo- 
quence, is but an imperfect test. There is gene- 
rally something in the manner of the great orator, 
for which no language can compensate. Hence, 
we can never adequately determine true oratorical 
merit by even the most accurately reported speeches. 
Mr. Burke's speeches are incomparably the best 
that have ever been delivered in parliament, judg- 
ing from the printed reports, and they will proba- 
bly survive all other specimens of British parlia- 
mentary eloquence ; and yet it is a well known 
fact, that Burke was not an orator; he could not 
produce an effect on the house. When he de- 
livered his great speech on the debts of the nabob 
of Arcot, so faint was the impression that Pitt and 
Grenville, after consultation, decided not to an- 
swer it; and yet both were obliged afterwards, 
when it appeared in print, to acknowledge it to be 
one of the most perfect models of oratorical com- 
positions on record. 

Demosthenes and Cicero have been compared ; 
Ist, as business speakers; 2d, as regards vehemence 
and moral sublimity; 3d, as to learning and phi- 
losophy; 4th, as to morals. 

lst. Demosthenes’ speeches have more of the 
business character than Cicero’s. They are al- 
ways te the point; there are no digressions—no 


* There seems to be something truly wonderful in the 
Grecian character. If we take the parts of one of their fine 
statues or buildings and examine each separately, every 
leg, every arm, every column has an individual beauty, 
which makes it almost perfect in itself. View all the parts 
as Composing one whole, and how beuutiful is the relation 
existing between them! how perfect a unit is that whole 
which they make! how inimitable is the expression of de- 
sign! Take one of the great orations of Demosthenes and 
dissect it in like manner, and you will find the same re- 
mark applicable to it which I have made on Grecian sculp- 
ture. Examine his introduction, his narration, his argu- 
ment, peroration, &c., and you find them all perfect of their 
kind. Put them together as he has done it, and you have 
the beau-ideal of an oration. It is singular that even in 
geometric demonstration, the Greeks almost reached per- 
fection, in the simplicity of the style, and the order and ar- 
rangement of the steps. 

+ Demades was said to be a good extempore speaker, and 


this was probably the cause of the preference given by 
Theophrastus. 


| ment. 





common-places—nothing for mere ornament. De- 
mosthenes combined the lofty declamation of Lord 
Chatham with the close, business-like, rapid de- 
bating of Fox. He is almost painfully concise, 
even to the reader; whereas Cicero often ampli- 
fies and deals in philosophical reflections, some of 
which are mere common-places. He was accused 
by his contemporaries of being rather florid and 
Asiatic in his style. 

2d. Demosthenes’ speeches, too, have more of 
the moral sublime. Heeren has pronounced him 
the sublimest and purest tragic character with 
which history acquaints us. From his first appear- 
ance to the moment when he swallowed the poison 
in the temple, we see him struggling against des- 
tiny—sometimes thrown to the ground, but never 
subdued. How natural that the lines of melan- 
choly and indignation, which we behold in his bust, 
should have been imprinted on his austere counte- 
nance.* His political principles emanated from 
the depth of his soul. He remained true to feeling 
and conviction amid all changes and dangers; hence, 
that vehement sublimity which made him the most 
powerful of orators.t| When Cicero spoke, the 
man was admired, the oration was praised. When 
Demosthenes had spoken, the crowd went away 
denouncing Philip. 

A great deal of this difference between the two 
orators must, however, be attributed to the differ- 
ence of subject. Cicero, on a suitable theme, 
sometimes made a near approach to the Greek— 
e. g., his speech against Piso was extremely vehe- 
His second philippic against Anthony has 
more Demosthenean vehemence than any of his 
orations. In the latter part of his speech for Milo, 
he rises into the moral sublime; so likewise, in 
many parts of the speeches against Verres—in all 
these instances his subject was of such a nature as 
to call forth much vehemence. But Cicero would 
often weaken, by digression or philosophical re- 
flection, in.the midst of the most powerful elo- 
quence—e. g., the oration for Milo, in the midst of 


* The associate counsel of Cicero generally assigned to 
him the peroration, in consequence of his seductive, melting 
manner. But the sternness of Demosthenes adapted bim 
peculiarly for success in the prosecution ; hence, all his ju- 
dicial speeches, with only one exception, are on the side of 
the plaintiff. He was irresistible in bold denunciation. 
He was charged with inheriting the Scythian ferocity from 
his maternal grandmother; and hence the cutting sarcasm 
of Diogenes, the cynic, who characterized him as Scythian 
in words, and civil in battle. 

+ Demosthenes represented the spirit of the small cities 
and petty republics; his genius belonged to a time, past 
and gone, that could never return. Hence his eloquence, 
matchless as it was, could never achieve the result at which 
he aimed. His attempt to re-animate a bygone and de- 
molished age, says Monsieur Cousin, was a real wager 
against all possibity ; his history is similar to that of all 
men who attempt impossibilities. After the performance 
of prodigies in the tribune, he found it necessary to run- 
away at Cheronaa. 
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the most vehement declamation, he digresses sud- 
denly into a dissertation about the order of Divine 
Providence—beautiful, but ill-timed. Eloquence 
with Demosthenes was an instrument to attain his 
ends; with Cicero, it was an accomplishment—a 
branch of finished education. 

3d. Demosthenes was less learned. Rochefou- 
cault remarked, that no man ever exerted his facul- 
ties to the fullest extent of which they were capa- 
ble. A great critic (Mr. Adams) has observed, if 
ever there was an exception to this remark, it was 
Cicero ; who was perhaps the most perfect exam- 
ple of universal genius, combined with untiring 
study, presented in the annals of history. Some 
men may have equalled him in genius, some in 
labor, but never was there so illustrious an instance 
of the “ mutual league between nature and study, 
between the ethereal spirit and terrestrial toil,” as 
this wonderful man presents. He was poet, histo- 
rian, philosopher, moralist, epistolary writer and 
critic; and in every character except the first,* he 
was preéminently great. From the 26th year of 
his age, when he first appeared in public, in de- 
fence of Quinctius, to the last year, when he de- 
livered his philippics against Anthony, his labors 
in his profession and his studies in the closet were 
without intermission. Demosthenes labored as in- 
tensely as Cicero; but it was all for one purpose : 
it was not to be an elegant scholar, but an irresis- 
tible orator. In him, consequently, we behold 
nothing but the one great talent. 

Demosthenes, therefore, produced the greatest 
effect on the auditor, Cicero on the reader. 

Burke, of all modern speakers, most resembles 
Cicero in his matter, and therefore has generally 
been regarded as an imitator. Cicero is always 
ethical and deeply philosophical. 

4th. The moral character of Demosthenes has 
suffered from having taken a bribe, as was asserted, 
from Harpalus, a creature of Alexander, whose 
prosecution was commenced by Demosthenes, but 
was afterwards discontinued, because of the pre- 
sent of a golden cup made by Harpalus. This 
charge, however, rests on insufficient grounds, and 
is now discredited by the best historians. t 

Of the private character of the Greek we know 
but little; but the noblest impulses alone could give 
rise to that immortal eloquence, by which he so 
often roused the democracies of Greece. With 
Cicero we are much more familiarly acquainted— 


*It is said we appreciate compliments most highly upon 
doubtful accomplishments. Upon that principle, we cau 
explain the reason why Julius Cesar, when trying to win 
Cicero, praised his poetry as much as his eloquence. So 
likewise under Cardinal Richelieu, the applicant for office 
was more likely to obtain it, by calling the Cardinal a 
greater poet than Corneille, than if he had told him he was 
the greatest statesman of the age. 

+Eschines reproaches Demosthenes with his money- 


loving propensity, and speaks of his head as being a trea- 
sure to him. 





he was undoubtedly one of the best men of his age. 
Mr. Adams thinks, that his system of morals was 
the most perfect, ever promulgated before the glad 
tidings of Christianity. No one has ever more 
beautifully delineated the pleasures, or prescribed 
the duties of friendship; no one, with more sooth- 
ing hand, has extended the consolations of virtue 
to the waxing infirmities of age. 

After all these bright points, we can but regret 
that last infirmity of great minds—an overweening 
vanity: Cicero’s fulsome praises of himself are 
sometimes disgusting to the modern reader. 

Demosthenes was entirely free from this weak- 
ness. We must, however, remember that the an- 
cients generally had bat little of that delicate sen- 
sibility which would blush at praise, particularly 
self-praise. Cardinal Woolsey defended his usual 
style of address, ego et rex meus, by the custom of 
the ancients—who always, in the spirit of selfish- 
ness and candor, put themselves first. 

Demosthenes was no doubt the firmest man, and 
perhaps the most uncompromising patriot—stern- 
ness was his characteristic. Cicero was some- 
times wavering, and his party always feared his 
want of firmness. He vacillated between Cesar 
and Pompey; and it was thought the artful praises 
of the former, operating on his vanity, too often 
weakened his exertions for his party. Both were 
banished from their countries, and Cicero wept 
over his fate like a child; Demosthenes bore it 
with manly fortitude. Both have been charged 
with cowardice—Demosthenes ran away at the 
battle of Cheronea (no proof however of coward- 
ice, as the whole army fled); and Cicero was al- 
ways accused of being deficient in nerve. It was 
said that the presence of Pompey’s troops, at the 
time he defended Milo, so agitated him, as to pro- 
duce a perfect failure. He always, however, had 
resolution to attack his enemies with great fierce- 
ness, as exemplified by his attacks on Catiline and 
Mark Anthony.* Both behaved with great firm- 
ness in the hour of death, and both fell the patriotic 
victims of despotism. 

Both not only prepared themselves, but wrote 
out carefully their speeches before speaking, when- 
ever they had an opportunity. Demosthenes was 
extremely averse to speaking without this prepara- 
tion, and generally the mode of doing business al- 
lowed of it. When, however, there was a neces- 
sity for it, he spoke extemporaneously, and Plu- 
tarch says, with great power—e. g., his celebrated 
reply to Pytho was unpremeditated ; and he spoke 
on the capture of Elatea after a single night’s re- 
flection. Cicern, too, was capable of splendid ex- 
temporaneous display, whenever the exigency de- 
manded, as in the case of the great riot in the 
theatre on account of Otho’s law; yet he too pro- 


*In his defence of Roscius he exposed himself to the 
vengeance of Scylla, the dictator;which made him, he tells 
us, almost divine in the eyes of the people. 
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nounces the pen to be the most effectual teacher of 
eloquence. 

It was this constant habit of writing out speeches 
which will explain the anomaly of so many written 
speeches never delivered—e. g., oration against 
Midias by Demosthenes was never spoken; five 
out of seven of the orations against Verres were 
never spoken ; 2d philippic vs. Mark Anthony was 
not even designed to be spoken; the oration for 
Milo was not delivered, at least as it now appears: 
and in the written speeches, reference is often 
made to circumstances which would now appear 
ridiculous. In the speech for Milo, Cicero makes 
reference to things which could only happen whilst 
in the rostrum—e. g., alarm occasioned by the 
presence of armed men, the attention of the au- 
dience, the effect on the adversary by certain pas- 
sages, &c. ; all these were put in at random. But 
in 2d philippic, never delivered, he speaks as if 
delivering it on a particular day, which day is spo- 


‘ken of as bearing on the argument; he affirms that 


certain parts make Anthony feel, as if torn in 
pieces; and actually asserts, that he is at the mo- 
ment growing pale with fear, and perspiring. 

In Greece it was customary for the pleaders to 


. write speeches.and give them to others to deliver. 


The celebrated Isocrates,: after his first failure, 
never could command resolution to appear again in 
public, but wrote many admirable orations delivered 
by others. The moderns are so much in the habit 
of extemporaneous speaking, that we have acquired 
a sort of contempt for written speeches. We con- 
sider them unfit for the modern mode of debating ; 
and hence the two great orators of antiquity, it has 
been supposed, would have cut no great figure in 
the struggle of a modern debate, where the subject 
is argued stringently with an antagonist, “ hand to 
hand, and foot to foot.” As the mode of doing 
business anciently allowed of preparation, it is pro- 
bable that Cicero and Demosthenes were not good 
debaters in our sense of the term; but that is no 
objection to them. Theirs was the highest kind 
of eloquence. 

History has shown that the greatest speeches 
The finest dis- 
plays have been those most studied, where the ora- 
tor, as has been happily said, refines into simpli- 
city, and elaborates into ease. It has been gene- 
rally supposed, that the orator cannot feel the 
impulse of inspiration, except with the audience 
before him. This is a great mistake. In the 
closet, his imagination may picture the scene, and 
thus inspire him as effectually as if the speech were 
delivering. Facts prove this theory. The two 
greatest orators of the ancient world preferred 
writing: and without doubt the two speeches of 
Cicero, the one for Milo, and the other, the 2d 
philippie against Anthony, which were never de- 
livered, were his greatest ; the last is particularly 
remarkable as a vehement oratorical effort. The 





speech too of Demosthenes against Midias is one 
of his best, although never spoken. 

In modern speeches, even, there is little doubt 
but that most of the passages of overpowering elo- 
quence are most elaborately wrought out before- 
hand. The most powerful orator that England has 
ever produced, Lord Chatham, most laboriously 
prepared himself. He is said to have read Bai- 
ley’s Dictionary twice over, to have articulated 
before a glass, to perfect himself in the use of lan- 
guage. We have every reason to believe that all 
his most celebrated passages, even that splendid 
allusion to the tapestry, were concocted beforehand. 
The very folding of his flannel around him, like a 
toga, and that sweep of his crutch, by which he 
awed his adversary into silence, were all pre-ar- 
ranged.* Lord Brougham, by his own confession, 
wrote out the peroration of his speech for Queen 
Caroline seven times before he was satisfied with it. 

Of all the orations of modern times, that of She- 
ridan in the trial of Warren Hastings seems to 
have produced the most magic influence on his au- 
dience,t and yet we know that it was most labo- 


* One of his most distinguished partizans complained 
that he could not even get admittance to Lord Chatham’s 
room, till all was ready for the representation, till the dresses 
and properties were correctly disposed of, till the light was 
thrown with Rembrandt-like effect on the head of the illus- 
trious performer, till the flannels had been arranged with 
the air of a Grecian drapery, and the crutch placed as 
graceful as that of Bellisarius or Lear. 

+ Mr. Hume considers the effect produced by Cicero on 
so cool a head as Caesar's, in the case of Ligarius, as an 
evidence of great power. Judging by a similar rule, we 
should pronounce the speech of Sheridan on the Begum 
charges, as preéminently eloquent. Bissett, the continua- 
tor of Hume and Smollett, tells us that Logan, an accom- 
plished scholar, and who himself wrote a masterly defence 
of Hastings, went into the House of Commons prepossessed 
in favor of the accused, and against the accuser. At the 
end of the first hour of Sheridan’s speech, he pronounced 
it all declamation without proof—at the end of the second, 
he said, *‘ this is a most wonderful oration”—at the close of 
the third, he said, “ Mr. Hastings has acted very unjustifia- 
bly”—after the fourth, ‘ Mr. Hastings is a most atrocious 
criminal”—and at the close of the speech, which lasted 
five hours, he said; “of all the monsters of iniquity, the 
most enormous is Warren Hastings.” Sir William Dolben 
moved the adjournment of the debate, confessing it was im- 
possible to give a determinate opinion after such a speech. 
Mr. Stanhope seconded the motion; his opinion had in- 
clined to the side of Mr. Hastings, but now nothing but 
information, almost equal to a miracle, could prevent him 
from sustaining the charge; but he had just felt the in- 
fluence of such a miracle, and therefore he must avoid an 
immediate decision. Mr. Matthew Montague made a simi- 
lar confession ; and Burke, Fox and Pitt immediately paid 
compliments, which proved that all were overwhelmed by 
the display. It may be well here to add, before closing this 
note, that the result in this case marks the difference between 
the ancient and modern theatre. Had the decision been 
made immediately, as would have been done in Athens, or 
even as quickly as in Rome, Hastings would certainly 
have been hanged, or sent to the galleys. But in England, 
the prosecution was spun out through several years; the 
influence of great interests was brought to bear on the trial. 
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riously prepared—all the decorative passages were 
worked to a full polish beforehand by the most ar- 
tistic skill. The industry of his whole family, from 
Mrs. Sheridan down io Edwards, his servant, was 
put in requisition—some with pen and scissors ma- 
king extracts, while some were pasting and stitch- 
ing his scattered memoranda in their proper places. 

Our American orators, too, generally prepare 
their finest passages. In the late presidential can- 
vass (1840), it was proved by the fact, that the 
same speech would be delivered in different places 
almost verbatim et literatim—several of the most 
successful of our popular orators have confessed 
that their finest declamatory passages were wrought 
out beforehand, and committed to memory. It is 
well known that Mr. Randolph, one of our great- 
est orators since the time of Henry, prepared him- 
self with minute care: it has been proved by his 
notes.* About Patrick Henry some doubt has 
been entertained, because he was not a student in 


The success of Mr. Hastings in his government, in spite of 
all his supposed enormities, moderated the public censure— 
public opinion turned in his favor; and thus was this great 
state criminal not only preserved unharmed, amid all that 
perilous lightning which flashed around him from the lips 
of Burke, Fox and Sheridan, but his trial came to be re- 
garded as an unworthy prosecution of a meritorious and 
successful statesman ; he was discharged, and lived to see 
the day when a British House of Commons thought them- 
selves honored by his presence, and actually welcomed 
him with cheers when called as a witness on the East- 
India company’s charter! 

* By this, I do not mean to assert that Mr. Randolph 
wrote out his speeches beforehand, and that his notes were 
intended to remind him of words, but merely he prepared 
himself with great care and thought. As soon as he con- 
ceived the purpose of making a speech, his mind went to 
work to gather, arrange and prepare the materials. This 
it did whether alone or in company, whether speaking or 
listening. Every thought that came into his mind, which 
seemed capable of being wrought into the texture of his 
intended speech, was arrested, canvassed, and, if found 
appropriate, tacked down, as it were, by a word or two, in 
his notes. No caprice of hia own fancy, or of the fancies 
of those with whom he conversed, was suffered to escape 
this process; and illustrations, sarcasms and epigrams 
were all treasured up. These last, and these alone, he po- 
lished with elaborate care. He knew that the effect of 
these things depends not only on the precise words, but on 
the precise collocation of the words. This therefore he de- 
termined beforehand. But it was only on the very point of 
the epigram—the “ sting in the tail” of the sarcasm, as he 
himself called it, that he bestowed this care. He went 
into battle armed with arrow points, and trusted to the chance 
of war to supply the shafts to which they were to be fitted. 

This was known to his intimate friends by the fact, that, 
in conversation with them on the subject of which he was 
about to speak, he would frequently utter such things in 
the very words in which he would afterwards introduce 
them into his speech. ‘I remember particularly (says a 
friend) the last speech he made in the House of Represen- 
tatives. He had been waiting the opportunity to make it 
for ten days ; and in that interval, | am inclined to think, I 
heard from him, in private, almost every brilliant thought 
contained in the speech. General Hamilton, who was 


the ordinary acceptation of the term; nor was he 
in the habit of committing his thoughts to paper; 
yet even he made the most elaborate prepara- 
tion. When he was about to plead a great cause, 
he became more abstracted than usual in his family ; 
he talked frequently to himself; now and then ut- 
tered half sentences ; would go to the river to fish 
and be unconscious of what he was doing :—in fine, 
during the whole period between the first concep- 
tion and the delivery of one of his great speeches, 
his very soul seemed to be filled with his subject. 
It was this that enabled him, with but little learn- 
ing, to make such complete and perfect oratorical 
efforts. With the learning and study of the Karl 
of Chatham, he would have surpassed all modern 
orators ; as it was, Mr. Jefferson thought him equal 
to any orator that has ever appeared since the time 
of Cicero.* 

Extemporaneous debating requires the most per- 
fect preparation; because all other things being 
equal, the man who possesses a thorough and com- 
plete knowledge of the whole subject, will be the 
most ready speaker. You cannot take such a man 
by surprise, because he is prepared at all points ; 
and this explains why men of great reputation al- 
most always fall below expectation, when suddenly 
transferred to great deliberative bodies, before which 
they have not been regularly trained. Lord Er- 
skine went to parliament with an unrivalled repu- 
tation as a forensic speaker; yet he was no match 
for Pitt and Fox, very much to his chagrin. It was 
the remark of a distinguished Senator, some years 
since, that the greatest debater in the world might 
be suddenly translated to the Senate of the United 
States, and for the first year, at least, he would 
find himself unequal to some three or four in that 
body. The reason is not, that the new speaker has 
an intellect less powerful; but because, in the first 
place, he is not'so thoroughly master of all those 
topics which may, by possibility, engage the atten- 
tion of the house, as he who has been longer 
trained on that arena, and therefore he is much 
more subject to surprise ; secondly, he is not so 
thoroughly acquainted as older members with the 
temper of the house; and, therefore even if he could 
deliver as good a speech as any one, yet it would 
not be so effective ; he could not throw his shot 
between wind aud water with that precision which 
a more thorough knowledge of the temper of the 
body alone could enable him to do. 

The presidential canvass of 1840 presented a 





* There has been less left on record from Henry, than 
from any other great orator that has ever appeared. The 
imperfect specimens that have been produced from him, 
however calculated to sustain his reputation, are not the 
only proof of his power. He lived in an age of great men 
and great speakers ; and yet no one ever heard Henry speak, 
that he did not feel the influence of a magic power, which 
no other man could exert. You had only to hear him, and 





most with him at the time, and possessed all his confidence, 
probably recollects much of she same sort.” 


you felt at once the wide difference between him and other 
speakers ; the best evidence of a great orator. 
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scene somewhat analogous to popular speaking in 
Greece. During the entire summer, and the months 
of September and October, the people throughout 
the United States became so interested in the pre- 
sidential contest, as to gather from day to day in 
large assemblages, before which the best speakers 
of the districts engaged in debate. The greatest 
orators too in this country travelled from county 
to county, and state to state, like Peter the Her- 
mit, visiting even the most inaccessible regions, 
that they might, everywhere, awaken the public 
rind to a due sense of the importance of the cri- 
sis—the subject too was great and agitating ; the 
public mind became deeply excited; and it may 
perhaps be asserted with truth, that never, since 
the period just before the American revolution, has 
a finer field been presented for the display of ora- 
tory. It was not the schoolmaster, but the orator 
who “was abroad in the land.” By the success of 
this experiment, we may assert, without the fear 
of contradiction in after times, that a new era has 
been introduced into this country. 

The stump and the steam engine will become, 
as one of Virginia’s most gifted sons asserted, the 
means of disseminating knowledge, and breaking 
down the influence of central dictation, and of cau- 
cus juggling: and thus will the oratory of modern 
times. be made more analagous to that of the an- 
cients. By this means, the orator once more is 
made the successful rival of the press. What 
will be the influence of this on the future charac- 
ter of American eloquence? Decidedly beneficial. 
It is feared by some that these promiscuous as- 
semblies will increase all the defects of American 
oratory; that our speakers will become more tur- 
gid, prolix, declamatory, and their style more rude 
and unpolished than ever. This is not to be ap- 
prehended. ‘The history of the ancient republics 
has most conclusively proven that no audience is 
so favorable to the production of close, concise, 
and powerful oratory, as the popular assembly. 
The people, says Mr. Hume, may sometimes be 
imposed on by false taste in rhetoric ; but, uniformly, 
when the true orator makes his appearance, his su- 
periority will be acknowledged, and the palm ad- 


, judged to him. Lord Brougham justly remarks, 


that the speaker who lowers his composition in or- 
der to accommodate himself to the habits and taste 
of the multitude, will find that he commits a grievous 
mistake. . *. 

All the highest powers of eloquence consist in 
producing passages which may at once affect the 
most promiscuous assembly. The best speakers 
of all times have ever found that they could not 
speak too well, or too carefully, before popular as- 
semblies. ‘ Mirabile,” says Cicero, “cum pluri- 
mum in faciendo intersit inter doctum et rudem, 
quam non multum differat in judicando.” Clear, 
strong, terse, natural style, has always been that 
which most delights the people ; and these remarks 


‘’ 





are confirmed by all the most effective speakers in 
the late presidential canvass. 

Some of the finest eloquence which has ever 
been displayed in this country was before the peo- 
ple. Mr. Randolph’s most brilliant speeches were 
those to his constituents ; particularly, it has been 
said, at Prince Edward courthouse, where he was 
sure to have a large proportion of his audience 
men of high intelligence. He spoke to that high 
intellect, and put forth all his highest powers. 
He was sure of being understood better than in 
Congress ; for they understood not only his ‘houghis, 
but his feelings and his character. They loved 
him, and he them ;—they were proud of him, and 
he of them. He was proud to lead them to heights 
to which ordinary minds could not climb; and if at 
any time he went where they could not follow him, 
they gazed on him as he ascended with delighted 
pride, that supplied the place of intelligence. Hence 
the notorious fact, that he could not speak any 
where else as he spoke at that spot. 

Our congressional oratory is not the best, be- 
cause there is not a proper sympathy between the 
speaker and his audience. But before popular as- 
semblies, a proper sympathy almost always exists. 
Those who watched the career of any one of our 
great speakers during the late cativass, would not 
fail to remark its powerful effect, and to observe 
how rapidly the speaker improved under its in- 
fluence. Perhaps to-day he starts some topic, he 
throws out some hint, he finds the feelings of his 
audience responsive to his own—that which was a 
mere hint to-day, he elaborates for to-morrow ; he 
develops the idea to its fullest magnitude, polishes 
and clothes it with the most energetic phraseology; 
and on the morrow, when he reiterates it to another 
but a similar multitude, he receives the loud plau- 
dits of a delighted auditory. Thus does he ad- 
vance from day to day till he arrives at the highest 
pitch, both in the matter and the manner, which he 
is capable of attaining. 

Here then is the finest school for eloquence 
which our country presents. It is true, our popu- 
lar assemblies are inferior to those of Athens, be- 
cause in the hands of the latter dwelt all political 
power ; they were addressed on all the great topics 
of the day by the great orators of Greece, and 
consequently the taste and tact of those assemblies 
must have been greater than that which can be 
generated among the millions spread over our 
boundless regions; any portion of whom, when as- 
sembled together, must feel that they are but a 
microscopic fragment of the sovereign demos, 
with a share of power in coinparison with that of 
the aggregated whole, less than the widow’s mite. 

This great popular mass will ever be too broken 
and varied, to be wrought in all its parts to that 
high polish, taste and tact, in regard to oratory, 
which characterized an Athenian assembly. Every 
multitude that assembles ‘cannot have the training 
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which the first orators of the country alone can 
give. But although on no point can we concen- 
trate all the influences which operated on an Athe- 
nian assembly, yet we are compensated by the 
wider theatre on which we are practising. As 
before observed, we are enacting Greece on a 
grander scale; and if from any equal portion of 
our population we may expect fewer great orators, 
we must remember that we shall have millions of 
freemen, where the Athenians had thousands ; and 
that the multiplication of our chances may more 
than compensate for the want of that concentrated 
influence, which operated so intensely within the 
walls of Athens and Rome. Our multitudes are 
now the most intelligent in the world; and, from 
the interest they take in public matters, the most 
susceptible of improvement. No observer could 
fail to mark, during the late presidential campaign, 
the rapid improvement achieved in the popular 
mind by only a few months of oratorical labor. 
Even the most uncultivated became at last pos- 
sessed of the main points in the discussions, and 
contracted an intense relish for the higher kinds of 
eloquence. Mr. Hume said, in his day, that few 
would go without their dinners to hear the finest 
speech that could be made in Westminster Hall. 
But some of our best speakers have not only ad- 
dressed crowds who went without their dinners, 
but were willing to brave the burning sun, or the 
pelting rain, rather than lose any portion of the in- 
tellectual feast ptepared for them. 

The critical taste of the whole American people 
has thus been wonderfully improved ; and particu- 
larly in those districts where they enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of hearing, in quick succession, some of 
the finest orators of our country. It is but fair 
therefore to conclude, that a continuance of such 
scenes, whilst it would improve the critical taste 
of the people, would react on the speaker, and pro- 
duce the most vigorous species of popular elo- 
quence. The oratorical campaign of 1840 has, in 
truth, furnished the true key to the secret of Gre- 
cian eloquence ; henceforth, the American student 
will find no difficulty in understanding the real cha- 
racter of Demosthenes.* 


*If it be asked whether we consider these popular dis- 
cussious beneficial in a political point of view, we have no 
hesitation to answer in the affirmative. In the first place, 
they correct an alarming evil growing out of the influence 
of the press. The great bulk of the people read altogether 
on one side; few, except the rich, take more than one 
newspaper. None but the wisest heads can resist the in- 
fluence produced by reading on one side alone ; and when 
we consider the falsehood and treachery which character- 
ize the press in times of high party excitement, we see at 
once the difficulty of diffusing truth among the people. 
Popular discussion corrects this evil. Able antagonists 
argue, face to face, before the people. Each is cautious in 
his assertions, because he knows that his opponent stands 
ready to expose falsehood, and overthrow sophism. Doubt- 
ful points are settled by a proper comparison of the facts ; 
and the people are thus enabled to judge for themselves. 
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Again ; we consider these discussions as eminently use- 
ful in another aspect. The party in power, in every po- 
litical contest, has greatly the advantage over the adversary 
party ; the former is the organized party; the best drilled 
party ; and above all, it is the party which wields the patre- 
nage and influence of the government. With any thing 
like equal numbers and equal justice on its side, it is sure 
to win the victory. 

Now, these popular discussions afford the very best 
means for successful conflict with such a party. It happens 
in debate, that the case is directly the reverse of what occurs 
in war—the party acting on the offensive, has a most deci- 
sive advantage against the defending party. The ministe- 
rial party must defend their measures at all points, and it 
is impossible for the course of even the wisest administra- 
tion to be free from error. An opposition therefore may 
select these points of attack, and plant themselves always 
on the impregnable ground of principle ; and this is one rea- 
son why, in all countries, the opposition literature, if we may 
so term it, and the opposition oratory, are really the best, 
and survive the longest. 

The only objection which can seriously be urged against 
these popular discussions, is the political excitement and 
party strife which they engender. But we do not object to 
political excitement in a republic. The people ate very 
rarely so thoroughly excited, that they do not decide properly ; 
the mass are almost always honest; and when they do 
wrong, it is generally because they have been deceived, 
which rarely occurs when they have been awakened toa 
proper sense of the importance of the crisis. Look over 
the history of our Union, and you will generally find the 
popular verdict a correct one, after the periods of thorough 
political excitement. The only danger to be apprehended 
from excitement would be civil war, and consequently a 
dissolution of the Union ; but this result need never be ap- 
prehended, except when parties are geographically divided ; 
and then these popular debates would cease, because all 
would be on the same side in the same meeting. A popu- 
lar discussion, for example, for and agaist abolition, will 
never occur in the South. 





CHILDHOOD. 


Again, my lyre, I wake thy soothing notes ; 
And while around thy stealing music floats, 
Fair Fancy forms the gentle plastic lay 
To image forth the morn of Life’s young day. 
Now night’s sad sombre curtains slowly rise, 
And rosy dawn comes blushing o’er the skies ; 
The mazy mists of morn awhile delay, 
Then take fantastic forms and fly away. 
From out the sea, bright Phebus rises slow ; 
His shining face illtmes the world below ; 
And now, beneath his early glancing rays, 
Earth, clad in diamonds, like a queen, doth blaze ; 
And lovely now the dewy rose appears, 
Like beauty smiling sweetly through her tears ! 
The golden lark, in early matin lays, 
High soaring, sings her great Creator's praise ; 
The ripling streamlet lightly leaps along, 
And ever and anon breaks forth in song ; 
And softly sighs the faintly perfum’d breeze ; 
And gently wave the green and graceful trees ; 
And beauteous birds dance light from spray to spray, 
And sing and sport the merry hours away : 
While from the grove a thousand notes arise 
And join morn’s many-mingled melodies. 
Thus-early childhood wakes to life and light— 
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Its dewy innocence gleams purely bright, 

Beneath the beams of Hope, that, glancing, shed 

Their beav’nly radiance round its curly head. 

No clouds are there to darken o’er the page 

Of glowing youthful joys—the reckless rage 

Of Pleasure drives the soul upon its course, 

Nor stops to heed Anticipation’s hoarse 

Of coming ills. Blind confidence endues 

All objects with the most entrancing hues. 

Light thoughts, like butterflies, so bright, so gay, 

Entice pursuit, then fleetly glide away ; 

And their pursuer never gets so near 

As to perceive the colors which they bear; 

But still rans on to snatch the glitt’ring prize, 

Which still, as he pursues, more swiftly flies. 
Now, down the stream of Chance, the tiny boat 

Of Joy, light bounding o’er each wave, doth float ; 

While on the bows the rosy boy appears, 

Reflection by his side, all pale with fears, 

Watching the darkling stream, as on they glide, 

For dang’rous rocks that ’neath its bosom hide. 

The gladsome boy but sees, as on they go, 

The gaudy flow’rs on either bank that blow; 

While pensive Memory sits astern, and sizhs 

For the bright bubbles which behind them rise. 

As Knowledge, like the noonday light, comes on, 

Fair childhood’s dreamy joys, like mists, are gone— 

Its errors, up, by wayward fancies driven, 

Beseem a beauteous drapery of heaven ; 

They serve to dim Truth’s ever-glowing blaze, 

Too pure, too bright, for youth’s untutor'd gaze. 

Alas! alas! that childhood’s dawn of day, 

So fair, so beauteous, fades so soon away ! 

ECHO. 





HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 


BY WM. W. ANDREWS, AMERICAN CONSUL AT MALTA. 
PART IV. 


While the squadron of the Order was employed 
at Algiers, some Turkish corsairs made their ap- 
pearance off Malta, and blockaded its ports. The 
Bailiff Simeoni, however, on his return from Africa, 


_ quickly repairing his ships, set sail after the Infi- 


dels; many of whom he captured and brought 
home in chains. The Turks, alarmed at his good 
fortune, were afraid to appear at sea, and kept 
themselves confined to their havens, while the 
Maltese Admiral pursued his course to Tripoli. 
Simeoni, being informed, on his arrival, by the Go- 
vernor, that he had received a letter from Hassan, 
the King of Tunis, in which he stated that great 
preparations were making at Constantinople for an 
attack on the place, landed what provisions he 
could spare, with a number of soldiers, and imme- 
diately set sail to return to Malta. Omedes, on 
the receipt of this information, was anxious to ren- 
der all the assistance in his power; but as his 
means were limited, he despatched an ambassador 
to Charles V., to remind him of his former promise, 
and to ask of him its fulfilment. The Emperor 
gave to the Grand-Master many kind words, but 
neither sent men nor money to the aid of his 


friends, who were surrounded at Tripoli by their 
enemies ; and who were aware they must perish, 
should the Turks attack them in their sad and de- 
fenceless condition. Indeed, Ferdinand de Brac- 
cimont and Christopher de Solerterfan, the two in 
command, not wishing to assume the responsibility 
of conducting affairs during the impending siege, 
asked of Omedes their relief; which being granted, 
John de Valetta, a monk of great courage, expe- 
rience and talent, was sent to succeed them. 
When this Knight arrived at his perilous post, he 
enrolled many Moors and Arabs among his Chris- 
tian soldiers, and expended the little money he 
had brought, in repairing the walls of his weak and 
crumbling castle. Fortunately for the Order, while 
Valetta was thus employed, news was brought of 
the decease of Barbarossa at his seat of Basictas, 
a short distance from Constantinople, where he had 
built a mosque and mausoleum, in commemoration 
of his having sold on their site, a few years before, 
some fifteen thousand slaves, whom he had brought 
captive from Corcyra. This temple and sepul- 
chre still remain. 

Dragut Raises, a mortal enemy of the Maltese, 
who was to have served as second in this expedi- 
tion against Tripoli, succeeded, on the death of 
Barbarossa, to the chief command. While the 
Sultan was getting his fleet in readiness, Hassan 
Muleasses, the King of Tunis, at the suggestion of 
Valetta, with rich presents and a large retinue, 
made a voyage to Italy, to meet Charles V., and to 
crave some assistance against their common enemy, 
who, he expected, would make a descent on his 
coast. When tarrying at Naples, expecting the 
arrival of the Emperor, Hassan heard that his 
eldest son, Amida, whom he had left at the head 
of his army, was in open rebellion against him, 
and had murdered all who did not acknowledge 
his authority. Anxious to recover his throne, Mu- 
leasses returned to Barbary, having in company 
many malefactors and outcasts, who, with a pro- 
mise of pardon for their offences, preferred enlist- 
ing in a foreign service, to being confined to their 
dungeons at home. 

The chief of this villainous band of eighteen 
hundred men who landed at Goletta-in Africa, was 
John Baptist Lofredius, a person of good family, 
but of a fierce and covetous character. Hassan 
and Lofredius were both told, on their landing, by 
Tonarres, the Spanish commander of the fortress, 
not to think of approaching towards Tunis, until 
they should know whom the citizens were disposed 
to favor. To this advice, they were inclined to 
listen, until some Arab chiefs, coming out of the 
city, and who, like their countrymen generally, 
were of a suspicious and treacherous disposition, 
advised the King to advance quickly, saying that 
his son would doubtless fly when he should make 
his appearance before the gates, and claim his 








lawful throne. Muleasses unfortunately listened 
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to this suggestion ; and, with a small force, began 
his march, fully expecting, that, as soon as he 
came within sight of the walls of his capital, the 
citizens would come out and carry him to his pa- 
lace in triumph. The Moors, when they heard 
that Hassan was attempting to recover his do- 
minions only by the assistance of a few Christians, 
and remembering the manner in which he, by 
treachery and murder, got himself to be proclaimed 
their King, declared themselves in favor of Amida, 
and sallied out with hideous cries to impede his 
advance on Tunis. This attack was met by the 
Italians as gallantly as it was made. Muleasses, 
while bravely fighting, was severely wounded in 
the head and face ; this, many of the soldiers who 
were near, observing, and fearing his death, turned 
and fled. Lofredius, however, with a small com- 
pany, held his ground until he was completely en- 
circled by a multitude of Moors, on horseback and 
foot ; who, issuing out of the groves of olive trees, 
threatened him with immediate destruction. Dis. 
charging some pieces of artillery among his ene- 
mies, he spurred his horse through the gaps in the 
dense masses which his shot had made; and, in 
company with a few friends, took to the lake, in 
which he perished. Hassan, while retreating upon 
Goletta, was taken and brought before his son, who 
condemned him to have his eyes put out with a red 
hot iron. After this punishment had been inflicted, 
he was, by the assistance of an old woman, ena- 
bled to escape, and to put himself under the pro- 
tection of Tonarres, who shortly afier sent him to 
Sicily in company with the five hundred Italians, 
who survived in this fatal conflict, and who were 
only saved by the assistance of the Spaniards,— 
they having opened to them the gates of their for- 
tress when closely pursued by the Numidian ca- 
valry. 

The blind old monarch, on his arrival in Europe, 
complained to the Emperor of his having been 
robbed, by the Governor of Goletta, of the money 
and jewels which he had placed in his custody. 
It would appear that this charge was substantiated ; 
for Tonarres was soon recalled from his command, 
and Muleasses always supported at the expense of 
the Sicilian government. 

Dragut appearing with a large squadron on the 
coast of Africa, treacherously took possession of 
Mehedia—a strongly fortified town between Tunis 
and Tripoli—* for the purpose of securing to him- 
self an independent sovereignty” and a good har- 
bor, whither he might carry the prizes and plunder 
which he should make on his different cruises. 
Mehedia had been for centuries subject to the 
Princes of Tunis; but the citizens, throwing off 
their allegiance, declared themselves alike inde- 
pendent of all foreign rule, and established a com- 
monwealth. Dragut, having bribed one of the 
chief officers to admit him and his friends into the 
town, seized upon the castle, and declared all the 





inhabitants prisoners of war, unless they should 
acknowledge him as their master, To this, in 
their extremity, and much to their sorrow, they 
were compelled to submit. 

Charles V., fearing to have so strong a position 
held by his enemy, commanded the younger Do- 
ria to go hither; and, at all hazards, to wrest it 
out of his hands, calling at the same time on the 
Pope and Grand-Master to render all the aid in 
their power. When the Admiral was ready to 
sail on this service, he was joined by the Maltese 
Bailiff de Sangle, with four gallies, one hundred 
and forty Knights, and: four hundred men, who 
were in the pay of the Order. Doria, shaping his 
course for Cape Bon, landed his soldiers, and cap- 
tured the castle of Calibia, the ancient Clypia; 
thence advancing upon Monasteer, he also took 
it after some hard fighting. When the Chris- 
tians appeared before the latter place, the Turks 
and Moors made a sally upon them, more for the 
purpose of reconnoitering, than for a general en- 
gagement. The Knights, however, with a body of 
Spaniards, charged them so fiercely, as not only to 
overthrow them, but capture their town. The 
Governor, who retired with a few soldiers in his 
castle, would not surrender; he was killed by a 
musket shot, while exposed on the top of a breach, 
through which the Maltese monks were trying to 
force their way. Though the Turks, on his death, 
immediately surrendered as piisoners of war, yet 
grievously did the Order suffer in this short but 
sanguinary conflict. 

Doria, who had been strictly charged by the 
Emperor not. to lay siege to Mehedia, until joined 
by the forces which were expected from Italy, 
carried his fleet off the port, to prevent any suc- 
cors being thrown in the town, which Dragut, on 
his departure to ravage the coasts of Spain, had 
left in the best possible state of defence. Hardly 
had he commenced his blockade, before the Admi- 
ral received a despatch from the Viceroy of Na- 
ples, intimating that it might be advisable for him, 
while the forces for Africa were being collected, to 
visit Palermo, and take on board Don Juan de 
Vega, an aged and experienced officer in Turkish 
warfare ; and afterwards, proceed to Drepano, 
which he named as the place of a general rendez- 
vous. When Doria arrived in Sicily, he found the 
Neapolitan and Maltese squadrons already at an- 
chor: the former under the command of Don 
Garcia, a son of the Viceroy, who, by virtue of his 
birth, claimed the supreme command; an honor 
which the young Spaniard thought belonged to 
him, and which he would not consent to yield to 
his rival. This dispute, after being carried to 
such a length as at one time to threaten a division 
of the fleet, was compromised with great difficulty 
by the Bailiff de Sangle, who got the two officers 
to consent to the following arrangement. While 
at sea Gareja was to act as second in command, 
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and when on shore each one was to head his own 
solliers and obey a council of war, which was to 
issee all orders in the Emperor's name, as if he 
was actually present. 

While the Christian fleet was thus detained at 
Sicily, Dragut made his appearance at Mehedia; 
and, remaining only long enough to land some 
fresh troops and ammunition, sailed on a cruise 
for the purpose of intercepting all the vessels 
which might be sent, during the siege, to carry suc- 
cor to his enemies. 

On the 28th of June, 1550, the Knights, Ita- 
lians and Spaniards took up their position before 
the town, opened their trenches, and raised their 
batteries. The inhabitants, being alarmed at such 
a powerful force, and desirous of avoiding a battle, 
proposed to capitulate. This coming to the know- 
ledge of the Governor, Esee Rais, a bold and re- 
solute soldier, he drew his dagger, and threatened 
first to kill all with his own hand who were such 
cowards as to propose so base a measure, and then 
to set fire to the city ;—asking of the citizens how 
they could expect to receive any kindness at the 
hands of their enemies, and whether it was not 
more honorable for them to fight, and if needs be, 
die in defence of their religion, especially when so 
well supported by him and his garrison, than to 
quietly yield themselves as slaves, and become the 
inmates of foreign prisons. This language had 
the desired effect’; the Moors passing their swords 
across their throats, to show that they would be 
faithful to their commander to the end of their 
lives. Rais, to show in what contempt he held 
the Christians, ordered some cavalry, with a few 
hundred Turkish soldiers, to sally out and take 
possession of a hill, from the summit of which 
they might harass the Italian camp. Don Garcia, 
with several companies of soldiers, advanced in a 
gallant manner to drive them from their position ; 
but the Turks, being reinforced with a great num- 
ber of Arabs, maintained their ground with such 
desperation, that the Neopolitans would have pe- 
rished to a man, had not Juan de Vega and some 
Maltese Knights penetrated into the midst of the 
hostile squadrons, and courageously rescued their 
friends. The Viceroy observing that his artillery 
had effected a breach in the walls of the town, or- 
dered an assault to be made by his Sicilian troops, 
refusing to permit the monks of the Order to take 
the lead, which, according to ancient custom, they 
claimed as their special right, Thongh the attack 
was made two hours before day, and in a courageous 
manner, yet its result could not have been more 
disastrous ; only one, of all who were employed in 
this duty, escaped with his life ; and he was only 
saved to give what information he could to the In- 
fidels, of the intention and force of their enemies, 

About this time, Muleasses, who had accompa- 
nied the Christians in-this attack on Mehedia, was 
taken ill of a fever, and died in the sixty-fifth year 








of his age. He was of a tall stature and dark 
complexion; wise in council, brave in the field, 
but of.a temper so vindictive, that, with his last 
breath, he cursed his son and all who had assisted 
him in his unnatural rebellion. His remains were 
taken to Kayrwan, the burial place of his an- 
cestors. 

Dragut, having landed on the coast with eight 
hundred Turks, unknown to the Christians, con- 
cealed himself in some groves of olive trees, which 
bounded the Spanish lines. One of the first acts 
of this corsair was, to send a messenger to inform 
his nephew, the Governor of the castle, of his ar- 
rival—and of his intention, on St. James’ day, to 
attack his enemies, commanding him at the same 
time to make a sally, with a powerful force, to sus- 
tain him. A straggling Moor, who was in the 
suite of the deceased King, and who, by chance, 
discovered many of his countrymen laying on their 
stomachs in ambush, was the first to give the 
Viceroy intimation of the danger of the troops, 
who were out foraging for the use of his army, 
Don Juan de Vega, not wishing to recall the sol- 
diers, who were engaged on this service, took with 
him some Maltese and other officers, with a squad- 
ron of cavalry, and advanced to escort them. This 
movement caused a fierce and desperate fight, in 
which Perez de Varga, the Governor of Guletta, 
and many Knights, lost their lives. When the 
Christians reached their camp, they found the 
main body of the army warmly engaged with Rais, 
who had made a sally in spite of a murderous fire, 
and had succeeded in planting two of his standards 
on their trenches; though he could advance no 
farther, and was compelled to retire with a serious 
loss within the gates of his fortress, At a council 
of war, it being proposed to raise the siege, Don 
Garcia, who was opposed to the measure, intro- 
duced some deserters, whose opinion it was that 
any longer bombardment on the land side would be 
useless, as the walls were impregnable; but should 
the, change the point of their attack to the sea- 
ward, they would doubtless succeed in making a 
breach, and in taking the town. 

This advice being taken, some gallies were 
lashed together and moored near the fortifications, 
through which, after several discharges, a practi- 
cable breach was made. Every thing being ar- 
ranged, the Maltese were allowed to take the lead 
in the assault. Giou, who carried the standard of 
St. John, was the first who entered the town; but 
hardly had he planted it on the bastions, before he 
was killed by a musket shot. He was succeeded 
in his honorable post, by de Cussier, who proudly 
held the ensign waving over his head, while the 
battle continued. The Moors behaved with great 
firmness; the Turks, fearing Dragut’s resentment, 
should they capitulate, would receive no quarter, 





and were utterly destroyed. Many of the inhabi- 
tants, when they found their town was captured, 
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sought their safety in flight. Don Garcia, having 
purified the principal mosque, and made it a Chris- 
tian church, ordered the bodies of all the Knights 
and other officers, who had been killed in the dif- 
ferent attacks, to be there entombed. When the 
town was afterwards destroyed, these remains 
were taken to Sicily and deposited in the cathe- 
dral of Montreal; a splendid tomb being erected 
over them, and a suitable inscription engraven 
upon it. The siege of Mehedia continued for 
three months, the town being taken at the close of 
September 1550. Besides the immense booty of 
gold, silver and precious stones found in the city— 
for the place, from its strength, was used as a 
store-house for the African merchants—several 
thousand prisoners were made and carried off in 
ehains. 

Dragut, incensed at the loss of his capital and 
treasure, sent an envoy to the Sultan, to inform 
him how necessary it was to rout the Maltese 
Knights from their strong holds; adding, that 
should they be permitted to remain undisturbed, 
the commerce of his subjects would be ruined, and 
his longer possession of Egypt and Palestine be 
greatly endangered. ‘To these suggestions, Soly- 
man most willingly consented ; more especially, as 
he considered that. Charles V. had, by engaging in 
the expedition against Mehedia, faithlessly broken 
the five years’ league, which he thought was bind- 
ing between them. 

Early in the Spring of 1551, Dragut, having the 
commission of a General in the Ottoman service, 
left Constantinople with a fleet of one hundred and 
forty sail, destined to make an attack on Malta; 
Sinam, being in joint command, hoisted his flag as 
Admiral. The news of this armament’s being at 
sea, greatly alarmed the Order and the Spanish 
court. Charles V., supposing that Dragut was the 
prime mover of the enterprise, be it what it might, 
ordered his Admiral to put to sea, and give him 
battle, desiring also the Grand-Master to send his 
gallies with as many Knights as he could spare 
from his garrison. To this request Omedes ac- 
ceded, pretending to believe that the Turks were 
to act in concert with the French against the city 
of Naples ; though his council were satisfied, from 
the statement of the chevalier De St. John, who 
had returned from cruising on the coast of the Mo- 
rea, that it was destined against their island ; they 
strongly protested against his sending his squadron 
away at a time when he might be so hardly pressed 
himself. Villegagnon, the monk, who was so con- 
spicuous at the siege of Algiers, having arrived at 
Messina, sent a letter to the Grand-Master to in- 
form him, that the Infidels were on their way to 
attack him ; and that he could not be too active in 
making preparations for the defence of his Order. 
So satisfied was the Knight of the correctness of 
his statement, that he asked permission of the 
Viceroy of Sicily to leave for Malta, and open the 





eyes of Omedes to his fatal error in supposing 
himself in safety, when there was a mine ready to 
explode, which might bury him and the whole 
Chapter in one general ruin. Villegagnon, making 
his appearance at the convent, being asked from 
whom he received his information, answered, that 
he was indebted for it to Montmorency, the con- 
stable of France, who told him, at the moment of 
his departure, that the Sultan was determined to 
bend his whole force against Malta and Tripoli, 
that he might be revenged of the Khights for the 
prominent part which they had taken in the cap- 
ture of Mehedia and other places on the African 
coast. The Grand-Master, who had received this 
zealous monk with the greatest coolness, simply 
remarked, on his leaving, to some friends who were 
around him, “that either this Frenchman is the 
high constable’s dupe, or he wishes us to be his ;” 
adding, “that he could never believe that the Sultan 
would send so large a force against two such ste- 
rile islands as Malta and Gozo; from the plunder 
of which he could never collect a sufficient amount 
to defray him for one-tenth part of the expense 
which he must necessarily incur, to carry his ob- 
ject into execution.” 

The Turks sailing along the coast of Sicily, sur- 
prised the castle and town of Augusta, which 
they easily took, and thoroughly sacked. Few of 
the inhabitants lost their lives, as they fled to the 
mountains, whither they were not pursued. So 
stubborn was Omedes, that, even after this news 
was received, he would not believe the Ottoman 
fleet would visit his island. 

On the 16th of July, the Grand-Master awoke 
to his error; for being called at early dawn, he 
saw from the windows of his palace the crescent 
waving in the westerly breeze, and a large number 
of hostile ships laying off the mouth of his harbor. 
Though the Knights were surprised at seeing so 
large an armament, yet they were not dismayed, 
Dividing themselves in different companies, some 
were employed in putting the women and children 
in places of safety, arming their men, and marshal- 
ling the soldiers ; while others made excursions to 
discover the strength of their enemies, and watch 
their movements. In this last service, a Spanish 
commander, Guimerano, and a monk of English 
origin, were particularly active. The former, put- 
ting himself at the head of one hundred Knights 
on foot and three hundred musqueteers, ascended 
Mount Sceberras, where he remained in ambush 
awaiting the landing of the Turkish General, who 
was approaching in a galley to reconnoitre from 
his position. When the Turks came within range 
of his shot, he opened upon them with such pre- 
cision, that many of the rowers were killed ; while 
those who. escaped, in the greatest alarm, aban- 
doned their oars. Sinam, enraged at their cow- 
ardice, ordered them, on their peril, to pull for the 
shore. Guimerano, satisfied with the check he 
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had given the Infidels, hastily embarked his men 
and returned to the Bourg, the usual residence of 
the convent, and the only place on the island which 
could, with any chance of success, be defended 
against the huge force which had appeared to in- 
vade it. The English commander, with thirty of 
the Order and four hundred mounted islanders, re- 
paired to the beach, where the Turks were endea- 
voring to effect another landing. So courageously 
did they maintain their ground, that the besiegers, 
seeing any further attempt to land would be use- 
less, and only expose them to greater loss, returned 
to the fleet, carrying their dead and wounded with 
them. 

Sinam, having reached the summit of Mount 
Sceberras, and carefully observed the situation of 
St. Angelo, with its bastions and bulwarks, asked 
of Dragut, in an angry manner, if that was the 
castle which he had mentioned to Solyman as being 
so easy to reduce? ‘ Surely no eagle could have 
chosen a more craggy and difficult place to make 
her nest in. Dost thou not see that men must 
have wings to get up to it, and that all the artillery 
and troops of the universe would not be able to 
take it by force?” An old Turkish officer who 
was of his suite, remarked: “ Seest thou that bul- 
wark which juts out in the sea, and on which the 
Maltese have planted the great standard of their 
Order * I can assure thee, that whilst I was a pri- 
soner with them, I have helped to carry a part of 
the huge stones of which it is built, and am pretty 
sure that before thou canst make thyself master of 
it, thou wilt be overtaken by the winter season ; 
and probably likewise prevented from succeeding, 
by some powerful succors from Europe.” Dragut 
still supporting his opinion, a council of war was 
called—at which it was decided, not to attack St. 
Angelo, but to advance some seven miles inland, 
and commence their operations against Citta Vec- 
chia, the ancient capital of the island. 

St. Paul’s Bay being the most convenient place 
for the Ottoman army to land, the fleet were car- 
ried thither and all the time kept under way, as the 
water was shallow, and the anchorage, in the event 
of a northerly gale, dangerous. While the slaves 
were employed in landing the artillery and drag- 
ging it over the rugged rocks—a tedious work during 
the summer heats—the- Turks amused themselves 
by making continual incursions in the country, kill- 
ing the inhabitants, razing their dwellings, plun- 
dering every thing of value, and destroying all the 
crops of cotton, corn and fruit, which the peasants, 
in their flight, had not been able to carry with 
them. : 

The number of inhabitants in Citta Vecchia was 
not far from twelve thousand, of both sexes and 
all ages—a people who were only accustomed to 
till the earth, and who were more disposed to sur- 
render to their enemies than to arm and become 
subject to the Knights, and to the few soldiers 


who were there to defend them. While making 
this remark, we would not wish to imply that the 
Maltese were cowards, for we believe that they 
were then, as they are now, a courageous race ; 
but they feared for the safety of their wives and 
children; and thought, that unless assistance was 
sent them by the Grand-Master, it would be mad- 
ness for them to attempt to defend their city against 
so formidable a force. 

Adordo, the Governor, being alarmed for the 
safety of his garrison, when he observed the num- 
ber of Turks who had encamped themselves before 
his fortress, sent a messenger at midnight to St. 
Angelo, to inform the council of his situation; and 
to add, that to protect the place, it would be ne- 
cessary for him to have a large reinforcement of 
disciplined troops, and some Knights to command 
them—making particular mention of Villegagnon, 
whom he desired would come to assist with his 
prowess and advice. 

Omedes, being glad of an opportunity to rid him- 
self of the presence of the French monk, who en- 
joyed so great an influence in the Order, and on 
all oceasions spoke his mind so freely, consented 
to his departure ; though he pretended to think 
that it was not necessary, as the peasants were so 
numerous, and sufficiently good soldiers to protect 
themselves and their capital. Villegagnon, indig- 
nant that the Grand-Master should refuse to grant 
the relief which Adordo requested, bluntly re- 
marked, that he did not conceive the safety of 
Citta Vecchia at all depended upon the number of 
ignorant citizens, who, from their different villa- 
ges, had fled there for protection, and who might, 
on the first attack of their enemies, be induced to 
fly; but rather on the Knights, who, from their 
sense of honor and education, would never, but 
with their lives, yield the place which they should 
be charged todefend. Omedes replied in a haughty 
manner, that six chosen members of the convent 
would be permitted to accompany the French com- 
mander to the capital; and should he fear to go 
with that number, others of his friends, he thought, 
might be found, who would be proud of being em- 
ployed on so honorable a service. “Sir,” said 
Villegagnon, “I will soon convince you that fear 
never made me shun any danger.” So saying, he 
immediately started with his companions for their 
distant and dangerous post, which they safely 
reached unknown to the Turks; they were drawn 
up into the fortress by cords, the Governor fearing 
to open the gates to admit them. ‘The Maltese 
greeted the arrival of this small party with so 
general a discharge of artillery, and such continued 
shouts, as to induce the besiegers to believe that 
strong reinforcements had reached the garrison 
during the previous night. 

Villegagnon, to encourage the citizens, gave 
them to understand, that he had come in advance 





of a large force; though he frankly told Adordo 
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that he could expect no other help from the Grand- 
Master and that he and his friends had only come 
to perish as Christian warriors in defence of that 
standard under which they were enlisted. 

A fortunate stratagem was at this time devised 
by the pay-master general of the forces, which 
succeeded to admiration. This Knight penned a 
letter at Malta, and directed it to Omedes, as if it 
had been written from Messina, in which he stated 
that a large fleet would leave the port the first 
fair wind, under the celebrated Doria, who had or- 
ders from Charles V., either to compel the Turks 
to raise the siege, or give them battle. A small 
vessel being sent out of the harbor, this despatch 
was entrusted to the crew, who were in the se- 
cret; they were directed to retreat in their boats 
to the shore when pursued ; but to leave the letter 
where it might be easily found. When the vessel 
was taken, the letter was carried to Sinam, who, 
on learning its contents, called his officers together, 
to whom he said that he undertook the siege of 
Citta Vecchia, only at the earnest suggestion of 
Dragut ; that he was opposed to its continuance ; 
and recommended that they should immediately 
repair to Tripoli, before the season was more ad- 
vanced, and the blustering weather should com- 
mence—adding, that should the information which 
he had received be true, and of its correctness 
they had no reason to doubt, the Christians might 
attack and captare their fleet, while the principal 
officers and the most of their soldiers would be at 
such a distance as not to be able to render their 
friends the least assistance. Should this happen, 
Sinam asked, what is to become of ust There 
will be but this alternative—either to die, while 
vainly attempting to take this castle—or surrender 
as prisoners of war, and become slaves to these 
monks, whom we are here to conquer. Though 
these arguments were so conclusive, yet the mem- 
bers of the council would not consent to raise the 
siege, until the Admiral promised to stop while on 
his way to Africa, and make an attempt on Gaules, 
now called Gozo, a small island about thirty miles 
in circumference, and four miles distant from Malta. 
Therefore, by the lucky trick of the pay-master, 
Citta Vecchia was doubtless saved. 

The Turks, as they retired, were fired upon 
from the Maltese batteries ; but more from bravado 
than effect ; as they were out of gun-shot distance, 
and consequently could suffer no loss. 

Three hours after the Ottoman army was em- 
barked at St. Paul’s Bay, a portion of it was again 
landed on Gozo, and had already commenced its 
ravages. The people leaving their habitations, 
sought refuge in the citadel, which was unfortu- 
nately commanded by a young Spanish Knight, 
Galatian de Sessa, who was more of a craven than 
soldier ; he, having on the first appearance of dan- 
ger, fled to his quarters, and there kept himself 
concealed, though repeatedly called upon by the 
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citizens to appear and aid them with his advice, as 
they were willing to maké a desperate defence. 
A brave English cavalier, incensed at the dastardly 
conduct of the Governor, assumed the command, 
and with his own hand fired off the only piece of 
cannon in the place which would bear upon his 
enemies ; the piece did no little service, having 
killed some mussulmen of rank, which kept the 
rest for a time from approaching the walls. No 
one having the courage to take the place of the 
Englishman, who fell by a shot from the besieger’s 
battery, de Sessa sent a monk to Sinam, offering to 
capitulate, should he guarantee the lives, liberties 
and effects of all the inhabitants. The Admiral 
contemptuously returned for answer, that he would 
make no such promises ; and that if the place was 
not immediately surrendered, he would hang the 
commander at its gates. 

This message being given to the Governor, he 
sent the monk a second time consenting to admit 
the Turks, provided he should be allowed, with 
two hundred, to retire in safety to the convent at 
Malta. This request was refused; the liberty of 
forty only being promised; and the messenger in- 
formed, that should he return again to offer other 
terms, he would be instantly flayed alive. De 
Sessa in despair surrendered ; and the ‘Furks find- 
ing him in his palace, the first place which they 
entered, compelled him, like a beast of burden, to 
carry on his back, down to their ships, the pro- 
perty they found in his own apartments. Sinam, 
to have the appearance of not breaking his word, 
sought among all the inhabitants for the forty who 
were the most aged and infirm, remarking that 
they were, in his opinion, the principal inhabitants, 
and least able to endure the sufferings of a cap- 
tivity in a distant land. Six thousand three hun- 
dred Gezotans were, on this sad occasion, made 
captives, and carried off in slavery. De Sessa 
being stripped akhnost naked, was put in chains, 
and sent as a prisoner to a Turkish galley. 

An instance of desperate courage was shown at 
this time by a Sicilian peasant, who, preferring 
death to bondage, first poignarded his wife with 
two lovely daughters, and then sallying forth with 
his musket and cross-bow, expended all his bullets 
and arrows before he fell, covered with wounds in 
the midst of his enemies. 
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Tell me not that I must stay 
While thou goest fur away, 
For indeed I cannot be 

Any where if not with thee. 


But wherever thou shalt roam, 

[ will make thy side my home ; 
With thee rove, and with thee rest, 
Leaning on thy gentle Lreast. 
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As the ivy, passion-bound, 
Clasps her cherished elm around, 
Folding it with many a ring; 

So to thee, my love, I cling. 


As the ivy, torn away 

From her sole supporting stay, 
Droopeth, dieth ; so must I, 
Severed from thee, droop and die. 


O! my husband, know’st thou not 
That the Lord hath linked our lot? 
And whatever is thy fate, 

Mine shall not be separate. 





VOGUE. 


To be in vogue, is an object for the attainment of 
which more nerve is strained, I believe, than in any 
other human effort, and I take great credit to my- 
self, therefore, for the sacrifice I shall make in this 
article—a sacrifice that will probably be deemed 
the most disinterested of any recorded in literary 
history ; for I propose to make some remarks that 
will put me out of vogue—place me beyond the 
pale of fashion, and for aught I either know or 
care, beyond the boundaries of civilization. The 
Messenger professes, I believe, to be a ‘‘ liberal” 
magazine, and it will, 1 dare say, be willing to 
“dot down” the impressions of thinking citizens, 
whether they all of them happen to think fashion- 
ably or not. The writer of the straggling thoughts 
here embodied, would be very sorry to “ commit” 
the Messenger to any outre, or old fashioned notions; 

‘but, perhaps a few such crude ideas as occur to the 
mind that does its own thinking, may not give very 
great offence even to the exquisite, and possibly 
may even reach the sympathies of those who are 
not quite so exquisite. At all events, I expressly 
beseech that our excellent friend Mr. White may 
not be held responsible for the heresies of the author, 
if they really be heresies; but, that he may be 
excused on the ground of the national franchise— 
the right of saying pretty much what every body 
pleases on all subjects. 

“The largest liberty” is the modern motto, and 
it is difficult to see, upon the principle of this adage, 
what right the editor of a republican magazine has, 
to reject the honest thoughts of a “ free citizen,” 
even though they may run counter to the current 
of popular opinion, or more accurately speaking, 
the affectation of that opinion. 

This is, it must be confessed, a tolerably long 
preface to so very short a title as I have adopted ; 
but, the truth is, I thought it but reasonable, since 
I was so merciful in the brevity of my title, that I 
should be indulged in a pretty tedious introduction. 
If it be too tedious, there is no shorter remedy for 
the reader than that which obtains among the aspi- 


Even after that exploit, however, I am afraid 
there will be farther forbearance called for. It 
will still be necessary, I fear, to ask him to help 
us a'little in examining into the meaning of this 
same word “ Vogue;” and asI have no Anglo- 
Saxon dictionary by me, or a Lexicon in any other 
language, likely to throw much etymological light 
on the subject, perhaps after all we may remain 
rather in the dark as to the legitimate signification 
of the very “ heading” of this otherwise learned 
essay. 

Vogue! What the deuse is “ vogue?” it may 
possibly be asked. J am not precisely prepared to 
assume the responsibility of a definition; but I 
believe the word means—something that caprice 
has taken up, without knowing very well herself 
what it means, per se—something that has obtained 
a vulgar standing among those who can’t account 
for their own partialities. ‘This, I believe, is about 
what “vogue” amounts to. If there be any thing 
more definable or more sensible in its composition, 
I have only to pray heaven for further enlighten- 
ment. 

* * * * * * 

If the foregoing attempt to convey my own mean- 
ing of the subject matter be in any degree satisfac- 
tory, it only remains to analyze it by looking a little 
into some of its component parts, and by exhibit- 
ing some of their more prominent phases. 

Vogue is as various as the human whims that 
give it life and being. There are the musical 
vogue, the literary vogue, the political vogue—the 
vogue of taste in artificial productions, embracing 
the labors of the painter, the poet, the statuary 
and the architect ; the vogue in what we wear, and 
in what we eat, as well as in the particular fashion 
how we shall eat after the table is spread. In 
short, there are so many vogues, that we have no 
idea of enumerating 2nd stillless of descanting on 
them, at this time. We shall touch one or two of 
them, and afterwards go on with others; unless 
our heterodoxy should be so palpable that the rea- 
ders of the Messenger veto any farther proceedings. 

The musical vogue is the most obstinate, as it 
certainly is the most senseless and stupid of the 
vogue family ; for its followers, man, woman and 
child, only endure their delights. Their ecstasies 
are all forced, and would be worse than torture if 
the sufferers were not carried through the infliction 
by the desire to be considered fashionable. They 
find it fashionable to admire a certain style of music, 
and of course they must admire, or confess to 
downright barbarism. Italian music, like Mr. 
Biddle’s notion of Greek architecture, when he 
built the Banking House, is all that is ‘‘ endurable 
in classic minds ;” and, therefore, all else is coun- 
terfeit. 

The moving melodies of nature, the combination 





rants to martial glory in the New-England militia— 
he must jump the preliminaries. 


of sounds which please the ear and animate the 
heart, are all to be discarded, looked down upon 
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and despised, because they have not the merit of 
falling in with modern taste ; a physical dogma is as 
absurd in the abstract as it is in the concrete—as 
gross in the mental as it is in the animal appetite— 
as absurd as it would be to say that the palate has 
the right to usurp the functions of the ear, and de- 
cide upon what should, and what should not, please 
the latter organ; just about as rational as for the 
auricular organ to undertake to regulate the facul- 
ties of its brother member, and tell the palate when 
to relish oysters, and when to prefer a dish of 
Chinese bird’s nests “ fried in fat,” and how the 
latter delicacy tasted best—manipulated with chop- 
sticks, or carried to the mouth through the medium 
of knife, fork or spoon ! 

The simple music of our forefathers, the martial 
sounds that led them to battle and to victory, the 
“ wood-notes wild” which have thrown a romance 
over our rural reminiscences, are voted vulgar by 
a vulgar cognoscenti, and every natural note and 
combination of natural notes are flouted, as so much 
heathenism, by the runners after the caterwauling 
of Italian professors, whether they play their “ va- 
riations” in the shape of bearded 6assos—pumpkin 
vines in the vernacular—or unbearded Cypreans 
who sing unintelligible contralto. The beautiful 
airs of Ireland, of Scotland, of England, and of 
our own country (if we have any,) are mere bores 
that the poodleism of fashion pretends to turn up 
its pug-nose at; while the “ difficult passagés” of a 
mustachioed savage from Milan, Mantua, Bologna 
or the Black Forest, are swallowed with -a gusto 
equal to that of a half-starved Neapolitan, when 
theft or charity has supplied him with a mouthful 
of macaroni. 

It may be that I was born a Goth, and that my 
** susceptibility to sound” is different from that of 
my countrymen; but I do not believe it. I am of 
opinion that my tastes and my organs of sensation 
are as acute and as well regulated as those who 
“ feign a fancy and affect a folly.” 

Those who profess to be knowing in these mat- 
ters tell us that it requires an *‘ educated taste” to 
relish Italian music, and that a novice in these 
mysteries does not himself know what he likes. 
Nature has provided him no medium through 
which he has the least insight into his own sensa- 
tions! He must put himself into training before he 
can distinguish an agreeable from a disagreeable 
sound, or know for an instant whether a melody be 
melodious or not. He is called upon to consider 
a guttural cadenza, ghastly as the last grunt of a 
doomed porker, as the ne plus ultra of vocal ex- 
cellence, and to be in utter ecstasy with it, while 
he would vastly prefer the torment of a concert of 
broken-headed drums, and the cracked fifes of a 
Barkhemstead militia company. What we ought 
to like in music is a very different thing from what 
we do like, according to the canons of musical criti- 
cism, and we are actually called upon for ecstasy 


Vor. VIII—25 








when nature and true taste feel nothing but dis- 
gust. c 

We have, through life perhaps, cherished a favo- 
rite air, and we ask a lady at the piano to play it 
for us; she commences, and in executing—literally 
executing it—we find ourselves in a fog of “ varia- 
tions,” and obscured by a cart-load of “ science,” 
which render identity impossible, and make us 
anxious for the creaking of a grindstone, or the 
rumbling of an iron-waggon over the pavement, 
to relieve us. This is vogue—musical vogue, and 
which can only be reached by those who are edu- 
cated for it. Heaven be thanked that I, at least, 
was not educated in such a school. There is no 
telling what a man might not have been educated 
to. It is easy enough to feach any thing. Canni- 
bals are taught to prefer human flesh to any thing 
that could be placed before them; and the ladies 
of the Celestial Empire are educated in the full 
belief, that small feet, educated into a deformity 
which makes them cripples for life, are of all things 
the most charming. This Chinese vogue, how- 
ever, is considered out of taste among most other 
people, though the pinching process is, we acknow- 
ledge, “ practiced to some extent in this commu- 
nity ;” but outlandish as we may look upon such 
propensities, they are quite as natural, and rather 
more rational, than the education of the taste which 
requires us to consider modern music any thing 
but an abomination. 

This is what I choose to say, Mr. Editor, of 
musical “ vogue.” If you think it /oo outrageous, 
you had better not permit me to say any thing about 
the other members of that fantastic family. 





WHERE ART THOU, WANDERER, WHERE ? 
BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 


Where art thou, wanderer, where? 
Where stray, this hour, thine ever-restless feet— 
What lovelier place than home, what voice more sweet, 
What truer, tenderer care, 
Dost thou, afar from us, my brother, meet ? 
To what bright phantom doth thy spirit bow ? 
Wealth? ’tis not worth thy childhood’s happy home ! 
Fame? ’tis a false gem glittering on the brow! 
Love ? doth not a fair meek image sometimes come, 
With all-beseeching glance and tear-dimm’d eye, 
Calling thee back by Nature’s holiest tie ? 


Where art thou, wanderer,, where ? 
Amid the splendid pomp of some proud English hall, 
In courtly bower, or at the midnight ball, 
Amid the bright and fair? 
Canst thou be happy there, a stranger mong them all? 
Where art thou? sailing upon that sunny sea, 
Whose shining ripples wash the shores of Spain? 
In lovely Greece, and classic ltaly— 
Roam’st thou through grove, and hill, and flowery plain? 





Pausing by each old haunt of fallen glory, 
To gather treasures for thy future story? 
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Where art thou, wanderer, where? 
Beneath the sultry blue of Asia’s far-off sky, 
By mosque, and idol-fane, and snowy-mouatain high, 

Or Persian valley fair— 
Where strange bright birds and flowers enchant thine eager 


own words, “‘ worm-like, was trampled ; adder-like, 
revenged.” Shelley’s nature, though, was far dif- 
ferent from Byron’s; there was no bitterness in his 





heart; in spite of all his wrongs, he loved his race ; 


eye? and, in his Italian exile, he cherished the same 


Or art thou where the stars of Afric shine? 

In Moorish palace, or by Nile’s green shore— 
’*Mid pyramids, spice-woods, and golden mine ? 

Or where the harp of Memnon play'd of yore? 

Or doth the Southern cross, magnificent and grand, 
Shine on thy path in the Cordillera land? 


O! wheresoe’er thou art, 
We pray thee, burst each flowery spell, and come. 
Fain with soft-links of love, would we draw home 
The wanderer’s step and heart, 
Never again from its dear scenes to roam. 
Come, for thy kind old father waits to bless— 
Come, ere thy mother’s dimming eye is clos’d— 
Brother and sister wait for thy caress— 
Thy wife—thy child—’tis long since they repos’d 
Upon thy heart. O, by that fair boy’s promise— 
By thy early love for her, linger no lorger from us! 
March, 1842. 





THE “PROMETHEUS UNBOUND” 
OF SHELLEY. 


It has been stated by Macaulay, in one of his in- 
comparable essays, that the present is rather a 
critical than an original age; and although we can- 
not entirely coincide in this opinion, believing as 
we do, that talent has rather changed its direction, 
than ceased its efforts; yet, to a certain extent, we 
must admit the justice of the remark. We believe 
that as much good has been done, by directing the 
attention of the public to hidden beauties of thought 
and diction in neglected authors, as by working up 
the old ore into new shapes to please the popular 
taste. 

In no country has the influence of reviewers 
been more powerfully felt than in Great Britain; 
and although they may have passed many hasty 
judgments, and effected some injustice—as the fate 
of poor Keats can testify—yet, upon the whole, 
their influence has been decidedly beneficial. The 
full though tardy justice, they have of late awarded 
to Shelley, would do much to redeem many sins, 
both of omission and commission. His case has 
been one of peculiar hardship; seldom has so much 
obloquy been leaped upon the head of one man. 
His whole life was so embittered by constant and 
unrelenting persecution, that it became a torture to 
him. Fora mere speculative difference of opinion, 
he was made a scoff and a finger-point—his feel- 
ings outraged—his complaints disregarded—his 
children wrested from his guardianship by the strong 
arm of the law—and he himself finally driven from 
his country, amidst the exultant yells of enemies, 
whose enmity he had never provoked. 


warm sympathy and gushing kindness, which cha- 

racterized his boyish years. ‘The malice of his 

enemies might banish him from the shores of his 

country, but could not erase its memory from his 

heart. His writings too have shared the hard 

fate which seemed to cling to their author. Steeped 

as they are in the spirit of human love, breathing 
the loftiest sentiment and the purest morality, and 
enriched and adorned by a fancy as varied as it 

was beautiful, they have nevertheless been stamped 

with reprobation, as the ravings of an atheist and 

misanthrope. With the strange inconsistency of 
hate, as Talfourd well observes, “this poet is said 
to deny Deity, who sees Deity in every thing.” 
What was the pretext for this unsparing warfare 
against him? Why, the publication of an Infidel 
poem, ‘Queen Mab.” The noble defence of Ser- 
geant Talfourd, in the case of Moxon, has now 
placed this matter in its true light. But even had 
the fact been otherwise, we do most solemnly pro- 
test against the principle involved, that men should 
be persecuted for mere opinion’s sake. If an opinion 
be founded on false premises, it can easily be re- 
futed by argument; if it be true, it can do no in- 
jury; and that policy is as short-sighted as it is 
unjust, which makes a martyr of the man who can- 
didly and honestly avows his opinions. Not that 
we are attempting to defend the opinions contained 
in “Queen Mab;” but this poem was written when 
Shelley was a boy of 18, and was never intended 
for publication ; and many of the sentiments there ex- 
pressed were afterwards repudiated by him in his 
maturer years. We merely allude to the injustice 
of punishing the man for the indiscretions of the 
boy. 

The Westminster Review, for April, 1841, con- 
tains an able and eloquent sketch of the life and 
character of Shelley, in which the “ Revolt of Is- 
lam” and the “ Cenci” are highly praised; but it 
leaves unnoticed our especial favorite, the “ Pro- 
metheus Unbound.” And, as we do not recollect 
ever to have seen any separate notice taken of it, 
we will venture briefly to convey our own impres- 
sions of this production, relying on the kind for- 
bearance of the “‘ gentle reader.” 

The “ Prometheus Unbound” is, both in subject 
and construction, an attempt to imitate the ancient 
drama; an attempt in which only one other of the 
moderns has succeeded: need we mention Tal- 
fourd? And even “ Ion,” beautiful and classical as 
it is, both in spirit and execution, does not strictly 
adhere to the ancient model; for the chorus, “‘ the 
idealized Spectator,” as Schlegel finely calls it, is 





Byron too was driven forth; but he, to use his 


not introduced. Shelley, on the other hand, does 
not deviate from the form of the ancient drama. 
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The “ Prometheus Unbound,” was intended as a 
sequel to the “ Prometheus Vinctus” of AXschylus; 
one was written by Aischylus himself, but only the 
outline of the plot has reached us: in it, the Titan 
is reconciled to his foe, the secret.in his posses- 
sion is revealed to Jupiter, by which the danger 
that menaced him is arrested, and his rule more 
firmly.established than before. The plot of Shel- 
ley’s drama is different; he rightly thought that 
reconciling the champion with the oppressor of 
mankind was but a “lame and impotent conclu- 
sion,” and one which marred the character of Pro- 
metheus; he therefore preserves the unity of the 
character : and, by the downfall of Jupiter, and the 
liberation of Prometheus, he shadows forth the 
triumph of good over evil. No one saw more 
clearly than Shelley the high contrast he provoked, 
in selecting a subject which the mighty master of 
the tragic muse had already made his own; he 
himself earnestly deprecates any such comparison ; 
but the issue of the high attempt has proved, that 
it was dictated, not by the promptings of an idle 
vanity, but by the happy audacity of genius, confi- 
dent of its own resources. We do not pretend to 
compare this drama with its great prototype ; for, 
who could ever hope to reach the-unapproachable 
sublimity of AUschylus t He towers above his own 
contemporaries like a giant cliff, grim, frowning and 
inaccessible from the distance. The first concep- 
tion of the Prometheus was his; and for that age, 
grand was the conception of mind triumphing over 
brute foree—of the terrible wrath of Omnipotent 
malice, baffled by the firm endurance of an indomi- 
table will, animated by superior intellect ; for Pro- 
methus knows more than his enemy, and in that 
knowledge is his superior. 

His crime too, what was it t “ Sympathy for the 
race of man!” The literature of the world does 
not present a picture more darkly grand than that 
of the Titan, chained to his rock, and suffering 
strange tortures, yet supported and sustained by 
his own steady soul, and laughing to scorn the vain 
malice of his vindictive enemy. Nor is the exe- 
cution inferior to the conception; for now, when 
Athens, her laws, her customs and rites, are but 
the dim shadows of a shade, almost lost in the twi- 
light of a remote antiquity, the “ Prometheus” still 
remains, to delight and fascinate the seholar who 
possesses the key to its hidden treasures; a drama 
belonging to no one age nor nation, but to all man- 
kind. Valuable is it, too, in another respect. It 
embodies the philosophy of the age—that dark and 
gloomy fatalism which made man a puppet in the 
hands of Fate, and which extended even to his 
gods; for Jupiter, though Lord of heaven and 
earth, is the slave of Destiny, and subject to a doom 
he may not fathom nor avoid. 

Our space will not allow us to do more than to 
give a few specimens of the manner in which Shel- 
ley has performed his task; for we really believe 


that his drama has been as little read as its Gre- 
cian model, by the mass of readers. We take no 
credit to ourselves for a familiarity with its beau- 
ties. The rude laborer with his spade may often 
lay bare the treasure, for which the philosopher, 
with his divining rod, may have sought in vain. 

When the drama opens, Prometheus is lying 
chained to a rock on the Indian Caucasus, with 
‘two of the Oceanides, Panthea and Ione, seated at 
his feet. He thus bursts forth in an address to 
Jupiter : 

Prometheus. 

“ Monarch of Gods and Demons, and all spirits 

But One, who throng those bright and rolling worlds 

Which Thou and [ alone of living things 

Behold with sleepless eyes! regard this Earth, 

Made multitudinous with thy slaves, whom thou 

Requitest for knee-worship, prayer and praise, 

And toil, and hecatombs of broken hearts, 

With fear and self-contempt and barren hope. 

Whilst me, who am thy foe, eyeless in hate, 

Hast thou made reign and triumph, to thy scorn, 

O’er mine own misery and thy vain revenge. 

Three thousand years of sleep-unshelter’d hours, 

And moments aye divided by keen pangs 

Till they seem’d years—torture and solitude, 


Scorn and despair,—these are mine empire.” 
* * * 


* 

“‘ No change, no pause, no hope! Yet I endure. 

I ask the Earth, have not the mountains felt? 

I ask yon Heaven, the all-beholding Sun, 

Has it not seen? The Sea, in storm or calm, 

Heaven’s ever-changing shadow, spread below, 

Have its deaf waves not heard my agony ? 

Ah me! alas, pain, pain ever, for ever !” 

* * * * 

“ And yet to me welcome is day and night, 

Whether one breaks the hoar frost of the morn, 

Or starry, dim and slow, the other climbs 

The leaden-color’d east ; for then they lead 

The wingless, crawling hours, one among whom 

—As some dark Priest hails the reluctant victim— 

Shall drag thee, cruel King, to kiss the blood 

From these pale feet, which then might trample thee 

If they disdain’d not such a prostrate slave, 

Disdain! Ah no! I pity thee.” 

Herein we think the Titan of A®schylus infe- 
rior to that of Shelley. The former is drawn as a 
stern, fierce, implacable being, returning the hate 
of Jupiter with equal bitterness, and awaiting with 
stern joy the doom which he knows will crush his 
enemy. Notso the Prometheus of Shelley. From 
the lofty height of his moral superiority, he looks 
down with pity upon his foe, and recalls the curse 
which, in the first bitterness of his heart—“ e’er 
misery made him wise”—he had pronounced upon 
him. The ruling principle of the Prometheus 
of Auschylus, is hate ; that of Shelley's, is benevo- 
lence. Thus, at the end of this invocation to Ju- 
piter, he calls on the Elements to repeat to him 
his curse, so that he may recall it. The Elements, 
fearful of the wrath of Jupiter, refuse to repeat it ; 
as also does the Earth; who finally summons the 





“ Phantasm of Jupiter,” who repeats the curse. 
Prometheus then asks : 
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( Prometheus.) 
“ Were these my words, 9 parent ?” 


( The Earth.) 
**They were thine.” 


( Prometheus.) 
“It doth repent me : words are quick and vain: 
Grief for a while is blind, and so was mine. 
I wish no living thing to suffer pain.” 

The Earth, mistaking the meaning of the with- 
drawal, and fearing that the Titan is about to yield 
to his enemy, bursts forth into lamentation. Just 
at this time Mercury, followed by the Furies, 
reaches the spot. A dialogue ensues between Mer- 
cury and the Titan, in which he seeks to persuade 
him to submit and reveal his secret to Jupiter, and 
shows him the Furies eager to torment him; but 
finding all in vain, finally says— 

( Mercury.) 
“Alas! I wonder at, yet pity thee.” 

Prometheus replies— 

“ Pity the self-despising slaves of Heaven, 
Not me, within whose mind sits peace serene, 
As light in the sun, throned : how vain is talk! 
Call up the fiends.” 

Mercury then departs, and the Furies are left 
behind. Here occur some of the most powerful 
passages in the drama; for the Furies do not ap- 
ply physical pain, but are made to work upon the 
mind and feelings of their victim, particularly by 
showing him the sufferings and evils entailed on 
the human race, for whose sake he is suffering so 
much. When first they approach him, he asks— 


** Horrible forms, 
What and who are ye?”’ 





First Fury. 
“We are the ministers of pain and fear, 
And disappointment, and mistrust, and hate, 
And clinging crime ; and as lean dogs pursue 
Through wood and lake some struck and sobbing fawn, 
We track all things that weep, and bleed, and live, 
When the great King betrays them to our will.” 
Prometheus. 
“ Oh! many fearful natures in one name— 
I know ye”—— 


The Furies, after all their tortures, which are 
powerfully described by the chorus, finding it vain 
to shake the constancy of the sufferer, retire; and 
Prometheus, left alone with the Oceanides, again 
bursts forth : 


“Ah woe! Alas! pain, pain ever, for ever! 

I close my tearless eyes, but see more clear 

Thy works within my woe-illumined mind, 

Thou subtle tyrant! Peace is in the grave. 

The grave hides all things beautiful and good : 

I am a God, and cannot find it there, 

Nor would I seek it: for, though dread revenge, 
This is defeat, fierce king! not victory. 

The sights with which thou torturest, gird my soul 
With new endurance, till the hour arrives 

When they shall be no types of things which are.” 


subtle and fair spirits, whose homes are the dim 
caves of human thought.” Amidst their triumphant 
prophecies of the happiness of the human race, 
and the triumph of Prometheus, the first act 
closes. In the second act, Asia, (another of the 
Oceanides, and beloved of Prometheus,) accompa- 
nied by Panthea, visits the cave of ‘“ Demogor- 
gon”—the incarnate Destiny, who holds in his pos- 
session the secret in which the safety of Jupiter is 
involved. His answers are mysterious and ora- 
cular ;—he tells them, however, that the “ car of 
the hour” which is to seal the doom of the world, 
has now arrived, and that the hidden destiny is 
soon to be accomplished. In the third act Jupi- 
ter is discovered seated on his throne, and an- 
nounces to the other deities that he is at length 
triumphant, and that the soul of man shall be 
trampled out, like an “ extinguished spark.” In 
the midst of his exultation, the “ car of the hour” 
arrives; Demogorgon descends, and commands 
Jupiter to “ follow him down the abyss.” Jupiter 
at first resists; but finding force in vain, exclaims— 
“Mercy! mercy! 
No pity, no release, no respite! Oh, 
That thou wouldst make mine enemy my judge, 
Even where he hangs, sear’d by my long revenge 
On Caucasus! he would not doom me thus, 


Gentle, and just, and dreadless, is he not _ 
The monarch of the world? 


Sink with me then, 
We two will sink on the wide waves of ruin, 
Even as a vulture and a snake outspent 
Drop, twisted in inextricable fight, 
Into a shoreless sea. Let hell unlock 
Its mounded oceans of tempestuous fire, 
And whelm on them into the bottomless void 
This desolated world, and thee, and me, 
The conqueror and the conquer’d, and the wreck 
Of that for which they combated. 

“Ai! ai! 

The Elements obey me not. I sink 
Dizzily down, ever, for ever, down. 
And, like a cloud, mine enemy above 
Darkens my fall with victory! Ai! ai!” 


Hercules then unbinds Prometheus, amidst the 
rejoicings of the Oceanides and the Elements. 

In the fourth act, the benefits conferred on them 
by the sufferings of Prometheus are unfolded, and 
the drama concludes with the exalted moral drawn 
from the allegory which was its subject. 

From these imperfect fragments, the “ disjecta 
membra poete,” some idea may be formed of the 
scope and aim of this great drama; but in the nar- 
row limits of an article like this, it is impossible to 
convey any thing like an adequate idea of the lyric 
flow and harmony of the verse, or the striking 
power of the thoughts embodied in it. Like all 
the other productions of Shelley, it is intensely 
imaginative throughout ; but even in his loftiest 
flights, he sustains himself with a strong and steady 





The Earth then sends, to comfort him, “ those 


wing. It is the flight of the eagle towards the 
sun, revelling in the blaze of light, which would 
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blind and bewilder any eye but hisown. There 
is a curious coincidence in the private history of 
the two authors, which we cannot pass unnoticed. 
ZEschylus, like Shelley, was accused of impiety, 
and tried before the Areopagus. Although ac- 
quitted, he was rendered so obnoxious to his coun- 
trymen, that the latter part of his life was spent in 
voluntary exile ; more fortunate however than Shel- 
ley, who was arraigned and condemned, without 
being heard in his defence, at the bar of public 
opinion. 

But the genius of Shelley, was as varied as it 
was strong. If the “ Prometheus” evinces the 
daring sublimity of his genius, the “Adonais” 
equally exhibits his mastery over the gentler and 
softer feelings of our nature; for in it love and 
sorrow blend their sweetest notes over the early 
grave of Keats ; and, “ with a flute-voice of infinite 
wail,” pour forth the dirge for him, whose spirit 
was too gentle and refined to resist the trials it en- 
countered. Compare the “ Lycidas” of Milton, 
(similar in subject and design,) to the “Adonais” 
of Shelley, and how boundless the difference: the 
one, calm, correct and unimpassioned, glittering 
with beauties of sentiment and diction, but cold as 
‘“* Lycidas” himself, beneath the lucid wave; the 
other, warm and impassioned, gushing forth from 
the inmost heart of its author, breathing a sad and 
deep sincerity, and thrilling our sympathies, like 
the wail of a mother over her stricken child. 


““O weep for Adonais—he is dead ! 
Wake, melancholy Mother, wake and weep ! 
Yet wherefore ? Quench within their burning bed 
The fiery tears, and let thy loud heart keep, 
Like his, a mute and uncomplaining sleep; 
For he is gone, where all things wise and fair 
Descend :—oh, dream not that the amorous Deep 
Will yet restore him to the vital air ; 

Death feeds on his mute voice, and laughs at our despair.” 


With this parting extract, we bid Shelley fare- 
well! E. D. 


Columbia, S. C. 1842. 





THE PICTURE OF VIRTUE. 


Say, who art thou that hast an angel’s face, 

Yet wearest weeds of sorrow and disgrace ? 

‘A maiden pilgrim, Virtue is my name ; 

And, far from home, I suffer scorn and shame, 
Unknown, unhonored by the passing throng, 

Who spurn my counsels, and despise my song.’ 
Why treadest thou on death? ‘I cannot die.’ 

And why hast thou those wings? ‘ Toreach the sky. 
For I shall shortly bid the world farewell, 

And soar to heaven where all my kindred dwell.’* 


* This little piece is hinted from an old poem, (a sort of 
antique gem,) entitled ‘ Descripsion of Vertue ;’ by Nicho- 
las Grimoald, who wrote between 1530-1550. See Mont- 





gomery’s Christian Poet, p. 62 





PANDORA. 
BY JOHN M'MULLEN, OF NEW-YORK. 


Great Jupiter sat on Olympus’ height, 
In the upper air, so pure and bright, 
And gazed upon the earth, 
There were many green fields and lowing kine, 
With broad branched oak and stately pine, 
And up from among them, in wavy line, 
The smoke curled from the hearth. 
Then his brow grew dark, as the black storm-cloud, 
That some howling wind to earth has bowed, 
And direful was his look ; 
For all fire had he taken from sinful men, 
And, when he saw it blaze again, 
Prometheus’ craft he quick did ken, 
Nor could the insult brook. 
Forthwith Jove called to Mercury ; 
Now deep beneath the earth was he 
To Pluto leading souls. 
But as the winged thought of Jove, 
All lightning-swift, its way quick clove, 
He stood where Ether rolls. 
“Hie, winged son of Maia, hie, 
‘‘Where Vulcan at the forge doth ply, 
“And bid him straight to me.” 
Then soon, full soon, the fire-god came 
From tna, where, mid noise and flame, 
He toiled the live-long day. 
With limping pace, and smoke-embrowned, 
Hammer in hand, and bonnet crowned, 

He trod high heaven’s way. 
Straight, Jove, the skilful Vulcan, bade 
Some gold-hued clay from dross assayed 

‘To mould like Venus fair. 
Quick he obeyed ; the clay doth glow 
With all the beauty man may know, 
And all the Gods their gifts bestow, 
Persuasive voice, and neck of snow, 

The graceful shape and air; 
And Mercury, with ready haste, 

His left arm twining round her waist, 

To Epimetheus bore. 

Why need I tell her victory ? 
How his heart owned her witchery, 

Despite his brother’s warning, 
And how she roamed his palace through, 
Still finding something strange and new, 

And every place adorning,— 
Until one day she saw the jar, 

’Mongst men renowned near and far, 

Fach fell disease containing ? 
This jar she ne’er had seen before, 

And still she wondered more and more, 

Until, not long refraining, 

She raised the lid, and out there flew 
So horrid, dire and foul a crew, 

Her very blood ran cold. 

Each fell disease, whose baleful wing 
Despair and death on man doth fling, 
Each pestilence from heaven sent, 
When nations are in burial blent, 

Their wings, with bat-like fold 
Loud-flapping, from the jar did rise, 
With visage grim, and horrid cries, 

And spread through all the air. 
Like marble cold Pandora stood, 

And deemed that all, or fair or good, 
Abandoned her as fitting food 
To the fell demons there. 
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Her heart leaps to her throat in fear, 

Her bright eyes own the blinding tear, 
And shrinks her lovely form. 

But see! what from the jar doth rise, 

With golden hair and laughing eyes, 

And dimpled cheeks that care despise, 
And shape with beauty warm? 

’Tis Hope, bright Hope, all fair and glowing, 

Her wings of heavenly azure showing, 
And spreading to the wind. 

Then fair Pandora, freed from fear, 

And glad of heart, mid sights so drear, 
So sweet a form to find, 

Ran with swift steps to where young Hope 

Her gauze-like wings began to ope, 
And clasped her to her breast ; 

And sweetly did Hope nestle there, 

Thus young, and thus divinely fair, 
There evermore to rest. 





GRAVE YARDS. 
BY CATHARINE COWLES. 


So much may be learned of the character of a 
people, as well as of individuals, by the resting- 
place of their dead, that I resolved, before I should 
leave this city of a Southern clime, to visit the 
place consecrated to the repose of the departed. 
And who can ever visit a burial-place, where the 
rank weed, the broken turf, or fallen monument, 
tells of the neglect or forgetfulness of friends— 
where no overshadowing foliage nor humble flower 
is waving over the tomb, to whisper of the undying 
love of the surviving—without feeling in his heart 
he would not die among that people ? 

It was an Autumn twilight; the mellow radiance 
of a setting sun was thrown over that silent con- 
gregation of the dead. Who has not felt, at this 
hour, the holy influence which penetrates the soul— 
softens and subdues the feelings, and wafts the 
thoughts upward to the fountain of peace and love? 
The groves—the streams—the fields, unite in softer 
numbers, and send up sweeter notes of praise to 
the God of nature. 

The very turf beneath our feet seem’st bent in silent prayer, 

The trees, to lift their green boughs up, and ask a Father’s 
care ; 

And tho’ the flowers may fade and fall, we mourn them not 
In Vain ; 

They tell us, that we thus must die, and thus shall live again. 


The cfystal waters whisper us of never-failing streams, 

Whose living fountams ever glow, where light celestial 
beams ; 

That stream of life, whose spirit-isles are never clouded 
o’er, 

But smile, in their undying bloom, along the blissful shore. 


The varied tones that sweetly fall upon the listening ear, 

Seem like the echoed notes of praise from yonder blissful 
sphere— 

From angel bands who wake the lyre beneath their radiant 
bowers, 

And wreath for aye their golden harps with amaranthine 
flowers. 


Nature whispers us continually that death is 

not the termination of our existence; and, would 

we read its pages, earth is one mighty volume, 

whose every line tells us this is not our home— 

that we must sleep in silence with those who have 

gone before us. Revelation tells us that the voice 

of the archangel will one day wake us from that 

sleep, and summon us to rise from the dust, clothed 

in immortality. Unnumbered multitudes, of every 

age and character, are slumbering around me, and 

I know not whether they acted wisely or unwisely 

their part in the great drama of life. Shaded by 

trees and clustering vines, their’s is a sweet resting- 

place; it speaks volumes in favor of the surviving. 

It is sweet to know that when the cold tomb has 
received us, we shall not rest forgotten by those 
whom we have loved and honored; and with whom 

we have wept and rejoiced on earth; but that those 
loved ones will twine, with their own hands, the 
sweet vine around our tombs—will teach the fair 
flowers to wave over our graves; and will water 
them from the pure fountain of friendship and af- 
fection. How many hopes, and joys, and sorrows, 
lie buried with the silent sleepers! Here, the 
sculptured marble tells me that the loved, the hon- 
ored and the aged have been gathered to their 
fathers; that although they have passed silently 
and peacefully away, their memory still lives in 
the hearts of survivors; and the remembrance of 
their virtues, like the sweet incense of flowers, 
lingers long after the heart has ceased to beat. 

Again it tells me of the youth taken in the sweet 
spring-time of existence, like a young bough put- 
ting forth its green leaves in the beauty and pro- 
mise of May—of an infant plucked like a bud from 
its parent stem, to bloom a sweeter flower in a 
fairer clime. A little removed from these, stands a 
simple monument of white marble, bearing the in- 
scription “ Rest here in peace.” It marks the,grave 
of a stranger. He had left a home endeared by a 
thousand tender recollections, and friends bound to 
him by the strongest ties of love and friendship, to 
sleep afar from his kindred-land in the stranger’s 
earth. “T'was the voice of the stranger that fell 
on his dying ear; *twas the hand of the stranger 
that closed his eye; that bore him to his last rest- 
ing-place; that reared the monument which marks 
the place of his repose, and traced the brief inscrip- 
tion “ Rest here in peace.” Friends of the sleeper, 
the gentle breeze is sighing a soft, sweet dirge over 
the low resting-place of your loved and lost one— 
the stars look nightly down upon his tomb—the 
green turf is wet with the tears of the night, as if 
tendering their sympathies to the bereaved. Rest, 
stranger, until earth’s graves yield their treasures 
up— . 

“ Rest here in peace !” in the grave where thou’rt sleeping, 


And sweetly repose in thy vine-covered tomb ; 
No mourner’s pale form a vigil is keeping ; 





Wild flowers shed round thee their sweetest perfume ; 
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The clematis droops, the willow is bending 
To kiss the green sod that covers thy breast; 
The last rose of Summer its perfume is lending, 
And the first sigh of Autumn is breathed for thy rest. 


‘Rest here in peace !” in the dark hour of danger, 
No sight of the loved ones, to thy dim eye, arose ; 
Yet sweet seems thy sleep, tho’ the land of the stranger 
Doth cradle thy form in its dreamless repose. 
Green fields are around, and the blue skies are free, 
Where the earth-wearied spirit is chainless and blest. 
Then sleep, till a voice from above shall restore thee 
To thine own kindred band, in the mansions of rest. 


NEW LIGHTS. 


The quickstep march of modern mind 

Is leaving common sense behind, 

And all the Gods from Pan to Mars, 

Now make their trips in rail-road cars. 

The Muses—nay, the very Graces 

Have paid their fare—for early places ; 

And sooth to say, their votaries seem 

To travel, now-a-days, by steam, 

And strain—although the boilers burst, 

To be at Bubbleton, the first. 

No matter who deserves to win, 

The cripple only can get in ! 

The sure of foot and sound of limb 

Must not, of course, compete with him ! 

So rapid is “ improvement” now, 

It goes ahead, (no matter how,) 

With such a fifty savan-power, 

You get to heaven in half an hour, 

By merely locomotive preaching— 

—On the high pressure plan of teaching : 

And by the same in shorter space 

May reach, God wot, the other place. 

Who now, would think for once of earning, 

By labor's toil, the wealth of learning ? 

Or who propose to go to school 

For knowledge—but a fool ? 

Not even the baby Prince of Wales 

Is soft enough to kill the whales, 

To light him to his payp—when gas 

Is grown in every meadow-grass. 

And when waz candles of the best 

Are from the castor bean-pod prest ? 
Lay of the Last Tom Toddle. 


CASTOR OIL CANDLES. 


Some friend of the human family at the West— 
one of your Utilitarian gentlemen, who are con- 
stantly upon the gui vive for a chance to extract 
the “ essential oil” of mortal happiness from those 
grosser productions of nature, which seem in their 
crude state to be little better than so many fungi 
upon her fair face—announces the fact that he can 
manufacture first rate candles from Castor Oil, and 
the local newspapers express a conviction, as clear 
as the wick of one of the inventor’s own fabric, 
that they are abundantly better than the bay-berry, 
sperm, wax, or even mutton tallow! We are sorry 


to see, at the same time, a disposition manifested 
to ridicule this lubricous patriot. A spirit of 
satire, instigated no doubt by the spermaceti inte- 
rest at Nantucket, or by the holders of hog’s fat 
at Cincinnati, has already sprung up, as it is always 
sure to do when deep discoveries are made known, 
and great genius developes itself. We care not 
for others, and shall always make up our own esti- 
mate of great men upon our individual responsi- 
bility, without stopping to inquire into the opinions 
of contemporaneous criticism. It would have been 
a great thing for Galileo if he could have had the 
benefit of our countenance and encouragement, 
when the besotted ignoramuses around him voted 
his philosophy a bore and an imposture. We should 
have seen at once into his philosophy, and beaten 
all the boobies out of their opposition to the “new 
lights.” Just so we intend to act on the present 
occasion. It is our intention to take this Western 
philosopher and his Castor candles under our special 
protection, and permit none of the false philoso- 
phers to blow them out, till the world blazes into 
an illumination as bright and as brilliant as the 
prairie which was set fire to, by a stray spark from 
the imagination of Mr. Fennimore Cooper. 

It will never do to tell us that there is any hum- 
bug in this business, or even that it is a mere light- 
ning-bug. We have more faith, and have better 
studied the “lights of the age,” than to cramp the 
inventive faculties of Mr. Marsh, the illustrious 
inventor. We just as much believe that he can 
make good summer candles from Castor Oil as we 
believe in a great many other “improvements,” 
ancient as well as modern. ‘The philosopher of 
Laputa believed he could extract very good sun- 
shine (or moonshine, we really do not recollect 
which,) from cucumbers ; and we have very little 
doubt he did, though Swift leaves us in the dark 
as to the final success of that sublime experiment. 
We have heard of another gentleman of “ an in- 
genious turn of mind,” who proposed to concoct 
Congressional speeches of “ thrilling eloquence” 
from the “ brawler’s common-place book ;” and of 
another, who took out a patent for making rainbows 
from the sediment of a chimney sweeper’s tum- 
bler of sour ale. It is understood that an Eastern 
savan, “located” somewhere among the granite 
hills of New-Hampshire, has nearly brought to 
perfection a cheap plan of digging double the quan- 
tity of potatoes out of a hill that could ever be 
coaxed to grow in it; an intelligent operative 
at Lowell has actually extracted an excellent cough 
candy from the devil’s own turnip ; and a gentleman 
of “ great scientific acquirements,” in one of the 
Hoosier towns, has contracted to light the streets 
with gas obtained from the natural deposites of 
the village stable. We have even heard it asserted, 
and we believe it as religiously as we believe in 
Castor Oil candles, that there is a fellow “down 





east” who can make first rate quince jelly from a 
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Cape Cod halibut ; and we have ourselves seen a 
philosopher from the same region who was engaged 
several years in an effort to extract the Prussian 
blue from a toper’s nose—he never succeeded very 
satisfactorily, we believe, but it would have been 
all the better for the beauty of the patient’s pro- 
boscis if he had. One of his neighbors is making 
experiments which promise better success—having 
undertaken to furnish the New-Haven astronomers 
with a new meteor made from a North-Stonington 
cheese—warranting it not to fall more than three 
miles from West Rock, and not to have any “ skip- 
pers in it till Professor Olmstead has analyzed the 
particles, and settled the precise position in which 
it first made its appearance in the heavens.” All 
these things being believed in with the implicit 
faith professed by ourselves, we should like to know 
whether there is going to be any doubt on our part 
as to the authenticity of the candles! Not exactly, 
we reckon. If the Western gentleman had in- 
vented a method of converting Sal Volatile or the 
effervescence of a beer bottle into wax torch lights, 
we would have believed in the reality of the dis- 
covery with just about as plenary faith as we have 
now! How, under heaven, could credulity carry its 
convictions much farther ? 

There is, however, a more practical view of 
this subject. The Castor Oil candles will create 
a new era in literary life. The midnight lucubra- 
tions of the magazine writers will answer the double 
purpose of mental and bobily cathartics. The 
concocter of “ interesting tales,” and the munipu- 
lator of “ touching verses”—we call him munipu- 
lator, because he counts his spondees upon his fin- 
gers, and generally miscounts them—almost always 
‘‘ operate” upon the sensibilities of those to whom 
they administer, by an appeal to his stomach. The 
use of these medicinal lights will account for the 
phenomena, and there will be no loss among the 
doctors hereafter, as to the proper remedy. 

There have been a good many cases lately, which 
would have been more speedily cured if the cause 
of the calamity had been known. We have seen 
more than one poet and an indefinite number of 
novel writers, within a year or two past, who have 
inoculated a numerous population with an alarm- 
ing disease, and produced a nausea—a sort of epi- 
demic “‘ milk sickness,” or rather milk-and-water 
disease, which the regular practitioners could not 
account for. ‘The public stomach has been subjected 
to adisturbance, and the popular brain been whirled 
about by a vertigo, that had well nigh upset the 
entire body politic. We never could account for 
it before ; but a light has broken in uponus. The 
poets and the poetasters, the premium tragedy wri- 
ters and the authorlings in the “ penny line,” have 
been physicking the public, by making up their 
prescriptions from.the light of the Castor Oil 


in the New-England Galaxy. 
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THE IRISH AVATER.* 


I. 
Ere the daughter of Brunswick is cold in her grave, 
While her ashes still float to their home o’er the tide, 
Lo! George the triumphant speeds over the wave 
To the long-cherished isle which he loved like his bride. 
Il. 
True, the great of her bright and brief era are gone— 
The rainbow-like epoch, where freedom could pause 
For a few little years, out of centuries won, 
Which betrayed not, or crushed not, or wept not her cause. 
Ill. 
True, the chains of the Catholic clank o’er his rags, 
The castle still stands and the senate’s no more, 
And the famine which dwelt on her freedomless crags, 
Is extending its steps to her desolate shore. 
IV. 
To her desolate shore—where the emigrant stands, 
For a moment to gaze ere he flies from his hearth : 
Tears fall on his chain, though it drops from his hands, 
For the dungeon he quits is the place of his birth. 
Vv. 
But he comes! the Messiah of Royalty comes ; 
Like a goodly Leviathan rolled from the waves! 
Then receive him, as best such an advent becomes, 
With a legion of cooks and an army of slaves. 
Vi. 
He comes in the promise and bloom of threescore, 
To perform in the pageant the sovereign’s part— 
But long live the shamrock which shadows him o’er, 
Could the green in his hat be transferred to his heart. 
. Vil. 
Could that long withered spot but be verdant again, 
And a new spring of noble affections arise— 
Then might freedom forgive thee this dance in thy chain, 
And this shout of thy slavery which saddens the skies. 
Vill. 
Is it madness, or meanness, which clings to thee now ? 
Were he God—as he is but the commonest clay, 
With scarce fewer wrinkles than sins on his brow— 
Such servile devotion might shame him away. 
Ix. 
Aye, roar in his train! let thine orators lash 
Their fanciful spirits to pamper his pride— 
Not thus did thy Grattan indignantly flash 
His soul o’er the freedom implored and denied. 


xX. 
Ever glorious Grattan! the best of the good! 
So simple in heart, so sublime in the rest! 
With all which Demosthenes wanted, endued, 
And his rival or victor in all he possessed. 
XI. 
Ere Tully arose in the zenith of Rome, 
Though unequalled, preceded, the task was begun— 
But Grattan sprung up like a god from the tomb 
Of ages, the first, last, the Saviour, the one/ 
xi. 
With the skill of an Orpheus to soften the brute ; 
With the fire of Prometheus to kindle mankind ; 
Even Tyranny listening, sat melted or mute, 
And Corruption sat scotched from the glance of his mind. 


* This poem, by Lord Byron, appeared many years since 
[It commemorates the visit 


of George IV. to Ireland, and is stated in the Galaxy to 
have been given by the author to West, the painter, from 


Candles. 


whom the correspondent of the Galaxy derived it. It is 
not contained in any edition of Byron’s works that we 
have seen.— Ed. Mess. 
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XIll. 
But back to our theme! back to despots and slaves! 
Feasts furnished by famine! rejoicings by pain! 
True freedom but welcomes, while slavery raves 
When a week’s Saturnalia has loosened her chain. 
XIV. 
Let the poor, squalid splendor thy wreck can afford, 
(As the bankrupt’s profusion his ruin would hide,) 
Gild over the palace—Lo! Erin thy lord! 
Kiss his foot with thy blessings for blessings denied! 


XV. 

Or if freedom past hope be extorted at last, 

If the idol of brass find his feet are of clay, 
Must what terror or policy wring forth be class’d 
With what monarchs ne’er give, but as wolves yield their 

prey? 
XVI. 

Every brute has his nature ; a king’s is to reign ; 
To reign! in that word, see ye ages comprised— 
The cause of the curses all annals contain, 
From Cesar the dreaded to George the despised. 


XVII. 
Wear, Fingal, thy trapping! O'Connell proclaim 
His accomplishments! His/! and thy country convince 
Half an age’s contempt was an error of fame, 
And that “ Hal is the rascallest, sweetest young prince !” 


XVIII. 
Will thy yard of blue ribbon, poor Fingal, recall 
The fetters from millions of Catholic limbs ? 
Or has it not bound thee the fastest of all, 
The slaves who now hail their betrayer with hymns? 


XIX. 
Aye, “ baild him a dwelling !” let each give his mite, 
Till, like Babel, the new royal dome has arisen; 
Let the beggars and helots their pittance unite, 
And a palace bestow for a poor-house and prison. 


xX. 
Spread—spread for Vitellius the revel repast, 
Till the glattonous monster be stuffed to the gorge ! 
And the roar of his drunkards proelaim him the last, 
The fourth of the fools and oppressors, called George! 


¥XI. 
Let the tables be loaded with feasts till they groan ! 
Till they groan like thy people, through ages of woe ; 
Let the wine flow around the old baechanal’s throne, 
Like the blood which has flowed, and which has yet to flow. 


XXIl. 
But let not his name be thine idol alone— 
On his right hand behold a Sejanus appears! 
Thy own Castlereagh! let him still be thine own, 
A wretch never named but with curses and jeers,— 


XXIII. 
Till now, when the isle which should blush for his birth, 
Deep, deep, as the gore which he shed on her soil, 
Seems proud of the reptile which crawled from her earth, 
And for murder repays him with shouts and a smile! 


XXIV. 
Without one single ray of her genius, without 
The fancy, the manhood, the fire of her race— 
The miscreant, who well might plunge Erin in doubt 
If she ever gave birth to a being so base. 


xXXV. 
If she did—let her long-boasted proverb be hushed, 
Which proclaims that from Erin no reptile can spring— 
See the cold blooded serpent with venom ful! flushed, 


_ Still warming its folds in the breast of a king / 


Vor. VILI—26 





XXVI. 
Sport, drink, feast and flatter! Oh Erin, how low 
Wert thou sunk by misfortune and tyranny, till 
Thy welcome of tyrants hath plunged thee below 
The depth of thy deep, in a deeper gulph still. 
XXVIl. 
My voice, though but humble, was raised for thy right, 
My vote as a ffeeman ’s still voted thee free ; 
This hand, though but feeble, would arm in thy fight, 
And this heart, though outworn, hath a throb) still for thee ! 
XXVIIE 
Yes, I loved thee and thine, though thou art not my land ; 
I have known noble hearts and great souls in thy sons ; 
And I wept with the world o’er the patriot band 
Who are gone ; but I weep them no longer as oncé. 
XXIX. 
For happy are they now réposing afar, 
Thy Grattan, thy Curran, thy Sheridan—all 
Who, for years, were the chiefs in the eloquent war, 
And redeemed, if they have not retarded, thy fall. 
XXX. 
Yes, happy are they in their cold English graves! 
Their shades canuot start at thy shouts of to-day— 
Nor the steps of enslavers and chain-kissing slaves, 
Be stamped in the turf o’er the fetterless clay. 
XXXI- 
Till now, I had envied thy sons and thy shore, 
Though their virtues were hunted, their liberties fled, 
There was something so warm and sublime in the core 
Of an Irishman’s heart that I envy—thy dead. 
xxxi. 
Or, if aught in my bosom can quench for an hour 
My contempt for a nation so servile, though sure, 
Which, though trod like the werm, will not tarn upor power, 
’Tis the glory of,Grattan, and genius of Moore! 





CABBAGE. 


Cabbage! Many there are, who have never 
heard of Indian corn, or salsify, egg-plants, okra, 
artichokes, sweet potatoes, or even of asparagus ; 
but never yet was there one who had not heard of 
cabbage, or had never eaten it in some shape or 
other. Beau Brummel had his conceits about it; and 
much did silly people, for a time, affect to despise 
it; but this lasted only till he himself grew out of 
fashion; and then this excellent and nutritious 
vegetable modestly made its appearance on our 
table again. 

I scarcely know at what peried of its curious 
and eventfal history to commence; for it is of 
great antiquity, and embraces within its infancy 
and présent maturity—(quere, is it in its maturity 
yet )—the rise and fall of empires, theories and 
tastes; with all, and each, it is mixed up, and 
bears a conspicuous part. 

With its merits and virtaes I have long been 
acquainted ; so long, and so early, in fact, that it 
never before struck me to investigate its character. 
I should as soon have thought of investigating the 
character of a familiar friend, one that I was in 
the habit of seeing daily ; and, how could it occur 
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to me to inquire about the beginning of a thing, 
which I knew was never to have an end! But, if 
I were thus unconscious of my delinquency ; care- 
less of the reputation of an esculent that had 
always filled up so large a gap on my table, and 
had so often come to my aid when an unexpected 
guest claimed hospitality; if I went about the 
world, star-gazing, or wool-gathering, picking up 
meteoric stones, and giving philosophers nuts te 
crack, while such a vast cabbagetical field lay un- 
explored, there was one at least who did not slum- 
ber ; Ae did not remain idle or indifferent. 

In all my little etymological difficulties,—and a 
searcher after truth has many,—I only had to say 
sesame, and a vast store-house, a deep reservoir, 
an inexhaustible mine, was opened to me, from 
which I could extract what I would,—iron, silver, 
gold, and diamonds, just as they were required for 
present use. In an idle moment, I carelessly in- 
quired about the origin of the word Kale. Good 
heavens! what a light burst in upon me, what a 
flood of long forgotten thoughts rnshed in, when 
the answer came. And I have eaten and raised 
cabbages all my life, thought I, without knowing 
how large a space it filled in history, politics, reli- 
gion and literature ! 

Why did I not recollect, in the earliest sonnet 
extant, ~ 

“That tender bud, which thrust its head, 
Up from its mellow, briny bed, 


And when’‘in steaming kettle cast, 
Came forth to grace the rich repast ?” 


There too was the battle between the monks, in 
which cabbage had such peaceful effects—when 


The Abbot, with the Sacristan, 

Came near them with a smoking pan, 

No sooner did the odorous Kale 

(The monks were fighting tooth and nail) 
Perfome the air, than one and all 
Danced round the dish in noisy brawl. 


Who has not read of the calumet, the pipe of 
peace? And do we not all know, that the word is 
derived from “ calimus,a root, which is of the cab- 
bage tribe ?” that originally, it was the dried root 
itself, which was used long before tobacco was 
known; and that calumet means the bland perfume 
of the root? Hear what the bard has sung— 


“ The fragrant calamus the Indians dried ; 
And when the rival chiefs sat side by side, 
Into each pipe the Sachem gravely laid— 

The herb of grace, which angry passions staid, 
And if the rival warriors smoked in peace, 

It was the signal that the war should cease.” 


Have we not read of the Calmucs, originally Cali- 
mas, or Khalemiks? and is not this derived from 
the root Calamus! Does not this mean separated, 
just as the fibres of the dried Calamus are separated, 
like the tobacco that is cut in shreds—and like 
the cole-slaw of the table, cut into vermicular tor- 


——— 


“We left Koko-Noor and went off to the west, 
Where the Calamus root grows the deepest and best; 
There, on old Wolgas’ side, in a salt, sandy bed, 

The sea kale luxuriantly raises its head. 

So we eat it, and smoke it, and make it our name, 

For the Kale and the Calamus root are the same.” 


Was not the most bloody sea fight ever known 
caused by the cupidity of one of the admirals, who 
wanted to possess himself of forty barrels of sour 
krout, which the rival squadron had on board one 
of its vessels? 


“They laid aside the pipe and joke, 
And bravely, midst the noise and smoke, 
The captain’s stentor voice sung out 
Fire away boys, and save the krout.” 


And before crossing the Alps, according to Poly- 
bius, did not Hannibal refresh his troops with the 
abundance of sea Kale, which grew on the borders 
of the Doria Baltat Thus saith the poet— 


“ Great Hanniba! in military tactics skilled, 

In the art of war his valorous soldiers drilled, 

And in that art he.included wholesome fare 

Which, with small cost to Carthage, was both good and rare; 
Each soldier had at meals a mess of beef and Kale, 
Flanked with a generous flagon of the Ivrean ale.” 


Was not Sesostrus nourished by the delicate 
Broccoli? was not his spirits raised by the warm 
stomachic, Calamus? did he not plant the Kale 
and the Calamus wherever he planted an obelisk ? 
and have not the former remained to testify his 
worth, while the latter has perished ? 


* All of male kind—so ancient sybils write— 
Born on the day Sesostrus saw the light, 

Were nursed like him ; if he cried out for Kale, 
For the same treat each little mouth would wail. 
When they to manhood grew, and fought abreast, 
Before they scoured their shields or went to rest, 
They called for Kale, then having eaten their fill, 
They brushed their armor up with right good will.” 


I could go on and fill every page in the Messenger 
with quotations from ancient and modern writers 
and bards, who have been loud in the praise of 
Cabbage and all its varieties ; but I must content 
myself with an extract—the answer to the ques- 
tion before mentioned, respecting the origin of sea 
Kale,—knowing that it will not only enlighten my 
readers, but raise the writer of that extract in their 
estimation. Atsome future time, with the permis- 
sion of this ripe scholar and ingenious critic,—this 
kind, golden sesame—I will give to the world, his 
etymology of the word Webster—a difficulty which 
he has most satisfactorily solved ; but to the extract : 

“Ts not Kale of the same family with the Ger- 
man Kohl, (cabbage,) with which our English terms 
Cole, Colewort, or cauliflower, are connected 4 

Cabbage appears to have been a favorite article 
of food with our northern ancestors; the following 
may amuse you— 





tuosity t—listen to the song of the Calmue— 





German—— Kohl. 
Dutch——Kool. 
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Swedish——Kal. (Kol.) 
Danish——Kaal. 

Islendic——Kal. 

Anglo Saxon——Caul, Caw], Caol. 


Only to think of our orthographical (not to 
speak of our vegetable) murder in the case of 
what we call cole-slaw! (Kohl-schlachti—Kool- 
slag.) ' 

The Datch say Kail, and the Irish Colis ; so that 
the Celtic race must have brought the Cabbage with 
them from the parent hive in the remote East, long 
before our Teutonic forefathers came into Europe. 

Our Gree word Kaulos, properly the stem or 
stalk of a plant, is used to signify Cabbage; and 
in Latin we have from it, Caulis. Theterm ‘Cala- 
mus’ belongs to the same family of roots; and the 
whole brood trace their pedigree from the Sans- 
crit Kal, to move—shake—wave to and fro.” 

If, in our rage for novelty, we had neglected the 
culture of the Cabbage,—that remarkable relique 
of antiquity and universality,—and thus let the 
seed run out, how would our hearts smite us, on 
casting our eye over this honest tribute to its merits 
and true record of its fame! When a specific 
nostrum has run its full course, has cured its hun- 
dreds and slain its thousands, it gradually sinks into 
obscurity, to make way for some Phenix that rises 
from its ashes. It lies, to all appearance, de- 
funct, until a new nostrum-monger drags it up again 
under a new name, and puts it to its former use. 
But the Cabbage which perishes without seed, can 
never again be revived ; for believe me, gentle rea- 
der, there is no such law or fact in nature as spon- 
taneous generation. ‘The Cabbage which we now 
see came from seed, and that seed was the product 
of a former Cabbage, which in its turn was the re- 
sult of seed sown in the earth. ‘“ The invariable- 
ness of antecedents” holds as good with Cabbage 
heads as with crowned heads. 

My offspring reigns—Bluff Harry said, 
When I defunct shall be ; 


And so does mine, said Cabbage head, 
When clouds rain over me. 


What a brag we make of the potato. An ora- 
tor of the Emerald Isle calls its juices, “the pabu- 
lum, which forms the organic structure of an Irish- 
man ;” yet, it is a mere mushroom, compared to 
the Cabbage. Salsify, which we fondly call the 
oyster plant, thus decking it with two natures, the 
animal and vegetable, is but an infant—the child 
of a twelve-month came in with it. The tomato— 
the scarlet tomato, known some few seasons back 
as the love apple, was brought into culinary diete- 
tics during the French Revolution, of which its 
color isa type. The okra is from the far East, 
and was taken to the Bermudas by a shipwrecked 
mariner, 

** Who, when the vessel sunk, sprang from the hold, 

Snatched up a bag of seed, and thought twas gold.” 


But, gentle readers, when I speak of Cabbage, 


jt must not be understood that it is the coarse, 
strong, far-scented ‘ perilous stuff,’ of which the 
whole medical faculty bid us beware. It is not 
that Sanscrit firstling Kal, (which signifies to move,) 
so stout in the ribs, having veins starting out like 
whip-cords, and a tough, corrugated skin, such as 
we see on the Rhinoceros. It is of the Kale, 
which shoots up its delicate white head, and 


“ When it comes on the dish, like asparagus strung, 
It is cooked in your mouth by the heat of the tongue.” 


It is of the Colewort, which the good Abbot 
Bonniface cultivated with so much care; and who, 
loyal as he was to poor ‘ Mary of Scotland,’ pre- 
ferred to tend the nurslings of his garden, rather 
than follow the fortunes of the beautiful Queen. 
‘Tt is a fine dropping morning for the Coleworts,” 
were the last words at parting with the good old 
man. Ilear what the Scotch proverb says— 


““Scoteh ale and Scotch Kale, 
Let the wind blow as it will, 

Keep a male stout and hale, 
If you let him have his fill.” 

It is of the Cauliflower and the Broccoli, those 
white and purple-headed, tender-hearted, and mel- 
jow, generous-tempered, nutritious esculents, that 
I speak ; such as the ancient perruquiers imitated 
when they garnished the head of a judge. 

“ With Cauliflower wig, in elbow chair, 

He sat in state, and made the bumpkins stare, 

Not at his wisdom, for he knew no more 

Of law or learning, than the wig he wore: 

But at that wondrous flower which graced his head, 

And on the admiring crowd its pollen shed.” 


It is of the Savoy Cabbage, boiled tender as 
marrow, with a perfume, which, to a hungry man, 
surpasses that of the strawberry. ‘These are my 
theme; and I would particularly extol, likewise, the 
Pentonville, that queex of summer Cabbages, which 
is white and delicate, 


“ Let it be Cabus, Kop{kohl, or what not, 
’Tis the best Cabbage ever boiled in pot.” 


And lastly, it is of the great Bergen drum-head— 
the sour-crout Cabbage, that I desire to speak, and 
for which I ask your attention and sympathy. If 
I have given you the opinions of ancient and mo- 
dern writers—in poetic numbers, too, which renders 
it the more interesting and imposing—respecting 
the merits of Kale, which includes the white Cab- 
bage tribe, it was to prepare you for the particular 
claims which this great Bergen-op-Zoom has upon 
the world. In the first place its size surpasses all 
others—just as that of 


“A stout Murphy baby, though born in a shanty, 

Where feeding and clothing and nursing are scanty, 

Exceeds the young Princeling, the heir to the crown, 
_ Who is wrapt in gold tissue and cradled in down.” 


Didst ever hear of Kohl-Kenny '—It is the 
boiled Cabbage of yesterday, mashed up to day 





with potatoes, seasoned with a lump of fresh but- 
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ter and pepper and salt. This savory mess is 
either heated in the pot in which it is mashed—oh 
cook ! let thy ladle be delicately clean—or put upon 
a dish, and baked in the oven. We have to thank 
the stout-hearted and burly drum-head for this 
treat. Dost feed on sour-krout? Behold, then, 
thy benefactor in this Dutch drum-head. But, 
alas! is it not with every one as it was with me, 
before I became sensible of the vast debt of grati- 
tude due to the Brossica? When one eats sour- 
krout, does one think sour-krout ? 

Dr. Johnson says, that he who drinks beer thinks 
beer ; so he that merely eats sour-krout, only thinks 
sour-krout : and Ehea! as the learned say, what 
thoughts they are—what waking thoughts and what 
sleeping thoughts! The waking ones are kroutish, 
anglice, swinish,— 

“ Give me drink—give me drink—for I thirst, 
"Fhough already a gallon I’ve swilled, 


But [ fear, like a cabbage, I'll burst, 
When its vessels with fluid are filled.” 


And his sleeping thoughts, what are they ?—just 
listen, for he is talking his dreams out loud ; 


* Oh Brandreth, Morrison and Moffit! 
Take off this incubus—this heavy Burgomaster. 
Open his jaws—let me but this once profit— 
And make him swallow yau all three—come, faster—faster.”’ 


This is eating sour-krout, and thinking sour- 
krout ; byt, remember, that it is the krout made 
after the fashion of the empirical book-makers ; 
men who never saw it made, and who never ate 
of it when concocted and dressed by a legitimate 
German. Hear what a great German poet saith, — 
and his are the only rules worth following—excuse 
their length, but they cannot be curtailed : 


Germans, who relish sour-krout, 
Which no true patriot is without, 
Should, for the honor of the land, 

Tell how our people make it—and 
What is important, let them see 
The process of the cookery, 

First, take the largest Cabbage heads 
Out of the lowest, sunniest beds, 

And then, when frosty days set in, 

Put them together in the bin. 

Now let your barrel be prepared, 

All water-tight and nicely aired, 

And four weeks ere the Christmas comes 
Go down among the Bergen drums ; 

Cut the stalks clase—bnt mind, I pray, 
Dont fling a single one away ; 

For when set out in early spring, 

Many a mess of sprouts they’ll bring, 

Now pick off rotten leaves, and such 
As make the heads spread out too much ; 
And after cutting them in quarters, 
Wosh them well out in two good waters, 
For many a sly and creeping thing, 

Will often to the outside cling. 

Cut careful out that callous part, ~ 
In common parlance called the heart, 
And on a table, boards or trough, 
Lay them, to drain the water off. 





Soon as night comes, call in the men,— 
You must not tax a woman then,— 
For sour-krout making is hard work, 


And must be finished in a jerk. 


The krout machine is hired out, 
And each house takes an hour about, 
At seven I hire, to-morrow you 
Get it, perhaps, from twelve to two, 
And so the neighbors use the power, i 
For a whole weck, from hour to hour. 

The cutter has four blades, they lie 
Close to each other slantingly. 

Two quartered Cabbages are driven 
Across these blades, until they’re riven 
By one man’s hands, in shreds so small, 
That down between the knives they fall. 
A tub receives them ; there they lie, 
Until the man, who’s standing by, 
Finds there is quite enough to make 

A good deep layer for the brake 

Or pounder. Now, the important past 
Of sour-krout making is the art 

By which we all avoid the fault 

Of too hard pounding—too much salt. 
As to the salt—three pints is what 

We to a hundred heads allot ; 

But vulgar minds, who love to drink, 
After a sour-krout dinner—think 

A peck of salt will scarcely do, 

To saturate the barrel through. 

Now when you have a layer in, 
Sprinkle salt evenly, bat thin; 

Then gently pound away, nor stop 

Until the layers have reached the top; 
Over this stretch a strong white cloth, 
Four double, to receive the froth. 
Across this put two sticks—which done, 
Lay down a heavy, broad, flat stone. 
Put a cover upon the head, 

Then eat your supper and go to bed. 

In a few days the pickle rises, 

Which the experienced eye apprises, 
(As well by this, as by the smell) 
That fermentation goes on well. 

On Christmas morn, the good vrow goes, 

(She only has to follow her nase,) 
Armed with clean hands and earthen pan, 
With tub of water in the van. 
First she skims off the thick white froth, 
Then throws the stone and sticks and cloth 
Into the tub—her ready hand, 
Drags up the golden treasure—and 
Fills up the dish, unsparingly, 
For hungry folks enough there ’ll be. 
And now she nicely washes out 
The cloth which lay upon the krout, 
As well as sticks and stones—-and then, 
She covers up the cask again. 
This process she goes through each day 
When a krout dinner comes in play. 
Now comes the important part at last, 
To insure a genuine, rich repast. 
First goes the sour-krout in the pot, 
And in the middle of the lot 
A goodly piece of pork appears, 
Parboiled the day before. She fears 
The mess will be too salt. And now 
In go four pounds of beef—I vow 
Next comes a tough old cock, and he 
Will help to make all savory. 
On goes the pot ; the water’s in ; 
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To spoil it now would be a sin ; 

Slowly it simmers—near at hand, 

With skimmer, doth the good vrow stand, 
To take the seum off. This well doue, 
The cover closely is put on. 

F ive hours it slowly boils—if fast, 

*T will only be a mush at last. 

When nearly done, she on the krout 
Lays links of sausages about. 

Off goes the pot, she laughs and brags 
The tough old cock is boiled to rags; 
But that she puts aside—the poor 
Will soon be at the kitchen door. 

With face like scarlet and with eyes 
As bright as diamonds, up she hies, 
And proudly to the table brings 
A dish that’s fit to nourish kings. 

Gods of ambrosia make a rout ; 
But what is that to sour-krout! 

Now I have written out, you see, 
Not only the Kale’s pedigree ; 

But traced it on from clime to clime, 
From early to the present time, 
Until at last I’ve brought it out 
Upon the boards as sour-krout. 





NAVAL SCHOOL. 


The subject of a Naval school has been recommended 
to the attention of Congress by every President since the 
war. Its importance is daily becoming more obvious—in- 
deed, the necessity of a well regulated plan of education 
for the Navy officer, is now admitted on all hands. It is 
a part of the system of economy and reform, which we 
have labored so diligently to bring about in the Navy. 
The example set by Harry Bluff, with his ‘ Lucky-Bag,’ 
has brought us contributions on Naval affairs, from the 
Commodore down to the Midshipman. Though these 
offerings, for the most part, have been well written, we 
have, for reasons we believe in every instance satisfac- 
tory to the contributor, declined the publication of many 
of them. Most of the views contained in the piece below 
have been already presented in former Nos. of this jour- 
nal—yet there was evidently no concert nor interchange of 
sentiment between the writer of those articles, and Com- 
mander Powell—the writer of this—which we take plea- 
sure in spreading before our readers. Good reasons for a 
good work—especially when set forth in an agreeable 
manner—cannot be repeated too often. We moreover 
deem the present a propitious time for enforcing what we 
have already said on the same subject, because of the ac- 
tion which we hope Congress is about to take with regard 
to Naval reform—{ Ed. Sou, Lit. Mess. 


; Washington City, Feb. 16th, 1840. 
To THe Secrerary or Tur Navy,— 


Sir: The officers of the Navy have repeatedly 
suggested the signal benefits which the govern- 
ment would confer upon the Naval service, and 1 
may add, the country, by affording more extended 
means of instruction to the Midshipmen of the 
Navy ; nor are the officers ignorant of the efforts 
repeatedly made by government, though hitherto 
without much avail, to effect that object. The 
first annual report of the actual Secretary of the 


radical defect in the existing method, and indicates 
the remedy. 

The public mind has been awakened to the im- 
portance of this subject ; and that Congress has 
not been unmindful of it, we have sufficient evi- 
dence in the ample pecuniary provision made for 
the support of a mathematical professor for every 
sea-going ship in the Navalservice. So that it 
is apparent that neither expense nor anxiety has 
been spared, in the desire to make the Navy of the 
United States the most respectable in point of pro- 
fessional education, in the world. The cause 
which has hitherto defeated this expectation, has 
arisen from the mode in which the bounty of the 
government has been applied, and not from want 
of means or inclination in any quarter; and it is 
now sought to substitute a more practicable plan, 
effectually to secure the object. 

In the first place, it would be proper to show that 
the present system dees not reach the object in 
view ; and that from the nature of the service, it 
cannot be made to do so ;—and then, to state the 
plan, which it is proposed to substitute instead. 
That the present mode of instruction, by profes- 
sors of mathematics, does not serve a very useful 
purpose, we are assured, not only by those who are 
to be instructed, but by the officers of every other 
grade, and by some of the very professors them- 
selves, who have tried the system. 

It may be well perhaps to state the reasons which 
have brought them to this conclusion. 

A ship of war has no place to spare fora school 
room, without encroaching upon the space occu- 
pied by her crew and armament. ‘The sea duties 
proper, the artillery and divisional duty, the police 
of the ship, the constant interruption by the ele- 
ments at sea, the refitting, boat and harbor du- 
ties in port, leave little leisure to any one in active 
service. Nor are the fatigues and exposure to the 
weather, and motion of the ship on the unsteady 
sea, favorable to literary pursuits. A small por- 
tion of time, under the most favorable circumstan- 
ces, can be devoted to study—and that at intervals, 
from the above causes, fatal to the acquisition of 
mathematical learning, which demands a steady 
application. If we should undertake to teach young 
officers in the army, in the field, mathematics and 
philosophy, it would furnish a comparison quite 
just in its application to the navy; for a ship in 
commission is but an_army afloat: and to carry out 
the illustration, it would be equally profitable to fur- 
nish each marching corps with scientific teachers, 
and the result would be about the same as it is in 
the sea service. 

Nor is this the only evil—the expense without 
the profit isenough to make us pause. Our Navy 
is small as yet; still we have professors, in num- 
ber equal to the scientific corps of any of the great 
civil and military universities of the old world; 
soon to be, if we adhere to the existing plan, a body 
of mathematical instructors equal in number to 
the ships in our increasing Navy: a condition of 
things clearly impracticable—nay, a monstrous 
evil—on a large scale. Our surprise may well be 
excited when we reflect upon this body of men, 
constantly enlarging, all ostensibly engaged in 
teaching a few midshipmen a little eleinentary 
mathematics: and that a fifth of this namber, by a 
judicious organization, would instruct them all in 
the whole range of useful science. 





Navy, whilst it shows this fact, points out the 


It will be seen that the expense of the present 
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lan. is very considerable; and this is of very serious 
importance, when we consider that it is of so little 
real utility. 

The pay and ration of a professor of mathematics 
is fixed by law at twelve hundred and seventy-two 
dollars ; which, with incidental expenses,—such as 
travelling, &c.—may reach, on the average, to four- 
teen hundred dollars per annum. There are now 
eighteen of them in service, and some ten or fif- 
teen more will be required to supply all the ships 
in commission, if the intention of the law be car- 
ried out in practice; so that the actual cost of this 
branch of the Naval service, which now amounts 
to twenty-five thousand two hundred dollars, may, 
and will, be increased to nearly double this sum of 
money! If we add to this the serious inconve- 
nience of crowding into the Naval service this 
body of civilians, who occupy room in a man-of- 
war which has no space, save that occupied by 
the military fixtures and their dependencies, we 
perceive that we pay dearly for a little mathematics. 

It is proposed to substitute a Naval school on 
shore, to which there will be attached a school ship, 
conducted by a well organized body of scientific 
instructors—the whole cost of which, will not be 
greater than that shown to be actually incurred 
by the present inefficient method. 

The establishment on shore to consist of a su- 
perintendent, who will be charged with the govern- 
ment of the school; an instructor in Naval Tac- 
tics ; and professors of Mathematics, Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy, the Modern Languages, 
the science of Hydrographical Engineering, and 
Drawing—with the necessary assistants in each 
department. The course of study would be de- 
termined at the organization of the school, but it 
ma fos be amiss to give an outline of the propo- 

an. 

One of the small sloops of war, (or one of the 
rejected exploring ships would answer well,) would 
be required as a school ship, to be fitted for the 
purpose, and mounted with sea guns of various 
calibre. ‘The Midshipmen of the school would 
compose the crew, stationed and quartered as is 
customary in the service. Here they would be 
taught to hand, to reef, to steer, and work a ship, 
in a seaman-like manner. They would learn to fit 
and stow, and handle the apparatus of a ship; and 
the stations, duties and management of sea artil- 
lery. Eight or ten months of the year, say from 
October to June inclusive, would be spent in study 
within the walls of the institution; after which, 
they should repair on board the school ship, under 
the command of the instructor in Naval Tactics, 
and keep the sea for the remainder of the school year. 

The instructor in tactics, during this period, will 
teach, by practice, the various duties of the sea- 
man and the sea officer. Here the Midshipmen 
of the Navy will be taught the practice of Nauti- 
cal Astronomy : to take observations of the Hea- 
venly bodies, and work the reckoning of the ship: 
to take soundings, to project and execute harbor 
charts and coast surveys : to row and sail a boat, 
on the management of which their security and 
success in after life so frequently depend ; and, 
by the barges of the school ship, the orders and 
evolutions of fleet-sailing. They will be trained 


to manly exercises, and invigorated by labor and 


exposure, be taught endurance under fatigue, and 
learn the value of the labors, which they, in after 
life, have to impose on others. 





Whilst the school ship is thus employed, each 
officer will become the able pilot on his native 
coast, now the terror of our officers, because of 
our ignorance of its rea] dangers. 

At the expiration of the summer’s cruise, the 
school ship at the wharf will furnish daily occupa- 
tion to the sections in turn: the rigging, masting, 
the guns and stores, will each become familiar in 
themselves to all the corps. 

Here will be felt the first pressure of that disci- 
pline, which they, in turn, must enforce elsewhere ; 
difficult to acquire, not less difficult to enforce on 
others ;—but without which the wild though bold 
spirits which compose the personnel of the Navy 
would defy control. Such would be the uses of 
the school ship. 

Youths when first appointed should be sent di- 
rectly to the Naval school, and there, amid a well 
trained and disciplined assemblage of their fellows, 
receive their first impressions—no small matter to 
the young seaman. After having passed through 
the course here, and performed a three years’ cruise 
at sea, they should be examined again, and, if 
found qualified, promoted. The standard of their 
qualifications should be, proficiency in the Mathe- 
matics; a knowledge of the French tongue; a 
critical acquaintance with our own language; the 
most important facts in Natural Philosophy ; the 
principles of Engineering, for nautical purposes— 
the art of Drawing; a practical knowledge of 
Seamanship; a practical as well as a theoreti- 
cal knowledge of the use and management of 
sea ordnance ; and the control, and application of 
steam tnachinery to ships. ‘They should be able to 
handle well, and teach the use of, small arms ; and 
to take care of the men and boats entrusted to 
their control. They will have been educated to 
habits of obedience and subordination, and in one 
uniform mode of discipline, which can alone make 
a Naval establishment eminently efficient. We 
shall have provided a class of intelligent Naval 
Engineers, who can henceforth direct the con- 
structions for nautical purposes, which are now 
done, as a succession of rude experiments, by men 
inexperienced in the business: and we can esti- 
mate the value of such a corps, by a reference to 
armies. There is not an officer in the Navy who 
could construct a Dry-Dock! I need not mention 
various other constructions—but simply refer to the 
expenditures upon our Navy-Yards for the last 
thirty years—when it is unquestionable, that the 
employment of a few able engineers would have 
saved the country many millions of money. 

Our young officers will then be acquainted with 
the tools with which they work, as they are not 
now. There are many who never saw a dozen 
shot fired ; who have rarely handled a musket or 
a cutlass; and many, very many, who never furled 
a sail, or tied a reef point, or touched the helm. 
In short, the education, professionally, of the fine 
youths which compose our Navy, has dwindled to 
the merest theory. We should then have officers, 
not only competent, but engaged in making the 
nice calculations requisite for the arrangement of 
the nautical ephemeris; and our ships could sail, 
without awaiting the publications from the English, 
French or Spanish observatories. In one word, 
the skill of the thorough-bred seaman would be 
added to the science of the Mathematician, and the 
gentleman-like accomplishments which exalt a 
national character in the eyes of strangers, watch 
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over the safety of our commerce, and contribute 
so much to the honor, peace and prosperity of our 
country. 

The contrast, on the other hand is mortifying. 
It is rare to see a Midshipman with the elements 
even of any of the above branches of a Naval 
education. He is but a child when given to the 
service of his country, and he has not the means 
and opportunity of learning. With crude and 
often vicious notions of discipline and the military 
obligations, he grows up in ignorance of the respon- 
sible labors which he is soon called on to direct. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the embarrassments 
which are felt in all departments of the Naval ser- 
vice, and the obstructions which impede their ope- 
rations, arising solely from the slender education 
of the officers, and consequent want of uniformity 
in their views and conduct. 

As to the existing mode of imparting instruction, 
if it can be called so at all, there is scarcely a dif- 
ference of opinion as to its value. It is far short 
of the end proposed by the government, and is sus- 
tained at a cost equal to the annual expense of the 
school proposed as a substitute. The professors 
pretend to give only a little Mathematics, which, 
owing to the causes before stated, beyond the con- 
trol of teacher and student, is received, by a few 
of the Midshipmen only’; and that so scantily as 
barely to merit the name of instruction. Whereas, 
were they concentrated on one fixed point, under 
the guidance of a fifth of the present number of 
professors, with a proper distribution of the stu- 
dies, all the young officers of the Navy would be 
thoroughly instructed in several branches of useful 
professional knowledge. ; 

If the country intends to rely upon the Navy 
for defence against aggression from without; to 
protect its immense and increasing commerce, and 
preserve those relations of amity with other nations, 
which take their complexion from the conduct of 
commanders of our ships and fleets abroad,—the 
Naval officers must not be suffered to fall behind 
their rivals of other nations. It is no longer a 
question whether education (or knowledge) will 
improve a Navy, and through it, the nation to which 
it belongs. All other powers are invoking its aid 
now to obtain power on the high seas—for know- 
ledge is power, even on the ocean. By its agency, 
the French have made their sea soldiers compete 
with British seamen on their own element; so that 
many an anxious eye is turned to the issue of future 
wars, conducted on an arena, once the monopoly of 
the latter. The French now add practical instruc- 
tion to the cultivation of the sciences applicable to 
navigation ; and the English now teach the sciences 
to their young seamen. It becomes us, therefore, 
to follow the example of both, which we can no 
longer neglect without the most fatal consequen- 
ces—fatal to the honor of the men who have to 
defend the interests as well as character of the 
nation. The English, Russians, French, Dutch, 
and even Spaniards, have their Naval schools. 

_ The employment of steam in Naval warfare in 

time to come is no longer doubtful; indeed, we 
cannot see the limits to its utility. Steam ships 
will henceforth constitute the security. of fleets. 
Knowledge of the steam engine, and the manage- 
ment of this power for warlike purposes, will form 
one of the most interesting and useful studies at 
the proposed Naval school. 

Of all people in the world, the sea officer most 


requires the lights of knowledge to guide him in his 
wanderings ; and the government alone, which un- 
dertakes the guardianship of his youth, can afford 
him the means and opportunity. He is received 
whilst yet a child, and from that moment his time 
and circumstances are controlled by the Navy 
office. He has not mastered the first rudiments of 
education upon which to work for his future intel- 
lectual improvement. Exposed to hardships which 
he knows not how to guard against, his health is 
often sacrificed ; and to temptations, which older 
and wiser may not encounter with impunity, he is 
frequently the early victim of his ignorance ; and 
should he reach the responsible station of com- 
mand, thousands of miles removed beyond the 
control of his superiors, thrown upon his own slen- 
der resources, in daily official intercourse with a 
strange people and a foreign government, he only 
feels his power, to lament his inability, and trem- 
ble at its exercise. He is then the standard of 
the respectability of his countrymen, the represen- 
tative of his country—the guardian of her inte- 
rests and her honor. If he be equal to the duties 
of his station, he is indebted to those rare qualities 
which nature sometimes bestows, and which, with 
the culture of education, would have shone with 
tenfold lustre. 

The school ship will be an. important agent in 
the instruction of Midshipmen; here they will 
learn the manipulation of the sailor, which they do 
not now, on board a ship of war in commission. 
They would have teachers, when now they have 
none ; they would be instructed in seamanship, and 
in the care of themselves, instead of being left to 
learn as they may. ‘They would go to sea for the 
first time, better seamen than they now return, from 
a long cruise. 

Respectfully, 
L. M. Powett, U. 8S. N. 





THE LILY’S LOVE—A FABLE. 
Suggested on reading the poem of “ The Star and Lily.” 
BY MRS. ELIZABETH J, EAMES. 


Through the depths of a secluded and beautiful 
valley there ran in ancient times a broad blue stream, 
clear as crystal, and shining as the fabled mirror 
in the Hall of the Fairies. 

Among the flowers (* for which the poet hath no 
name,”) that grew on the green borders of that 
stream, there stood, apart from the others, and the 
fairest of the fair, a snow-white Lily. Not far 
from her, clad in a splendid robe, that made him 
the admiration of all flowers, there dwelt a tall, 
handsome Tulip; while, ‘neath a leafy bower, in 
the midst, the Angel of the Flowers had taken up 
his abode. 

Now the Angel loved all his blooming protogés, 
but the Tulip and Lily were his especial favorities. 
These it was his custom to visit every day. 

So, early one fine summer morning, just as the 





sun was rising amid clouds of silver and rosy 
purple, and while yet the dew thick-gemm’d the 
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grass-blades, the Angel took his way to the Tulip’s 
dwelling. 

After a long chat with him, (for flowers could 
talk in those days, though we doubt whether they 
improved the privilege to the degree that mortals 
do now,) the Angel proceeded to visit the fair young 
Lily. Sure the Lily was not in general a sleepy 
thing, but on this eventful morning her long satin 
leaves were closely folded, her head drooped, and 
her pearly lids hung languid and neenily, as though 
she had kept vigil. 

The Angel was touched and grieved, at this un- 
looked-for position in his best-beloved child, and 
he began casting about in his mind for the cause. 
“Ah!” said he, at length, clearing his perplexed 
brow, “I have it now. My poor Lily loves her 
neighbor the Tulip, and she is suffering ‘ conceal- 
ment, like a worm, to feed upon her (not damask, 
gentle reader, but) delicate cheek.’ The mes- 
sage I bring her this morning will gladden her 
young heart.” 

So, gently touching her with the tip of his pretty 
silver wand, he woke her, and whispered in her 
ear the Tulip’s pompous declaration of love. 

Never a look or word returned the Lily; but 
she grew paler than ever, and bowed her slender 
head lower over the stream that reflected her pure 
image. ; 

“Why answerest thou not ?” asked the Angel ; 
“the Tulip is a lively, sweet-spoken gentleman— 
he will love thee better than alt the flowers; he 
will be fond and true; he will cherish thee ever ; 
and shield thy form from the stormy tide, the 
wind, and the cloudy weather. Speak, silent one; 
dost thou prefer his suit *” 

Moved by a strong and sudden impulse, the timid 
Lily modestly but faintly replied. ‘“ Gracious guar- 
dian, the gay and stately Tulip would soon weary 
of a companion like myself; and though he now 
honors the poor Lily with fine compliments and 
flattering professions, it would not be long before 
he would forsake-her for a more beautiful love. 
It is not well to trust to a fickle, fleeting disposition. 
I have seen the red rose and the brilliant poppy, 
the humble violet and lowly mignonette alike 
made glad by the Tulip’s changeful smile. And 
would he be true to the pallid flower, that bends 
o’er the tranquil stream? O no! the lonely hour 


_ and the desolate heart would be the deserted Lily’s 


portion! Dear, indulgent guardian—I pray thee 
let me remain as I am.” 

‘A change came over the spirit of the Angel’s 
dream. “ Dost thou love another,” he inquired ; 
“tell me the whole truth, fair Lily ; where doth he 
abide ?” 

“Tf thou wilt come again at twilight,” faltered 
the Lily, “I will show thee his home.” 

Alas for the Lily! She had gazed on the glorious 
star that rose each twilight over the still water, 
till a subtle pleasure, unknown before, entered her 








inmost soul, and pervaded ker whole being :—till 
she dreamed of an existence, spiritual and lovely 
as its own, far removed from this dull earth and 
its common cares. The face of nature was no 
longer fair to her, as in days of old; the gushing 
music of the streamlet had no more a charm for 
her ear; and the fragrance that breathed from 
leaf and flower, after the wafm summer rain, 
wafted no perfume to her. It was the bright beauty 
of that star, which alone constituted her world ; 
and she gazed until she dreamed and believed that 
he would indeed stoop from his “ high estate,” to 
look lovingly on her. 

The sun had set ‘neath a diadem of burning 
gold—the sky was now one deep flush of purple, 
with here and there a violet-tinted cloud reposing 
in delicate beauty. One single star, large, lus- 
trous and serene, (like a gem of price on the brow 
of the beautiful,) rested on its high throne. The 
Angel stood at the Lily’s side. ‘ And now for thy 
lover, sweet Lily.” 

The Lily lifted her meek blue eye to the deep- 
ning Heaven; and with tremulous finger, pointed 
to the star, whose soft silvery rays shone so wooing- 
ly on her lovely face. 

Slowly the Angel tarned his lifted eye from the 
star, downward to the Lily. ‘ Unthinking child,” 
he sorrowfully said—‘‘the glittering shrine at 
which thou kneelest is higher than thou canst 
reach. Alas for thy simplicity! thou knowest not 
that a star can be as heartless and inconsistent as 
a Tulip, ora man. ‘There is nota leaflet on the 
tree-top, not a drop of evening dew, not a golden 
sand sparkling on the sea-shore, nor 2 pearl gleam- 
ing in the deep waters, but hath felt the magic 
influence of his faithless beams! Wait thou till the 
stormy cloud and the driving rain shall come—till 
the smooth stream is ruffled, and thy frail frame 
is shaken ‘by the rude night-blast. O! then, fair 
Lily, he will not come from his far home in the 
sky to shield and save thee.” 

Alas, for the too-confiding Lily! she heeded not 
the warning. 

When suddenly the black cloud arose, when the 
tempest raged, and the wave rose high, she lifted 
her soft eyes, in the beautiful security of trusting 
love, to the star. But she looked in vain—his glo- 
rious light was shrouded from her presence ; and 
washed by the whelming billow, she sank ‘neath 
the stormy tide! and the Tulip—he flirted as 
usual with every pretty flower, and the Star—He 
rose the next eve, to warm, with his faithless beams, 
another believing Lily! 

Eames’ Place, Feb. 1842. 





LITERATURE AND MATRIMONY. 


Sigonius, a learned and well-known scholar, would never 
marry, and alleged no inelegant reason,—that Minerva and 
Venus could not live together. 
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BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. 
Dear to the monarch is his crown, 
Dear to the warrior, his renown, 
And to the minstrel dear the wreath 
That grants him life despite of death ; 
But hast not thou, a power—an aim— 
Dearer than King or Bard can claim? 
To bid Pain’s quivering lip resume 
Calm Pleasure’s smile and Beauty’s bloom— 
To turn the sufferer’s anguished groan 
To grateful Joy’s melodious tone— 
To see, at beck’ning of thy hand, 
The Goddess Health, beside thee stand— 
Mark her, with tints of roses, dye 
The pallid cheek, and light the eye— 
In fetters bind Disease’s arm, 
And Azrael of his bolt disarm? 
Thou gain’st the sinner time to pray, 
Ere his lost soul is borne away ; 
Thou tread’st, a messenger of peace, 
Where tortures, at thy coming, cease— 
Thy memory linked with Hope’s return 
To lips and eyes condemned to mourn— 
Thy name engraven, as in stone, 
Upon the hearts which are thy throne— 
Oh! what the monarch’s empty sway— 
The warrior’s laurel—poet’s bay— 
What all their visionary dreams of bliss, 
To greatness, glory, fame like this? 








SOCIAL PROGRESS.* 


The great question whether society is advancing, 
has commanded the attention of thinking minds in 
every age. From the mass of men, however, such 
speculations receive little regard. They generally 
confine their thoughts to the narrow present. They 
inquire more anxiously what they shall eat, or 
drink, or wherewithal they shall be clothed, than 
whether, at some future time, man will attain that 
high elevation from which his great progenitor fell. 

That a sure, though not always observable, pro- 
gress has marked the history of the race, cannot 
justly be denied. The past and the present aspects 
of society unite in affirming it. Though a light 
once seemed to shine on Grecian and Roman 
shores, only to go out again in gloom; and though 
in later times, the intellectual and moral part of 
man has seemed to struggle with its shackles al- 
most in vain; we firmly believe that it will yet 
gather up its shattered energies, and stand forth in 
its early freedom and perfection. Among the evi- 
dences of such advance, we cannot fail to notice 
the fact that reflecting minds of this age are led to 
mark unusual indications in the developments of 
Providence, and exclaim one to another—* As yet 


* The Law and Means of Social Advancement: an ora- 
tion delivered before the Biennial Convention of the Alpha 
Delta Phi Society, at New-Haven, Connecticut, by SaMUEL 
Ee.ts. Cincinnati: Kendall & Henry. 
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we are tenants of the valley of shadows; but we 
live in promise of the dawn. Its twilight is al- 
ready breaking around us. We feel the fresh air 
of morning ;—we see the steps of day upon the 
mountain tops.” 

The author of this address has contemplated the 
law and means of social progress. He considers 
that society is progressive ; that ‘ its Jaw is the law 
of progress—of melioration,—that the means are 
‘moral influences acting on the interior condition 
of man,—on the inward, spiritual character.’ The 
grounds of his confidence in the progress of hu- 
manity are derived from the fact, that this has 
been the natural and prevailing sentiment of all 
ages; that it is in accordance with the whole ex- 
perience and history of man, the moral govern- 
ment of God, and the Scriptures of Truth. These 
several points he illustrates and enforces with sin- 
gular felicity. 

After observing that Christianity has changed 
the objects and character of wars since the earliest 
ages, he proceeds to show that the shedding of 
human blood, though in itself an evil, has been a 
necessary means of maintaining certain great fun- 
damental principles, which are interwoven with the 
welfare of the race. 

“Take an extreme case: A nation, long abused 
and trodden down by despotism, suddenly becomes 
possessed with the idea of its freedom, and rises 
to reclaim and avenge its violated rights. Mil- 
lions of hearts beat with a common sentiment of 
resistance. Every rock is made a rampart; and 
on every hill, the flag is shaken out to the air, in- 
scribed in letters of fire, ResisTaANCE TO TYRANTS 
IS OBEDIENCE TO Gop!” 

Here is a great, a sublime movement; and all 
that is dear and noble and holy, seems staked upon 
the issue. Can it prove, in any event, ultimately 
disastrous to the well-being of mankind? Sup- 
pose then the worst possible result. After a des- 
perate struggle, checkered with the various for- 
tunes of war, misfortune clouds the hope of freedom ; 
and defeat, signal—but not ignominious—extin- 
guishes it forever. If any gallant spirits survive 
the strife, in whom there yet lurks the spirit of re- 
bellion, without the power of resistance, they are 
chained in dungeons, or hunted into perpetual ex- 
ile, or immolated on the scaffold. The spirit of 
the nation is thoroughly subdued ; and she either 
sinks down under a despotism, more absolute and 
iron-handed than the first; or her wasted territory 
is parcelled out among neighboring powers, and 
her very name blotted out from under heaven. 

Is this a calamitous result? In itself considered, 
it is calamitous and mournful ; but never yet was a 
drop of blood wasted, that was shed for freedom; 
never yet fell a hero in her cause, who did not, 
like Samson, slay more by his death, than in all 
his life. 

“This struggle, therefore, has not been a dead 
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loss to the world. The liberty of this particular | publicanisin could not subsist together. This fright- 


nation is entombed; but a light burns over its, 
grave, strong and quenchless as the sun, which 

will lighten the nations to freedom through all ages. 

What she hath sown in tears, she will reap in joy; 

and though her heroes may rot, unburied, on her 

battle-fields, yet their avenging ashes, far as the 

winds ean bear them through the world, among all 

its subjugated nations, will become the precious 

seed of rebellion and deliverance. This particular 

experiment has failed ; but, taking it in all its connec- 

tions, civilization and human liberty have suffered 
no discomfiture. A new and glorious chapter has 
there been opened in the moral history of man. A 

mighty sentiment has been developed on the field 
of carnage,—the sentiment of Liberty ;—its worth, 
its power, its glory. This is the great truth which 
that nation was born to realize in her sublime and 

melancholy history. ‘To reproduce it, to give it an 
imperishable form, and make it glorious in the eyes 
of men,—this was her mission; and she hath ful- 
filled it even to the letter. She hath written that 
truth in her blood, and hung the record out on high. 

Ere the characters can fade, the eye of history catch- 
eth the inscription ; and she transferreth it to her im- 
mortal page, to be a witness through all time and 
to all people, of the value of that freedom, for 
which a nation wasted its blood and gave up its 
life.” 

In considering more particularly the means by 
which society js to be reclaimed, the lecturer ad- 
mits that the perfection of the useful arts, intellec- 
tual cultivation, political freedom, and systems of 
law and government, may have great influence ; 
but that they are inefficient of themselves, and only 
available when made the instruments of a higher 
and mightier principle. In illustrating the ineffi- 
cacy of mere forms of government, without virtue 
and morality, he cites the oft-quoted history of the 
first French revolution.. That it has lost none of 
its original features by his epitome, will appear in 
the following vivid passages : 

“ Henry IV had publicly declared that he held 
himself ameneable to two sovereigns—God and the 
Jaws. But the French people began their reform 
by renouncing allegiance to both. The spirit of 
resistance was tempered up with no reverence for 
religion. Not only was it barren of all those sen- 
timents which are the peculiar fruit of Christianity, 
but it scorned that natural and devout reliance, 
common even among barbarous nations, upon Him 
who is the God of battles, and who holds in His 
hand the destinies of all people. Clubs were formed 
in every part of the Empire for the propagation of 
Atheism ; and.more than twenty thousand persons, 
including those of the highest literary distinction, 
were employed, hour by hour, in exterminating all 
sense of moral obligation, and every sentiment of 
private and public virtue. They proceeded through- 


ful doctrine they wrought every where into the 
national mind ; expecting to hold its terrible volca- 
nic power in check, and control it to their purpose, 
by such devices as a representative convention ; 
skilful operations of finance; a political establish- 
ment on the theory of natural right ; and more ab- 
surd than all, a national oath, to be renewed by all 
Frenchmen every fourth year of the new calen- 
dar, ‘to live free or die.’ Infatuated men! what 
virtue did you expect from your ‘ national oath,’ 
after you had thus extirpated every sentiment and 
every principle that could give it solemnity or 
sanction ? 

* But that nothing might be wanting to make 
this experiment complete and final, and to show 
that it was made by the whole nation in its corpo- 
rate capacity, the government, by a solemn act, 
renounced its allegiance to Heaven, and estab- 
lished impiety by law. It decreed, that all reli- 
gious signs, whether in public or in private places, 
which might serve to remind the people of their 
ancient faith, should be annihilated. It voted death 
an eternal sleep. It abolished funerals; and de- 
creed that all deceased persons should be buried 
like the carcasses of brutes, without ceremony or 
religious service. It abolished the Sabbath; and 
gave up all churches and places of worship to 
plunder. It ordered the Bible to be publicly burnt 
by the common hangman; and, as if to extirpate 
the very memory of Scripture history, it instituted 
a new calendar, in which the divisions of time 
should be marked by no reference to the Christian 
era, or to Christian institutions. 

“The world stood aghast at such a bold and 
shameless desecration of every thing pure, and 
venerable, and holy. Men’s hearts failed them 
through fear; and they waited for the event in 
fixed astonishment, as they wait for the avalanche, 
or the earthquake. ‘Those who managed the ves- 
sel of state had thrown chart and compass over- 
board, and madly put out on the sea of revolution. 
They had hailed the rising sun of liberty with joy: 
but now, that the ocean swelled, and the air dark- 
ened, with what terror did they behold his broad 
blood-red dis<, climb a sky black with tempests, 
and sounding with loud thunders from side to side! 
It has not been left to us to record the horrors and 
crimes of that eventful period; when Paris, the seat 
of art and elegance and fashion, became a great 
slaughter-house, and the throne and the altar floated 
away in blood from their foundations :—when one 
executioner had tired with his horrid work of 
chopping off human heads, another was called to 
stand in his place ;—and another,—and another. 
No love was left. Every man was an assassin ; 
and the murderer of to-day, while his hand was yet 
upon the axe, was marked the victim for to-mor- 
row. And thus the Republic, drunk with blood, 





out, upon the principle, that Christianity and re- 


vomited forth crime, and staggered on under her 
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load of misery _ sin, towards ne gulf of military 
despotism—an abyss dreadful and profound as hell. 
Anarchy is always impatient for a tyrant: and in 
a state so fruitful of monsters as France had been, 
he could not long be waited for. There was a 
brief and fearful pause ; when lo!—girt about with 
darkness, and clad in complete steel, a stern and 
solitary figure,—the offspring and very image of 
the times, rose on the highest wave of revolution, 
with the imperial eagle in his hand! The tribu- 
nate hailed him as the supreme head of the nation. 
The senate entreated him to accept the purple. 
The army followed, and laid the glory of a thou- 
sand victories at his feet. The people shouted, 
‘Vwe  Empereur Napoleon! and Ilium yeas the 
French Republic had been.” 

After tracing the influence of what ‘he terms 
“the religious sentiment in man,” from the ear- 
liest ages of the world, to the time of the reforma- 
tion, he dwells upon the great changes in public 
sentiment effected at that period by Christianity. 
On this point we regret want of space to make ex- 
tracts. He then portrays, in living colors, the 
settlement of America by the Puritans, and the 


principles which gave rise to it, as well as the re- 


volution which succeeded, and concludes thus elo- 
quently : 

“The success of the American arms only con- 
summated the work which the Pilgrims had be- 
gun; and all this mighty and prosperous eiviliza- 
tion, which, after a little more than two centuries, 
we behold poured abroad over the continent, from 
one ocean to the other, is the fruit of that social 
and civil organization, whose foundations were laid 
by the Pilgrim fathers, in suffering and in faith.” 

* * * “But Christianity herself moves in 
advance of her own civiliztion, and does not wait 
the tardy operation of philosophical causes. Con- 
scious of her power over universal man, and that 
she holds the world’s destiny in her hands, she has 
undertaken, as a specific object, and as her own 
proper work, the reclamation of all nations,—all 
the millions of humanity. Possessed by this au- 
gust idea—an idea infinitely surpassing in the 
grandeur of its conception, every project of ambi- 
tion, every dream of universal empire—she has 
surveyed the enterprize from all its points. She 
has marked out, with astonishing boldness and pre- 
cision, her plan of operations ; and moves to its 
execution with a fixed and steady eye; with bound- 
less energy and inextinguishable faith. Already, 
she is in occupation of the seats of power in every 
division of the globe, and speaks to its swarming 
multitudes in two hundred languages of the many- 
tongued earth. In Africa, she has taken up her 
line of positions, from Cape Palmas to Port Natal; 
and in Asia, from Constantinople to Ceylon. She 
has thrown a belt of moral light, like a galaxy, 
over either continent. She has touched the iron 
sceptres of Brahma and Mohammed ; and they 
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crumble from their hands like ashes. She gathers 
her school on the Acropolis of Athens, and works 
her printing presses under the shadow of the Pyra- 
mids. She has kindled her lights among the 
islands of the Southern and Pacific oceans; and 
the Polynesian cannibal comes running from his 
native woods, and sits at her feet clothed and in 
his right mind; receives her sacrament, and v or- 
ships at her altars. And wherever she moves over 
the world, she carries with her all the fruits of ti.at 
civilization which she has spread over the face of 
Christendom ;—its liberty and its literature ; its 
arts and its opinions; its commerce, agriculture, 
knowledge and philosophy. Thus she is comming- 
ling and assimilating all the races of men ; and by 
acting at the fountain of all social improvement, on 
the interior and moral life of man, she is building 
up a new order of society, and securing it on deep 
and imperishable foundations. The spirit of Him 
who said, ‘ Let there be light,’ is moving over the 
face of the moral chaos; and it will not return void. 
It will bring light out of darkness, and order out of 
confusion. It will summon into being a new world, 
more beautiful and glorious than that over which 
angels and the answering stars shouted on the 
morning of creation ;—a world of harmony and 
love; where humanity will hoid fellowship with 
heaven; in which the spirit of Truth will preside 
to guide into all truth, and over which it will reign 
with a serene and holy dominion forever.” D. 





LEGEND OF THE HAUNTED CASTLE. 


Ay! porque asi agitarse e] hombre insano! 
Y viendo ya 4 los pies; 6 ciego! abierto 
El sepulcro gozarte :— 

On a branch of the Gandalquiver, which loses 
itself among the heights of the Sierra Nevada, 
may be seen to this day, the remains of an old cha- 
teau, whose bare and blackened walls frown in grim 
majesty upon the silver waters, which now mirror 
only desolation. ‘Thick moss has grown over and 
obscures the once valued memorials of an almost 
regal pride and magnificence. A hoary, matted 
mass of ivy covers, and partially supports, the 
decaying and crumbling tower which stands on the 
left side of the castle; its angle of inclination is 
so great, that the tottering old ruin seems momen- 
tarily on the point of falling, and will inevitably 
crush in its descent, the gay group of young orange 
trees, whose glossy leaves and graceful wavings 
convey to an imaginative mind the idea, that they 
rejoice in being the only living things which dare to 
look cheerful in a spot so melancholy and desolate. 
The prospect is even worse on entering the house. 
The only furniture of the large, dark and dismal 
hall, which is ornamented with grotesque carvings 
of saints and angels, consists of an antique, worm- 
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eaten picture, half fallen from its frame. It is a 
portrait; and the brilliancy of a few tints, which 
have bid defiance to time, testifies that the fur- 
gotten form of the original was once clothed in 
gay and costly attire. 

Crumbling balustrades and crazy staircases for- 
bid the most inquisitive adventurer to pursue his 
investigations much farther ; and the terror of the 
superstitious guides,—for there is no heart which 
does not quail in the vicinity of that terrible ruin,— 
urges the traveller to leave the bats and reptiles in 
undisturbed possession of their accustomed haunts. 

For myself, I felt a strange and peculiar senti- 
ment of enjoyment in lingering among the scat- 
tered and decayed monuments of ancient grandeur. 
These appear in the magnificent proportions of the 
buildings and surrounding grounds, though the hand 
of taste can no longer be discerned amid the deso- 
late chambers of the house, or the gnarled and 
matted masses, which probably, in former days, 
ornamented the pleasure-grounds and gardens ; their 
dark and heavy luxuriance now makes the ruin 
more sombre and forbidding. 

The opposite side of the river is equally deso- 
late, although tradition tells us, that, in the palmy 
days of splendor, when the old ‘Castillo de las Torres’ 
was the wonder and admiration of the country from 
Seville to Grenada, it was rendered scarcely less 
attractive, by a very lovely but unostentatious 
villa, whose former site is still pointed out. 

These situations are remarkable, ashaving been, 
in by-gone times the witnesses of a most terrible 
domestic tragedy. The minutest particulars rela- 
ting to it are treasured with care by the oldest of 
the neighboring peasantry, although they affect a 
certain air of mystery with regard to them, which 
caused me to inquire diligently before I arrived at 
the following particulars: 

The Castle de las Torres, as I have said, was 
once the pride and glory of that portion of the 
country. Its master, a noble marquis, in spite of 
hereditary pride, was reverenced and almost idol- 
ized by the peasants, whose descendants describe 
him as the noblest and most exalted of men, per- 
fect inthe graces and accomplishments of a knight 
and gentleman, handsome, intelligent, brave, and 
generous to profusion. The lofty old walls which I 
have described as so startlingly desolate, were ac- 
customed in those days to resound with music and 
mirth. Gay and gallant cavaliers contended upon 
the now matted and weed-grown lawn for the su- 
preme beauty of their fair mistresses, whose flash- 
ing eyes and merry peals of laughter enlivened the 
halls, now made slimy and loathsome by the rep- 
tiles which creep over them. 

The last noble Marquis de las Torres, while still 
in the state of bachelorship, had so impaired his 
finances by profuse hospitality and generosity, that 


he was fain-to call to his aid his natural and ac- 


hs es 


quired graces, in order to rescue him from his em- 
barrassments. The reputation of these so won 
upon the heart of a wealthy and beautiful heiress, 
the Sefiora Isabel, whose years of discretion per- 
mitted her to dispose of her wealth and charms as 
she pleased, that he soon found himself a far richer 
if not a happier man than he had ever been. 

The lady, though no longer very young, was still 
singularly beautiful and fascinating—her manners 
having attained a perfection of polish, which is 
rarely or never found in early youth. Her stately 
step and glorious black eyes were probably as at- 
tractive as her vast fortune, to her admiring hus- 
band. Her temper, however, was violent, over- 
bearing, and vindictive in the extreme; so much 
so, that she became the terror as well as the ad- 
miration of the country. Many a harsh and cruel 
deed is recorded of her, though none so shocking 
aud unnatural as the one which follows. 

It was soon whispered that her husband, of whom 
she was intensely jealous, was happier any where 
than in his stately and sumptuous home. Any do- 
mestic contentions however were carefully con- 
cealed, and the Marquis always appeared the most 
devoted of husbands. 

Nearly opposite the castle, on the other side of 
the river, arose the white walls of a less costly 
but very beautiful residence, whose only occupants 
were an old man with a maiden sister, and a lovely 
young grand-daughter, This girl, whom they call- 
ed Eléna, attained her seventeenth birthday on the 
eve of the festival of Santa Catarina, which was 
to be celebrated with great magnificence at the 
castle. She was very lovely, so much so as to 
attract the attention of the Marquis’s friends as they 
occasionally caught a glimpse of her graceful form 
on the front baleony which overhung the river. 
Many a sportive jest, connected with the fair neigh- 
bor, who smiled so sweetly whenever she saw the 
Marquis, had passed the lips of the guests, and 
rankled in the heart of the Marchioness. Appa- 
rently the Lord of las Torres either despised or 
neglected these hints, for he continued his frequent 
visits to the pretty rural villa, and often spoke of 
its fair and almost unprotected inmate, with the 
admiration and affection of a fond parent. 

On the eve of the festival of Santa Catarina, 
the young Eléna de Castres sat alone on the moon- 
lit balcony. The song had faltered on her lips, 
and the strings of her guitar snapt one by one, as 
she endeavored to elicit their wonted melody. She 
gazed with tearful eyes on the water, almost be- 
neath her feet, whose unceasing ripples broke the 
bright moonbeams into a thousand atoms. But 
neither the beauty of the mirroring water, nor the 
serenity of the sky, nor the snow-capped chain of 
the Sierra Nevada losing itself in the distance 
and darkness, awoke any pleasing sensations in 
her bosom. She was thinking how very gay the 





castle would be on the following day, and how 
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gracefully Don Luis de Mendoza would dance the 
sprightly fandango, and how very cruel her aunt 
was to consider her teo young to go, and she al- 
most seventeen! 

A manly footstep broke the stillness. Eléna 
sprang up, and flew to meet the Marquis with a 
degree of delight, which his fair lady would have 
very little approved. 

“Oh, I am so thankful to you for coming,” said 
she. ‘ My aunt has said positively I shall not go 
to the castle to-morrow.” 

** And wherefore, mi corazoncita? Is she afraid 
of your meeting the Sefior Don Luis there ?” 

Eléna blashed and answered, “he will be there, 
and my aunt forbids me to go.” 

“And you cannot succeed in softening the old 
lady’s feelings towards your handsome young 
cavalier ?” 

“‘ Not at all,” sighed Eléna, “ her heart is like a 
flint—she calls Don Luis a dissipated boy, and me 
a silly child.” 

“ Hard, hard indeed,” laughed the visiter. 

** But in truth,” said the young lady, “I believe 
a little intrigue is all she desires. She cannot bear 
that I should marry quietly, without at least half 
a dozen lovers to break their hearts on the occa- 
sion, or get up some kind of domestic romance for 
her amusement.” 

“The old lady thinks she will live over again 
her youth in your conquests. Is it not so?” 

“Tt is; she thinks me the image of herself, 
making due allowance for the degeneracy of the 
age, and she is continually telling me of her scores 
of lovers. For myself, 1 am quite content with 
one.” 

“And your grandfather ?”’ 

“Oh, he never interferes. He puts implicit 
faith in the old Spanish proverb, that ‘the more 
a woman's will is thwarted, the better she will 
be ;’ and therefore, he leaves matters entirely in my 
aunt’s hands to insure my being brought to per- 
fection.” 

** And it seems your lover and yourself have de- 
termined to take the matter in yourown hands, and 
elope in the confusion of to-morrow’s festivities!” 

“ But there is no hope now, for she said posi- 
tively that I should not go.” 

“ Well, let me arrange this little affair for you. 
Suppose you seem to submit quietly to your aunt’s 
decree; I will take care to have her out of the 
way, by sending for her to the castle in the morn- 
ing for the ostensible purpose of assisting in the 
preparations.” 

At this juncture, although neither perceived it, 
a dark figure glided noiselessly up the river bank, 


“And then,” continued the Marquis, “ you can 
come unobserved to the castle in the evening. 
You had better come masked, for to tell the truth, 
the Sejiora is a little tinctured with jealousy, and 
she is so violent that it would not be altogether 
prudent to meet her.” 

*“ Yes, yes.” 

“ But meet me at the fountain of the Graces, 
near the western turret, and there shall this fair 
hand be disposed of, at least to our satisfaction.” 

“ Noble Marquis” — 

“Nay, nay, there is no time for acknowledg- 
ments—I must hasten home, or my restless Sejiura 
may perchance send hither in search of me. Adieu, 
mi vida. Wear this jewel to distinguish you to- 
morrow, in case there should be any difficulty ;” 
and placing on her hand a diamond of rare magni- 
ficence, he took his leave. 

The young girl gazed after him, till he was out 
of sight ; and then, with a heart full of hope, and 
head crowded with gay fancies, she entered the 
house. 

With very different feelings did the Marchesa 
wend her way homeward. Her boatmen, who 
with their little barge lay concealed in the shadow 
of the bank, were heard afterwards to say, that 
the appearance of their mistress, as she bared her 
head to the moonbeams, was that of a beautiful 
demon. Her eyes glissened like those of a ser- 
pent, and her delicately chiselled features assumed 
the livid rigidity of a corpse. Long cherished 
doubts had hitherto tortured her mind with jea- 
lousy, and the seeming confirmation of her suspi- 
cions now goaded her to madness. 

Ere she reached the opposite bank of the spark- 
ling river, her dark resolution had been formed. 
Wrapping the black mantilla around her head, she 
hastened to her chamber, and there, having secured 
herself from the intrusion of any living or moving 
object, save the flickering moonbeams which played 
upon the floor, and lighted her silver crucifix, 
she brooded over, and arranged her scheme of ven- 
geance, whose very horror nerved her resolution. 
“ Ave, aye, that fair hand shall indeed be disposed 
of, to the satisfaction of one whose interference 
they little dread.” 

The possibility of her mistake never for a mo- 
ment entered her imagination. The increasing 
coldness of the Marquis had long excited her in- 
dignation, and she had ever been on the watch to 
discover its cause,—never for an instant suspect- 
ing that her own violent passions had alienated the 
affection of the husband whom she idolized. 

It is exceedingly probable that the lady might 
have had other causes for her jealousy, than that 


and stood in a listening attitude behind a group of| here narrated ; but this is the only one whose re- 


palmettos, which effectually screened it from view. 
The demon of jealousy had prompted La Sefiora 
Isabel to dog her husband’s footsteps, to hear and 


membrance has survived. 
The following morning rose bright and clear 
upon the gilded turrets and crystal fountains which 





judge for herself. 


sparkled in the sunbeams as they fell upon the 
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magnificent Castello. The festival of Santa Ca- 
tarina was to be celebrated with unusual splendor, 
less in honor of the Saint herself, than of the 
Knights of Saint Catharine, who were sojourning 
at the Castle. 

Preparations for the religious and military festi- 
val were made with all the magnificence cus- 
tomary in an age and nation, where personal prowess 
was the strongest claim to admiration, and the 
chief attributes of religion, pride and pomp. 

Thus the day wore on until the hour of siesta 
arrived ; when, every one, wearied with the heat 
and fatigue of the morning, sought rest and repose. 
Silence prevailed throughout the mansion; the 
Marchioness again wrapped the mantilla around 
her stately person, and descended to the boat. The 
drowsy boatmen, who were following the example 
of their masters in yielding to the intense heat, 
were, much to their annoyance, aroused; and 
again the lady approached the enchanting villa of 
Las Castres. 

She ascended the sloping bank softly, and met 
no one to interrupt her progress. She entered the 
house, and without being observed, gained the 
chamber of Eléna. The room was small, but 
fitted up with an exquisite degree of taste and 
neatness, emblematical of the innocence and virgin 
purity of its occupant. On every side were seen 
the simple but elegant preparations for the festivi- 
ties of the evening. ‘The gala dress lay upon the 
bed, and choicest perfumes were on the table. A 
wreath of orange-flowers for the hair, and a gold ro- 
sary with its sparkling cross were placed on a small 
marble table near the bed, and even the delicately 
embroidered slippers were ready for use. The 
fair mistress of the chamber breathed softly in her 
quiet and child-like sleep. The lady paused ; and, 
bending over her, contemplated for a while the rare 
and almost infantile loveliness of the sleeper,— 
strangely contrasted with the turbulent feelings 
and violent passions which marred her own mag- 
nificent beauty. Apparently pleasant fancies occu- 
pied the mind of the unconscious girl, for 2 smile 
at that moment half parted the bright rose colored 
lips—a smile so sweet that it might have softened 
the heart of her vindictive enemy, had not at that 
moment a sparkle of light, froma diamond of sin- 
gular beauty, gleamed upon her sight. She re- 
cognized her husband’s ring on the delicately 
beautiful hand which hung so carelessly in its un- 
conscious grace. This steeled her heart, and 
sealed the fate of her victim. With an unfalter- 
ing hand she dropped a portion of the contents of 
a small vial on the half open lips. This vial con- 
tained poison collected from the fangs of the Cobra 
de Capello. A few minutes only sufficed for it to 
take effect. The rich red blood quickly retreated 
from the cheeks, giving place to large black spots— 
the white bosom heaved violently for a short time, 
then became perfectly still—and the form of the 





loveliest maiden of Andalusia rapidly changed to 
that of a livid and blackened corpse. But the 
work was not even then completed. Death itself 
did not satisfy the cruel and vindictive woman. 
She drew from its silver sheath a sharp stiletto, 
and without quailing, without even shuddering, she 
severed the hand from the delicately rounded arm 
of the unfortunate girl. She then re-arranged the 
drapery in the most life-like manner possible, drew 
close the curtains, and withdrew from that dark 
and deathly chamber, with no other emotions than 
those of gratified revenge, and triumph. * * * * 

Noblemen, bishops, knights, and ladies—the beau- 
tiful and the gay—ecclesiastics, and laymen,—the 
wise and foolish—the young and old, crowded 
around the extensive tables, which groaned under 
all the splendor that wealth and taste could heap 
upon them. The pillars were garlanded with 
gayest wreaths. Lights flashed around the co- 
lumns, and along the verandahs, and throughout the 
trelliced walks. Light everywhere—and jewels 
of priceless value blazed, and were eclipsed by 
brighter eyes. Loud peals of laughter and loud 
and merry jests resounded through the lofty halls. 
Wine circulated freely, and the songs were repeat- 
ed with accompaniments of trumpets, drums and 
fifes—and brave knights loudly proclaimed the 
beauty of their mistresses, and challenged the 
world to produce their equals. The ladies stretch- 
ed forth their swan-like necks, and encouraged 
their champions with bright smiles and grateful 
applause. ‘The Marchioness moved conspicuous 
among all these ; for her noble bearing and magni- 
ficent beauty, coupled with the grace and affa- 
bility which won all hearts, had never showed 
more remarkable than on this memorable evening. 

“A gift,” proclaimed the heralds, “a gift from 
La Sejiora Dojia Isabel to her noble lord on his in- 
stallation as Knight of the holy order of Santa 
Catarina—a badge to distinguish his person, and a 
talisman to preserve his courage.” 

** Methinks your Marquis is a loving lord,” said 
the young Knight Don Luis de Mendoza, “he 
wears no colors save those of his lady wife, and 
places his lance in rest for no other beauty.” 

Every eye was turned on her with admiration, 
and the Marchesa smiled haughtily. 

The page, at that moment, approached his Lord, 
bearing the gift, supposed to be a scarf embroidered 
with his lady’s hair, or lettered with her name and 
motto. It was enclosed in a small box of em- 
bossed gold, on which was inscribed with precious 
stones the following motto: “ A talisman to stir 
up the heart of the most noble and valiant the 
Marquis de las Torres.” With a flashing eye, and 
lip wreathed with smiles, the nobleman prepared 
to adorn his shield with the gift of his transcen- 
dantly beautiful wife. He carefully unwrapped 
fold after fold of the silver tissue, in which it was 
enclosed—but he turned cold as marble, when a 
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small and exquisitely formed hand, with his well 
known ring on one of the stiffened fingers, touched 
his own. 

Traditional records are unable to present any de- 
finite picture of the tumult which ensued. Lights 
were extinguished, and tables overthrown in the 
general confusion—with its cause very few were 
acquainted, but among these was Don Luis de 
Mendoza. 

A hundred eyes sought the Marchioness, but 
she was gone. She had disappeared in the confu- 
sion, without leaving a trace behind. They sought 
her throughout the castle, the surrounding grounds, 





the villa of Las Castres—and there they met with 
an object which quickened their anxiety. But she 
was never found. Whether kindred evil spirits 
guarded her from human vengeance, or whether 
she found refuge in some of the many subterra- 
nean passages with which the castle abounded, 
cannot be told. ‘They say she has never since 
been known to hold communication with any mor- 
tal agent. 

The festivities at the castle were never renew- 
ed. Don Luis and the Marquis waited only long 
enough to cover the bier of the loving and beloved 
Eléna with choicest and fairest flowers—then, 
choosing for their badges boughs of the yew and 
cypress, they wended their way to Mount Sinai, to 
guard the tomb of the saint, to whose order they be- 
longed. Thence they never returned, and the castle 
was thereafter entirely deserted, for the Marquis 
was the last of his family, and had there been 
scores of heirs, none probably would have ventur- 
ed to take possession of the mansion, which has 
been considered ever since, as the solitary abode 
of the dark and terrible lady. There, say the 
peasants, she drags on an existence prolonged be- 
yond that of mortals, to suffer more than mortal 
torture—there, her shrieks for mercy, which in the 
days of her power she never showed, are unheed- 
ed, and her repentance is unavailing. 





AN IMAGERY OF LIFE. 


I Jove to stand beside the brook, 
Beneath the sun's bright beam, 

And watch each wave that’s borne along 
Upon its rushing stream,— 


—To see its waters dashing on, 
And hear its gentle roar, 

And think that thus it leaped and rolled, 
An hundred years before. 


—It minds me of the stream of life 
That rushes swiftly by, 

And bearing changes on its breast, 
Scarce noted, ere they fly. 


—1 love to watch the gentle moon, 
Tracking its silent way, 
It tells of holy innocence, 


—And 1 have marked the withered leaf, 
As from its stem ’tis shed, 

And thought that thus, man’s brightest hopes, 
Have from his bosom sped,— 





—That like that leaf his hopes have been,— 
Have budded,—have decayed,—- 

Have bloomed, until misfortune’s blast 
Has bid them droop and fade. 

--I mark the rapids, leaping by 
In seeming angry strife, 

And find in each, and all of these, 
An imagery of life. 

Richmond, Va. 3. P. P. 


COROLINN: A PERSIAN TALE. 
PART II. 
CHAPTER V. 


There are bubbles that vanish when grasp’d in the hand, 
There are rosebuds that wither before they expand, 

There are hopes that are blighted when brightest they seem, 
And pleasures that fade like the joy of a dream. 

Sketches of a Traveller. 


The party of fugitives soon entered the defile of 
which Hamors had spoken, and wound along its 
rocky bed for a considerable distance without hear- 
ing any thing from their pursuers; the pale fea- 
tures of the trembling Corolinn were re-animated 
by the assurance of her Everington. Suddenly 
Hamors stopped and listened. All were instantly 
silent. No one, however, could hear any thing, 
except the murmur of the trees that overshadowed 
the deep glen, and the hollow sound of a distant 
waterfall. Hamors alone, by his countenance, be- 
trayed his alarm. He threw himself from his 
horse, laid his ear close to the rock, and again lis- 
tened. 

“Tt is as 1 feared; we are pursued, and the 
horsemen are close upon us,” said Hamors. 

“We know then what we have to do,” replied 
Everington ; “I think we can make this pass good 
against a dozen or more Schirans.” 

“‘T am exactly of your opinion,” said Hamors ; 
“but not here can we make our defence. If the 
lady will ride forward, in one hour she will reach 
the extremity of this narrow valley, within the 
boundaries of Kerdistan, where she will be sure of 
a hospitable reception and safety.” 

“The advice of Hamors must be followed,” said 
Everington to the ladies: “dearest Corolinn, es- 
cape if you can; we will join you after we have 
disposed of these villains.” 

But it was plain, the strength of the fair girl was 
unequal to the task enjoined, and the danger to 
which Everington was exposed had no tendency 
to tranquilize her spirits. The whole party now 
hastened onward to the place where the rocks ap- 
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sufficient for one to pass at a time; and as it was 
evident their pursuers were not far distant, Ha- 
mors proposed making a stand at that place, since 
in the narrow pass numbers could be of little ad- 
vantage. 

Corolinn endeavored to proceed, but a dizzy 
faintness came over her; and had not Everington, 
who was watching her disappearance, flown to her 
aid, she must have fallen to the ground. Evering- 
ton caught her in his arms, sprinkled some culd 
water in her face, and while the girl Myrtilda has- 
tened to the aid of her mistress, he kissed the pale 
forehead of the beautiful creature he held in his 
arms, with a feeling of the tenderest affection. 

Placing Corolinn, who had revived, on a mossy 
rock, which by a turn of the ravine was hid from 
the path they had travelled, he left her with her 
attendant, and hastened to Hamers, who had been 
preparing their arms for the expected conflict. 
Their position was such as to prevent their pur- 
suers from riding them down, and they had some 
hope, that, by a vigorous defence, they should be ul- 
timately successful. 

Their pistols were loaded and primed, their 
cimetars were drawn, and in anxious suspense they 
listened to the rapid and approaching trampling of 
their pursuers. 

It was but a minute, before their foe appeared 
turning the point of the rocks below them, and they 
no svoner caught a glimpse of the fugitives than a 
loud shout announced their gratification, and the 
certainty of their triumph. ‘Though their horses 
were covered with sweat and foam, and panting for 
breath, they halted not a moment; but drawing 
their sabres, with shouts of praise to Allah, and in- 
voking the aid of the prophet for the destruction of 
the infidel dog, advanced at a swift gallop and in 
single file to the assault. Everington and Hamors 
stood firm with their cocked pistols in their right 
hands, and their sabres in their left. 

*“We must block up the road, and they must 
form the barrier,” said Everington to his servant ; 
** you shoot the leader’s horse and I will dispose of 
the rider.” 

* Fling down your arms, you rebel dog !” shouted 
the chief who led the squadron. 

The only answer given was by the discharge of 
the pistols of Everington and Hamors, who both 
fired at the same instant with fatal effect. The 
noble beast on which the Emir was mounted, made a 
desperate plunge forward, then partly turned, reared 
on his hind feet, and while his master’s hand re- 
laxed its grasp upon the bridle, both fell lifeless in 
the narrowest part of the pathway. 

The effect was so sudden, and the assault so ra- 
pid, that the second individual in pursuit, was una- 
ble to check the horse before he was entangled by 
the fallen one, and ere he could extricate himself, 
his rider had received a shot through the brain; 
while clinging with a death-grasp to the reins as 








he fell, the affrighted steed was instantly trampling 
him under foot, and by his endeavors to escape, 
creating still greater confusion in the body be- 
hind. 

“The curse of the prophet rest on the infidel 
dogs,” cried the second in command, as he threw 
himself from his horse, and, followed by three or 
four others, struggled forward to encounter the de- 
fenders of the pass, hand to hand. 

They at last succeeded in reaching them, but 
Everington and his servant, who saw the coming 
storm, were prepared to meet it, and two more of 
the assailants were soon bleeding at their feet, one 
by the pistol of Hamors, and the other by the 
sabre of Everington. 

At this instant, Hamors, in endeavoring to push 
the advantage he had gained, was thrown off his 
guard, and received a blow from a sabre on his 
head, which, to appearance, killed him on the spot. 
Thus encouraged, the assailants pressed forward 
with loud shouts of “ Allah Acbar :” God is mighty ; 
but still Everington maintained his ground, and 
the boldest of the assailants shrunk back from his 
death-dealing blows. 

At this critical moment a sudden scream from 
the females reached his ear, which was instantly 
followed by a shout of exultation from the pass be- 
hind him. ‘Turning on his heels, he flew to save 
his fair Corolinn from this new danger; and as he 
turned the point of the rock that intervened be- 
tween them, he encountered a body of the foe. 
These, while Everington and Hamors were en- 
gaged with those in front, had retraced their steps 
for a few rods down the ravine, then clambering 
up the precipice by the aid of the mantling shrub- 
bery, had made their way above them, and passing 
on a kind of projecting ledge, had intended to take 
them in the rear; when, on gaining the pass, they, 
to their great surprise, found Corolinn and her at- 
tendant alone, and completely within their power. 

“ Let go that maiden, villain,” cried Everington, 
as he darted upon them like a tiger, and with a 
single blow severed to the shoulders, the head of 
the chief who was endeavoring to secure the hands 
of the terrified Corolinn. 

By this time those of the assailants who had 
been held in check, came up, and those who had 
seized the girls finding themselves so furiously at- 
tacked, letting them go to defend themselves, 
Everington found himself surrounded by swords, 
and after a desperate struggle, was knocked down 
and securely bound. 

* () spare him,” cried Corolinn, as, forgetting her 
own danger, she clasped the arm of the individual 
who appeared to have the command. 

‘“‘ Our orders, sweet runaway,” replied the chief, 
“were to spare him and take him alive, or his 
brains would have been, before this time, knocked 
out. After all,” continued the officer, “I much 
doubt whether this Frank will feel much obliged to 
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us for the favor we have shown him, for he has a 


ance ; and here the sight of a large party of horse- 


serious account to settle for the murder of this men at the foot of the mountains, among which 


man; and with the prince, whom Allah preserve, 


Everington not only discovered several elephants, 


for running away with you, sweet blossom of the but the black standard of Persia, convinced him at 


mountain.” 


‘once that his hopes were utterly futile and ground- 


“Then he is lost!” exclaimed Corolinn ; “al- Jess. 


ready lost ; there is not the semblance of hope in. 
his case.” | 

“Not in his case, certainly,” answered the Emir: | 
“and for you—ah, you know the prince is merci- | 
ful.” 

“If your prisoner die, I die with him,” said 
Corolinn firmly ; the undaunted courage of her dis- | 
position rising, as the danger which threatened | 
Everington grew formidable and unavoidable; “1. 
will never be the slave of Abbas Mirza, nor the 
minion of his will.” 

“We will leave these matters to be settled be- 
tween you and his highness on your return,” said 
the officer. 

“ Corolinn,” said Everington, who had main- 
tained the most inflexible silence, while they were 
binding him, and scorned to reply to the threats 
and execrations showered upon him by his captors; 
“TI know my destiny, but I hope I have lived long 
enough to despise the power of a tyrant; and I 
shall-do so, happy in believing that to the last I 
have retained the remembrance and love of my 
dearest Corolinn.” 

“You see,” said the chief, pointing towards the 
sun, “that it is declining, and our work is but half 
done; we must now return.” 

His orders were immediately obeyed. The 
horses of both parties were secured, and great was 
the surprise, not only of Everington, but of the 
pursuers also, when they found that Hamors, whom 
they had left for dead, had disappeared, and that 
one of their fleetest horses was no where to be 
found. This difficulty was however soon removed 
by their chief, who assured his followers that Eblis 
had undoubtedly carried off the servant of the infi- 
del, for his presumption in fighting against the 
faithful, and that the horse would probably be found 
somewhere down the valley: though this explana- 
tion did not prevent his carrying into effect, with 
increased activity, his directions for an immediate 
descent of the mountain. Everington was mounted 
on one of the horses belonging to the party, and 
Corolinn, who was so fatigued as to be unable to 
maintain her seat on horseback, was placed behind 
one of the horsemen, and the whole party were re- 
tracing their steps to the plain. The dead were 
left unburied; and the chief remarked, as he passed 
them, that they had fallen honorably. 

A sort of undefined hope had lingered in the bo- 
som of Everington, that Hamors had escaped, and 
that he would be able to rouse some of the sturdy 
mountaineers to their rescue: but they reached the 
place where they partook of the last slight refresh- 





ment in their ascent, without his wished for appear- 


Vor. VIII—28 


CHAPTER VI. 


The snake’s forky tongue—the dragon's fang, 
Shall pierce thy side with many a twang; 

The Upas gums shall run through thy veins, 

And each torture us’d to increase thy pains ; 
Then beware, wretch! O, beware of me! 

For whithersoever thou may’st flee, 

I warn thee now ; then stand in fear, 

Nor court my young Castillion dear.— Anonymous. 


The utmost care and precaution had been taken 
to prevent the least communication between Ever- 
ington and Corolinn, during the march; he being 
placed in the front, and she in the rear of the de- 
tachment ; but when they reached the plain, as the 
faithful girl passed him to be placed on the mag- 
nificent howdah which was carried by the largest 
elephant, she placed her white hand to her lips, 
and said, in tones intended to reach him and none 
else, 

“‘ My word is passed ; if you die, Corolinn dies 
with you.” 

“ Fear nothing, my dear girl,” replied the pri- 
soner, who, whatever he might have feared, saw 
the necessity of keeping up the hopes of Coro- 
linn; “fear nothing, Allah will protect and bless 
us.” 

After a hurried march over the plain, night over- 
took them, and they encamped near the ruins of 
Persepolis. Closely pinioned and secured as Ever- 
ington was, he was none the less carefully guarded ; 
and his present situation, added to the prospect be- 
fore him, did not suffer him to rest. The shrill cry 
of the hyena and jackall was heard among the ruins, 
as they prowled about the camp of the intruders on 
their domains; and from some lone and lofty co- 
lumn, the owl uttered its boding cry, when the 
twilight enabled it to venture forth in quest of ‘its 
prey. Bats flitted through the gloom, and, to the 
feverish imagination of Everington, they seemed 
like the ghosts of those whose crimes had deso- 
lated and depopulated that once glorious place. 
The desolation with which they were surrounded, 
agreed but too well with the state of Everington’s 
feelings. For himself, he knew there was nothing 
to hope; and if he was to be torn from his loved 
one, but little to fear. But for her, he trembled 
with horror, when he reflected that the beautiful 
and high-souled creature must be sacrificed to the 
brutal passions of a tyrant. 

Morning came, and with it the march was re- 
sumed; and before noon, Everington found him- 
self fettered, and closed within the walls of Schi- 
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ras. No sooner had the party, with the fugitives, 
entered the city, than they were met by a messen- 
ger from the prince, who held a short conference 
with the chief, at the close of which, Everington 
was taken from the horse, blindfolded, and then, 
with a file of men on each side, marched a conside- 
rable distance, when they suddenly halted for a 
few moments. 

“If I am to die,” said Everington, who sus- 
pected that preparations for such an event were 
making, “let me meet death like a man; I shall 
not shrink when it comes.” 

“You will know your destination,” replied the 
surly voice of his conductor; and as he spoke the 
harsh and heavy grating of some massive door on 
its hinges, told Everington that they were entering 
osme building, though what and where it was im- 
possible to ascertain. 

When the door closed behind them, the sudden 
transition from the hum and bustle of the city, to 
the total and death-like silence around them, spoke 
plainly of the thickness of the walls with which 
they were enclosed. After descending a flight of 
steps, another dour opened, and from the hollow 
reverberations of the echoes, it appeared they were 
traversing some subterranean passage. Another 
flight of steps was succeeded by another space to 
be traversed, at the extremity of which the third 
and last door opened. 

Everington’s hands were now unbound; the irons 
taken from his feet ; the door was partly unclosed ; 
and still blindfolded, he was thrust through it, and 
the door instantly closed upon him. He tore the 
turban with which he had been blinded from his 
head, but impenetrable darkness met his eye; and 
he heard the harsh grating of the keys, as bolt after 
bolt was turned upon him. 

**T am buried alive,” said Everington aloud, and 
he started at the hollow and unearthly sound of his 
own voice; he remembered the accounts he had 
heard of the dungeons of Schiras, where kingly 
vengeance immured those victims it did not dare 
openly to immolate. 

He called aloud, but was only answered by 
echoes gloomy as the dungeons that gave them 
birth. The chilliness and dampness of the air 
proved that he was far under ground ; and the only 
thing that gave him hope, was, that once he fancied 
he felt the winnowing of a bat’s wing, as it flitted 
around him in the pitchy darkness, and that, he 
thought, demonstrated the certainty of some com- 
munication with the upper air. He moved a few 
feet and his hand struck against a wall. 

*T will at least know the extent of my dungeon,” 
said Everington, as with his hand upon the wall, 
which was covered with mould and dampness, he 
slowly groped his way along. 

The distance he traversed proved that it was of 
considerable extent ; but the examination showed 
also that the door by which he had entered was 





the only place of ingress or egress to the dungeon. 
The floor was of stone, but covered with a wet, 
slimy matter, which convinced Everington that it 
was sometimes covered with water; and he remem- 
bered that once a year, at least, it was said, the 
dungeons were emptied of their inmates by the over- 
flowing of the Bendemir. 

To Everington it was a time of almost incon- 
ceivable agony and despair. He was brave, and 
could have died the death of a soldier without a 
murmur; but to be shut out from the cheerful 
light of day—to be buried alive—to die a living 
death, filled his mind with horror. And Coro- 
linn, his faithful and beautiful Corolinn, where 
was she? 

“God of mercy protect her!” he exclaimed, as, 
filled with conflicting emotions, he hastily strode 
across the dungeon—* O, protect and bless her !” 

His foot struck against something upon the floor— 
he stumbled and fell—he turned to examine it—it 
was a half-wasted skeleton. He moved his hand 
slowly over it—there was a frightful hissing, and 
a large serpent crept from beneath the unrotted 
garments and twined its long scaly folds around 
his arm. With a scream he tore it from him, and 
springing to his feet, attempted to fly from the re- 
volting reptile, but struck against the wall of the 
prison with such violence that he fell, insensible, to 
the pavement. How long he remained in that 
situation he knew not, but he was confident that a 
considerable time must have elapsed. With the 
sense of existence, a recollection of the horrors of 
his fate came over him, mingled with a death-like 
depression of his feelings, and a sensation of weak- 
ness that convinced him his hours of life would be 
few, unless he was removed from that place. 
Placing his hand on the wet floor to raise himself, 
it rested on something which struggled violently to 
escape; and the carbuncled back and swollen form 
showed it to be an overgrown toad, which the 
heated imagination of Everington pictured as 
having attained that frightful size by living on 
the victims which there fell a sacrifice to ty- 
ranny. 

** Not yet,” said he, as he started to his feet, 
“am I willing to become a prey to such loathsome 
animals !” 

How the time passed away he had no means of 
knowing, but a painful sensation of hunger and 
thirst—a sickening faintness which attended the 
last movement—a confusion of ideas, and debility 
of body, demonstrated that he had breathed a pes- 
tilential air, under the influence of which the powers 
of life could not survive. The inclination to sleep 
was excessive, but he dared not indulge it, for his 
sleeping moments were more dreadful than his 
waking ones, and that dread was not wholly owing 
to the harassing effect of his imagination. Once 
when he attempted to sleep, he was suddenly 
aroused by finding a snake, cold and chilling, en- 
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deavoring to force its way beneath the clothing of 
his body, and coiling its folds around his neck. 
The instant he was motionless, reptiles of various 
kinds began to gather around him, and he felt as if 
they had already marked him for their prey. How 
gladly would he have welcomed death! 

At last, when hope had fled, when he thought 
that his feelings had been rendered callous by the 
intensity of suffering, a slight sound in the subter- 
ranean regions of his dungeon aroused him from 
his lethargy. Listening with ears which had been 
rendered acute by misery, he heard voices, and 
then footsteps in the passage that led to his dun- 
geon. Again he heard the numerous bolts with- 
drawn, and at last—joyful sight !—a gleam of light 
darted through the opening door, and greeted eyes 
which had so long been deprived of its exhilara- 
ting influence. As the door opened a soldier en- 
tered, whose countenance manifested much sur- 
prise at finding the prisoner living. He held a 
lamp in his hand, but the vitiated air of the dun- 
geon produced such an effect upon it, that its fee- 
ble glimmer penetrated but a few feet into the gloom 
around him. 

“ Frank,” said the soldier, “you are sent for: 
let us first put this turban over your eyes.” 

Everington did not refuse; any fate would have 
been preferable to a longer residence in that loath- 
some dungeon. He was again blindfolded, and led 
out the same way he had entered. 

At the moment of emerging into the outer air, 
the turban accidentally dropped from the eyes of 
Everington, and he often afterwards declared that 
he never experienced such a sensation of pure 
pleasure as he did at that time, when he once more 
beheld the glorious light of day—again breathed 
the fresh, pure air; and looked on the bright and 
beautiful face of nature. It was but a momentary 
glance, yet he knew he was in the gardens of the 
prince, for he beheld the gilded minaret of the 
king’s mosque towering above the cypress grove 
near which it was standing. The turban was in- 
stantly replaced, and when it was again taken from 
his eyes, he was standing before the prince, Abbas 
Mirza, in the hall of justice. The prince did not 
deign to notice him, but sat with his eyes fixed, 
apparently, on the magnificent carpet which co- 
vered the divan. Near him, but in a less elevated 
situation, sat the cadi, or chief-justice of the city, 
waiting the orders of his superior; and a circle of 
the officers and guards of the prince, completed 
the list of persons present. In a large mirror 
which was suspended against the wall, Everington 
saw his own figure, and was shocked at the change 
which had taken place in his appearance ;—pale 
and sallow—his eyes hollow and sunken—his coun- 
tenance ghastly, and his person covered with the 
filth of the dungeon—the whole conspired to prove 





CHAPTER VIL. 


If ever thou has felt 

A wish to make me happy—oh! if ever half 

Thou vow’d’st, was true; if ever innocence 

Or virtue charm’d thee ; if yet one speck 

Of generous sympathy remains, spare, spare the prisoner ! 
William Tell. 

Everington was roused from the contemplation 

of the persons by whom he was surrounded, and of 

his own haggard appearance, by a person whose 

business it was to act the part of public accuser, 

and who, kneeling before the prince, said— 

“ Most just and glorious prince, Abbas Mirza, 

the prisoner awaits your pleasure and your justice.” 

‘“* He has had a taste of our justice already,” re- 
plied the prince, with a nod to the cadi, “let him 
be brought forward.” 

Everington was then, by the guard, placed im- 
mediately in front of the divan, and with silence 
awaited the charge. 

“ Frank,” said the cadi, (among the Mahome- 
tan nations of the East all Europeans are called 
Franks,) fixing his eyes firmly upon Everington, 
and stroking his long beard with great compla- 
cency, “it is not the habit of the children of the 
sun to punish offenders without giving them a 
hearing ;—we require you, therefore, to answer 
such questions, as, by order of his highness the 
prince, will be proposed to you.” 

Everington remained motionless. 

“ Are you acquainted with Corolinn Hermans ‘” 

“T am.” 

“ What was your motive in endeavoring to carry 
her off, against her will and wishes ?”’ 

‘Tt was to add to mine and her happiness.” 

‘‘ You acknowledge that it was your intention to 
carry her away from the dominions of the prince, 
whom may Allah preserve! and marry her?” 

“1 acknowledge it.” 

“Tt is enough,” said the prince ; “ the presump- 
tuous infidel stands convicted by his own confes- 
sion. Proceed to judgment.” 

The cadi then rose, and, after recapitulating the 
offence, and mingling his expressions of regret, 
with praises of the clemency and mercy of the 
prince, proceeded to condemn him to the punish- 
ment of the boat. 

T little imagined,” said Everington firmly, and 
addressing himself to the prince, “that I should 
ever be under the necessity of submitting to ask a 
favor of you, but I must request that since I am to 
die, J may die like a soldier ; there are things that 
a brave man dreads more than death.” 

“The sentence is irrevocable; and may the 
curse of Allah light upon me, if it be not fulfilled to 
the utmost,” was the reply of the prince. 

At this moment a struggle was heard at the 
lower part of the hall; and lifting his eyes, Ever- 





the pestilential and foul condition of the place in 
which he had been immured. 


ington saw that it was Corolinn herself, endeavor- 
ing to force her way through the crowd that filled 
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the lower end of the hall. There is something, 
however, in the distress of a beautiful woman, that 
overcomes the most unfeeling, and subdues the 
most obdurate; and the commands of the prince to 
carry her off were unheeded. In the stern frown 
of the prince, and the dejected countenance of 
Everington, she read at a glance the fact of his 
condemnation ; and regardless of forms, the lovely 
creature threw herself on her knees before the 
prince, and plead for the life of Everington with an 
earnestness which suspended the hands of the exe- 
cutioners, which were already raised to seize their 
prey. Her hair was dishevelled and flowing around 
her snowy neck and bosom—the tears were trick- 
ling down her cheeks, as with impassioned elo- 
quence she besought the prince for mercy. But 
the very loveliness she showed in her distress for- 
bade forgiveness to Everington. 

“ Fair Corolinn,” said the prince, as he took her 
hand to raise her up, ‘‘ ask any boon but the par- 
don of this rebel, and it shall be cheerfully granted 
you ; but our royal word is passed, and he must 
die.” 

“Then remember that Corolinn dies with him,” 
said the heroic maiden, starting up and throwing 
herself into the arms of Everington, who involun- 
tarily clasped her to his heart. 

“May Eblis seize them!” cried the prince with 
indignation, as he saw this proof of her faithful- 
ness and love. 

“Tear them asunder,” continued the prince, ad- 
dressing the guards ; “tear them apart, and away 
with him to his punishment. We, ourselves, will 
see to this fair maiden.” 

Here was a pause of a moment in which no one 
moved; and fear of the prince seemed forgotten 
in admiration of the constancy and fortitude of the 
beautiful girl. 

“Slaves!” exclaimed the prince, starting up with 
fury and striking the hilt of his cimetar, “ am I to 
be thus disregarded Am I to execute my own 
commands ?” 

Dread of consequences to themselves overcame 
the feelings of compassion in the attendants ; Co- 
rolinn was torn from the arms of Everington ; and 
while he was led away, surrounded by his guards, 
the faithful girl was carried senseless to her apart- 
_ ments. 

~The news that the presumptuous Frank, who 
‘had dared to interfere between the prince of Per- 

sia and the object of his love, was to receive a 
merited punishment, was speedily spread through- 
out the city; and Everington found the streets, 
through which they were going to pass, filled with 
spectators, anxious to catch a glimpse of the man 
destined to such a fate. 

When the excitement caused by his mock-trial 
and his interview with Corolinn had passed away, 
he had leisure to reflect on the lingering and horri- 
ble death to which he was doomed. 





The punishment of the boat was one which was 
reserved for those guilty of offences against the 
king; although it was allowed on extraordinary 
cases, or where by torture government wished to 
extort confessions. 

The unfrequency of the punishment added to the 
horror with which it was viewed by all classes in 
the Persian empire. During his long residence in 
Schiras and Ispahan, Everington had never seen 
but one instance of that kind of punishment. Soon 
after his arrival at Ispahan, he was walking one 
afternoon on the banks of the Zenderhend, when 
his attention was arrested by a large concourse of 
people; and on coming up to them, Hamors in- 
formed him that they were assembled to witness 


the torture by the boat, of an individual, who, but a_ 


few days before, had attempted to assassinate the 
schah. 

It was called the punishment of the boat, from 
the shape of the engine by which the torture was 
accomplished. 

This resembled two small boats laid together, 
with holes cut at each end, in one of which was 
placed his head and the other his feet. The mise- 
rable wretch condemned to the boat, was, with his 
hands and feet securely pinioned, laid on his back 
in the machine, his neck and feet placed in the 
notches made to receive them, and then the upper 
part, which at those places was nicely fitted, so as 
to prevent the least movement, was put on and se- 
curely fastened down. 

All that could now be seen was the head and 
the feet ; the former supported by the projection of 
the machine, the face uppermost and exposed to 
the burning rays of the scorching sun, and the 
confined and immovable situation producing the 
most intense agony. Into the lower part of the 
machine was poured water, mixed with honey and 
treacle, with other ingredients, to invite the wasps 
and flies, with which the country abounded, and 
which, mingled with the excrements of the body, 
soon becomes intolerably offensive, and swarming 
with insects, by which the poor wretch is abso- 
lutely devoured alive. 

The most tormenting of insects, the oriental 
sand-fly, which deposits its egg, if undisturbed, be- 
neath the skin, and fills the flesh with worms, is 
collected in multitudes; and to increase the tor- 
ment occasioned by these creatures, the body is 
generally fixed on the margin of some river. To 
add to the torment, and prolong life as long as 
practicable, food is furnished in profusion; and if, 
weary of existence, the wretched creature refuse 
to eat, sweetened milk is poured down, so that he 
is unable to make an effectual resistance. But the 
most intense misery was that felt by the sufferer, 
when, as was frequently the case, the eye-lids 
were fastened open, and that most sensitive organ 
exposed to the direct rays of a mid-day sun with- 
out the possibility of closing them. The groans 
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of the victim seen by Everington, haunted him for 
months, and he felt that the fate was the more 
dreadful, as the agony was frequently protracted 
until the seventh or eighth day, when nature be- 
came exhausted, and death put a period to his suf- 
ferings. 

Such was the dreadful punishment Everington 
now saw before him. 

They were already on the banks of the Bende- 
mir—the instrument of torture was before him—an 
immense throng had collected to witness the fear- 
ful catastrophe. The chief ordered the attendants 
to strip Everington of his outer garments, a com- 
mand which was at once obeyed. After he had 
been pinioned, with a presence and firmness of 
mind, which drew murmurs of applause from those 
who but a moment before had been so ready to 
curse the infidel dog, and exult in the prospect of 
his approaching punishment, Everington laid him- 
self down in the position assigned him, and was 
instantly and immovably secured. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Success demands 

That we be well prepar’d, ere we attempt 

To rescue Everington.—Meanwhile retire, 

And sound the opinion of our friends, 

And meditate what way, with safety fraught, 

We best may take to escape the tyrant’s chains. 
William Tell. 





Men do not instinctively delight in the misery of 
their fellow-creatures ; and a disposition to favor 
him was manifested by those who were compelled 
to become Everington’s executioners. The prince 
had not expressly required the extremity of tor- 
ture, and his eyes were therefore suffered to re- 
main undisturbed, but the usual quantity of milk 
and honey had been prepared; and before a day 
had passed, the swarms of wasps and ants, by 
which he was surrounded, gave him a dreadful 
foretaste of what he was yet to suffer. Fully 
aware of the effect of eating in aggravating and 
prolonging his torments, he determined to refuse at 
every hazard; but before the third day, hunger 
overcame his resolutions, and he partook of the 
food offered, with the rapacity of a starving man. 

It was on the night of the third day, as he lay 
wishing for death, and in a state of half delirium, 
that he was roused by a soft sweet voice, whispered 
in his ear—* Everington.” 

It was the voice of Corolinn; and the tide of 
feelings which her appearance there produced, was 
beyond his control. True, he could not see her— 
the sun had blistered his face—his eye-lids were, it 
appeared to him, burned to crisp, and ability to 
move them had ceased; still he could not mistake 
the music of her angel voice—he felt her soft hand 
as she parted the hair on his forehead, and pressed 
it with her coral lips. 





With lips parched by thirst, he could with diffi- 
culty articulate: but she listened and heard his 
faint accents employed in expressions of gratitude 
and thanks, 

“Hope has forsaken me,” said Everington ; 
“ nothing but the memory of Corolinn could recon- 
cile me to living another moment—Oh this living 
death !” 

“ Hush,” said the beautiful and affectionate 
creature; “there is some one approaching us; I 
must not be seen;” and hastily pressing her 
lips to his, she retired cautiously to a cluster of 
mango trees, where she was concealed from 
notice. 

She now saw the figure she had heard, endea- 
voring carefully to approach Everington. She 
saw him put his face close to that of Everington, 
as if to whisper to him; and with intense interest 
she watched every movement, as he appeared to 
hold a short conference with the victim. Sud- 
denly he left Everington, and came towards the 
spot where, like a timid fawn, she was standing ; 
looking as if he was in search of some object. For 
a moment she hesitated whether it was best to 
discover herself or fly; but when she heard her 
name pronounced in a low, deep voice, she hesi- 
tated no longer, and was almost overwhelmed with 
joy when she found the stranger was the faithful 
Hamors. 

“O, for the sake of every thing sacred, save 
him—O save him,” said she, as she took the hand 
of the servant. 

“Tf it is in the power of man to save him he 
shall be saved,” replied Hamors ; “ my business 
this night was to ascertain whether he was living. 
But tell me, my mistress, are you free to follow 
him? Are you not bound to the tyrant ?” 

“No,” replied Corolinn ; “ nor shall I ever be ; 
my purpose is fixed; while Everington lives, I 
live; when he dies, I will live no longer!” 

**Can you be at this place, at this hour, to-mor- 
row night ?” inquired Hamors. 

“ Alas, I cannot tell!” replied Corolinn; “my 
liberty is at the control of a tyrant—my life is my 
own.” 

“ As a mark of special favor, Mirza has yielded 
to my request, to defer my compelled union with 
him, until the infidel, as he terms my Everington, 
shall cease to live; and then, he has sworn by 
Eblis, that even the command of the Prophet shall 
not induce him to forego it.” 

“ Allah grant that he may be thwarted in his in- 
tentions,” said Hamors: “but time wears away, 
and I must be gone. I will only speak one word 
with my master, and then for the mountain ;—be 
here to-morrow night and you shall be saved.” 

So saying, Hamors softly returned to the spot 
where Everington lay, spoke with him a moment, 
and then disappeared in the gloom that overhung 
river and plain. 
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No sooner was he away, than Corolinn took her 
stand beside the sufferer. 


During the interview, the sentinel, whose duty 
it was to prevent intercourse with the prisoner 
through the night, was soundly sleeping on the 
bank of the river, beneath a thick cluster of flower- 
ing acacias, and remained entirely ignorant of 
what had taken place. 

After the re-capture of the fugitives in the 
mountains, Corolinn, on her return to Schiras, was 
delivered over to the custody of an old woman, 
who had orders not to trust her out of her sight, 
and was assured that she should answer for her 
charge with her life. For several days she could 
learn nothing from Everington; and the prince, 
who daily saw her, refused to communicate any in- 
formation as to what was his fate, further than 
that he met with a merited punishment, but was 
still alive. When however he had been sentenced, 
Corolinn, as we have already seen, learned the re- 
sult, and took her resolution. 


To succeed, however, it was necessary to ap- 
pear submissive, as she well knew that to refuse 
the hand of the prince would only excite him to 
the use of force, to compel a compliance with his 
wishes. She therefore begged that the ceremony 
might be delayed until Everington was no more ; 
resolved that the moment she was assured of his 
death, she would follow him; and the prince 
granted her request, using in the meantime every 
exertion to overcome her attachment to the victim 
of his revenge. 


Corolinn found that the hag, to whom she had 
been consigned, was excessively fond of wine, and 
as she had plenty of it at her command, she put 
some stupifying drugs into it, and during the eve- 
ning, managed to have her drink what she wished 
of it. It had the effect desired, and by the time 
the inhabitants of the palace had sunk to rest, the 
old woman was beyond being disturbed. With a 
trembling hand, Corolinn then took from the pocket 
of the old woman a key which unlocked a private 
door from the gardens, by which she could leave 
the city ; and unacquainted as she was with the 
most direct route, hurried, on the wings of affec- 
tion, towards the spot where one dearer to her 


‘than life suffered under the fearful and unmerited 


| Punishment we have mentioned. 


rat 


-. Terrified least her attendant should awake, Co- 


rolinn, after the interview with Everington and 
Hamors, hastily returned to the place of her con- 
finement, and to her joy found the old woman still 
insensible. Replacing the keys, she assumed the 
attitude of repose, where, without suspecting that 
any thing had been wrong, she was found by her 
keeper in the morning, after the fumes of the wine 
had passed. 

That day, the prince, as usual, spent most of the 
time in the company of the fair Circassian, and 





strove, by every means, to dissipate the repugnance 
she evidently felt towards him. At length the 
conversation reverted to Everington. 

* My messenger tells me,” said the prince, “that 
the infidel whom Allah abhors, cannot live through 
another day. I should be sorry that his sufferings 
were to be so short, were it not for the conditions 
suspended on his death.” 

“ Sorry,” repeated Corolinn ; “sorry that an in- 
nocent man has by death been mercifully relieved 
from a living death. Is that the boasted clemency 
of prince Abbas Mirza ?” 

“‘ Speak not to me of mercy,” said the prince ; 
‘“‘ when a man, one too who hates all good mussul- 
men, has basely attempted to rob me of a flower, 
which is to be the light of my harem. There can 
be no mercy for him; but when you have fulfilled 
your promises, and on his death, have become mine, 
perhaps I may forgive his memory; and I can al- 
most forgive him now, when I remember that it 
was the love of Corolinn that drove him on to 
ruin.” 

“ Claim not my promises,” said Corolinn hastily, 
‘they were never yours.” 

“ No matter by what name or by what means 
you become mine,” replied the prince, ‘‘ remember 
if he dies to-day, you are mine to-morrow.” So 
saying, he caught the lovely girl in his arms, and 
kissing her, retired, repeating as he left her the 
words, to-morrow, to-morrow ! 

The lingering moments of the day at last were 
passed, and the dull shadows of evening came over 
the plain of Schiras; and though to Corolinn the 
minutes that intervened between the interview and 
the hour that was to decide their fate could not 
have appeared as long as they did to the tormented 
Everington, yet to her the suspense seemed an 
age. To him, however, bright hope had returned ; 
and that kept him from sinking under his accumu- 
lated misery. 

As evening came on, the bowl of wine, drugged 
deeper than before, was produced; and while the 
beautiful and anxious Corolinn assumed a cheer- 
fulness she did not feel, a hilarity intended to de- 
ceive, she was pleased to find its contents rapidly 
disappearing before the unsuspecting and delighted 
attendant. 

Before the hour fixed upon arrived, the old wo- 
man was as still as death; and with an agitated 
hand and palpitating heart, by the means she had 
before used, the maiden again found herself be- 
yond the walls of the city, and near the spot where 
her presence was so anxiously expected and wished 
by Everington. But the guard had been changed, 
and a sentinel more watchful had been appointed 
to the station. To avoid discovery, Corolinn hid 
herself in the clustering trees to which she had re- 
tired the night before, whence she could have an 
opportunity of observing all that passed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


And to avoid the foes’ pursuit, 

With spurring put their cattle to’t; 

And till all four were out of wind, 

And danger too, ne’er look’d behind.— Hudibras. 
Speed! Malise speed! such cause of haste 
Thine active sinews never brac’d.— Scott. 


Corolinn had scarcely taken her place amidst the 
mango trees, when she heard footsteps near her ; 
and looking, saw that Hamors was there, followed 
by three or four powerful looking men, who, from 
their appearance and armor, she at once recognized 
as Kurds, or natives of the mountains. 

* Allah be praised that you are here!” said Ha- 
mors in a whisper; “ Is the sentinel asleep ?” 

“He is not,” replied Corolinn; you may now 
see him walking on the bank.” 

“Tt would be better for him if he was,”’ said 
Hamors, “‘ for now he must die. Remain where 
you are until I come for you.” Then speaking a 
few words in an under tone to his followers, they 
descended the bank and were soon out of sight be- 
neath the acacias and myrtle, that hung over the 
banks. Soon, a dark figure was seen to emerge 
from a cluster of shrubbery, near the sentinel, who 





can enjoy liberty, and the company of my Ever- 
ington,” replied Corolinn, in accents of gratitude 
to her conductor. 

In two hours they found themselves amid the 
ruins. Columns lay scattered around them, and 
blocked up their path. Leaving their horses, the 
party plunged deeper into the recess, and while the 
owl hooted over them, led by Hamors, they fear- 
lessly advanced. 

“This strong wind,” said Hamors to Corolinn, 
as she hung upon his arm, “ will not pass without 
contributing to our success, as it will obliterate any 
footsteps we may have made over the plain.” 
Suddenly he stopped where the immense pile 
denoted that some magnificent palace or temple 
had formerly stood ; and removing a large stone 
slab which required the united efforts of the whole 
party, a circular opening was discovered, which 
led to the unknown and unseen regions below. A 
rope was made fast toa fallen column, and two 
of the company quickly descended out of sight, 
leaving Hamors with the other on the surface. A 
rope was fastened around Everington, and he was 
speedily lowered into the abyss. 

‘You must now descend,” said Hamors to Co- 


stood with his back towards the spot. The twin-|rolinn; and it was not without a feeling of horror, 
kle of a star revealed the glittering cimetar, and|that she found herself descending, she knew not 
in a moment the deep and hollow groan showed | where, and in the company of she knew not whom. 


that the silent but fatal blow had been struck. The 
others now sprang forward, the dead body was|ment than the others descended. 


No sooner was she in the subterranean apart- 
Preceded by 


tumbled into the river,—the covering of the boat] Hamurs, Everington was borne through the several 
was, in a few minutes, loosed from its fastenings—|turnings and windings, until they came to a wall, 
and the half insensible Everington delivered from |in which was an opening similar to that which they 
his horrid abode. But his limbs were useless, he} had descended. This was passed, and the light of 
was unable to stand or walk, and had not the re-|the lamp showed to Corolinn a number of apart- 
volting spectacle he exhibited been covered by} ments, connected with each other, gloomy indeed, 
the mantle of night, his preservers must have|but apparently dry and comfortable. In one of 
shrunk from the attempt of delivering and keeping | these, a mattress was placed, upon which Evering- 
him alive. After a speedy ablution in the river,|ton, weak and exhausted, was laid; while some 
and while the other attendants were putting some| wine and provisions were produced for him and 


garments upon him, Hamors flew to Corolinn. 


the rest of the party. The opening through which 


“ He lives,” said the faithful servant, as he led|they had passed was the only one that could be 
her to the spot where the attendants were placing | discovered leading to the subterranean chambers 
Everington in a litter which he had prepared for| they occupied ; and however doubtful the purpose 
that purpose. A moment was allowed to Corolinn| for which they were erected might be, the huge 
to assure Everington that she was to accompany | blocks which formed the walls and the covering of 
him; and then the party, with Everington borne|these rooms showed that they had been built for 
on the shoulders of the four mountaineers, left the} eternity. Some pieces of carpeting were brought 
banks of the Bendemir. After following the direc-| and spread over the stone floor ; and in one of the 
tion in which they started for a few minutes, Ha-|rooms a number of skins of water and wine, with 
mors took from a thicket of shrubbery a fine horse, | a variety of fruits and provisions, were pointed out 
and mounting Corolinn behind him, the whole party | to Corolinn by Hamors. To the inquiry of Coro- 
proceeded at a rapid rate towards the ruins of|linn, whether he was going to leave them, he re- 


Persepolis. 


plied he was : ten days from thistime I shall come 


“You must consent to be governed implicitly | provided with every thing for a successful flight. 


by me for a short time,” said Hamors ; and if your 


residence for a few days is not as you could wish 


So saying, Hamors, with his followers, left the 
,| cell, carefully closing the opening through which 


we hope it will be a prelude to many days of unin-|they had entered, 


terrupted happiness. 


The time-piece with which Corolinn was fur- 





“ Hamors, any place will be a paradise where I nished, marked the lapse of time; but in every 
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respect time was to them as if it had ceased to 
exist. From the world they were completely shut 
out; not a single sound which showed that any 
other beings were in existence reached them ; day 
and night were unknown; the lamp alone shove 
its light on the dim walls, and the lovely Corolinn 
shuddered when she reflected that by the capture 
or death of Hamors, they might be there immured 
forever. 

The pleasure, however, she took in administer- 
ing to the wants of Everington—of witnessing 
the rapid recovery of his strength and sight—in 
listening to his warm expressions of gratitude and 
affection—and in indulging the sweet visions of 
fancy, which his restoration to health, and their 
escape from bondage and death pointed out, caused 
the hours to pass rapidly and delightfully away. 

Everington, on the third day, with the aid of 
his amiable nurse was able to rise, and leaning on 
the beautiful girl, he repeatedly traversed the room 
with a feeling of satisfaction almost equal to that 
which would have been felt by the bestowment of 
a newsense. Blistered as his face and eyelids 
had been, by long exposure to the sun, the skin 
came off in large pieces; and while the inflamma- 
tion in his eyes gradually subsided, he reflected on 
the good fortune that had prevented his eyelids 
being fastened open, since, in that case, his eyes, 
even while life lasted, would have been devoured 
to their very sockets. 

“ Everington,” said the blushing girl, “ you well 
know that you are all the world now to me.” 

“‘ And shall I not always be sot May I not al- 
ways be so?” said Everington with a smile. 

*O yes, that I am not afraid to promise,” she 
hastily replied, and hid her blushing face in his 
bosom, while he gazed on the lovely girl, with a 
feeling of tenderness and admiration. 

The time allotted for the absence of Hamors 
hasted away. Nothing had occurred to disturb 
them in their subterranean abode, until the day 
before Hamors returned, when the howling of the 
jackall and the shrill cry of the hyena showed not 
only that their retreat had been discovered by these 
animals, but also from the cries in various direc- 
tions, that the earth around them was hollowed 
out into apartments similar to that they occupied ; 
and once Corolinn was alarmed by one of these 
prowlers, who, allured by the hope of blood, en- 
deavored to force his way through the opening by 
which they had entered, but which the vigilant 
precautions of Hamors had rendered impractica- 
ble. 

The time which they awaited with so much 
anxiety at last came. ‘There was a sound of voices 
in the outer apartment—the blocks of stone which 
closed the communication between them were re- 
moved, and Hamors, accompanied by some of his 
happy and hardy mountaineers, entered the dun- 
geon. Their joy at meeting was mutual, for the 








unwavering faithfulness of Hamors had endeared 
him to both Everington and Corolinn. 

“We have outwitted the tyrant this time,” said 
Hamors exultingly ; “after every exertion which 
power or ingenuity could devise, he has been com- 
pletely baffled. The mystery of your escape he 
has never been able to unravel—the largest re- 
wards have proved ineffectual to discover your re- 
treat, and the pursuit has been given over as hope- 
less. Once again on the Hetzerdera, and we are 
safe.” 

Preparations were immediately commenced for 
a removal from the retreat which had so long af- 
forded them security and shelter. 

Soon they emerged from the subterranean well- 
like opening, into the upper air; and never with 
such feelings of emotion had Everington and Co- 
rolinn beheld the bright stars as they rolled along 
through the heavens over spotless azure—gazed 
on the silver tips of Diana’s crescent, as it sunk 
behind the mountains—breathed the pure air which 
was filled with the incense of numberless iowers— 
or listened to the hum which animated nature sends 
forth, even in its most quiet and secluded retreats. 
Hamors led the way through the ruins, and when 
they emerged from them into the plain, they found 
themselves at once in the midst of a dozen of the 
mountaineers, who, with high spirited steeds, ready 
for them to mount, awaited their arrival. Not a 
moment was lost in continuing their flight across 
the plain. Corolinn was mounted ona beautiful 
Arabian, and Everington felt as if he had com- 
Inenced a new existence, when he found himself 
by her side, and rapidly leaving the crumbling frag- 
ments of ancient Persian greatness far behind them. 

Long before morning they found themselves 
among the hills, which marked the commencement 
of the mountainous region ; and when day dawned, 
they were safe from pursuit amidst its deep and 
inaccessible fastnesses and defiles. ‘They had left 
Schiras and the domains of Abbas Mirza forever ; 
and the brave and hospitable children of the moun- 
tains welcomed them with patriarchal simplicity 
and affection to their rude mansions. Notwith- 
standing the affectionate kindness of Everington, 
it was impossible for Corolinn at once to break, 
without emotions of regret, the strong ties of af- 
fection which bound her to her father; and when 
she remembered that she had deserted home and 
friends for a stranger, she felt that she was encoun- 
tering a fearful hazard; and dear as Everington 
was to her, he sometimes caught the tear swelling 
in her dark eye, as these recollections came over 
her young and innocent bosom. 

Skilled in reading the heart, Everington at once 
perceived the source of her regrets, and sympathi- 
zing with her grief, he kissed away her tears, and 
banished her fears by assurances of never-failing 
love and protection. Among the kind inhabitants 
of the mountain, Everington thought it prudent to 
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remain but a short time; for though the country 
to the west of the Hetzerdera scarcely owned 
allegiance to the Persian crown, and the brave 
Kurds still maintained a tacit independence, yet 
his fears, added to the counsel of Hamors, induced 
him to place himself and his beautiful Corolinn, 
as soon as possible, beyond the reach of Abbas 
Mirza. 

As soon, therefore, as Everington found himself 
completely restored, disguising themselves as much 
as possible, with Hamors as their servant, he and 
the fair Corolinn, accompanied by several of the 
natives of the mountains, proceeded by the circui- 
tous route of the Tigris and Bagdat, to Bussorah; 
where they arrived without molestation, and in 
safety. Here Everington found himself in pos- 
session of funds, with which he compensated his 
kind companions from the Hetzerdera, to the ex- 
tent of their wishes, and laden with every expres- 
sion of his and Corolinn’s gratitude, saw them de- 
part for their native homes. At Bussorah, he found 
the chaplain of the English establishment at the 
English Gulf of Persia, and was united by the 
tenderest of ties to the blushing and beautiful girl, 
who had consented to unite her fortunes with his. 
A vessel was on the point of sailing for India, 
where they arrived, and embracing the favorable 
moment, and wafted by the propitious monsoon, 
Everington and Corolinn soon found themselves at 
Bombay, where the flag of Britain assured him of 
protection. After residing at Bombay for three 
years he was called to Calcutta; and as his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Persian language, ad- 
ded to his knowledge of Indian affairs, rendered 
him a proper person to receive such an appointment, 
on the recommendation of several officers of the 
government, he was appointed by the Marquis of 
Wellesley, then Governor General of India, to the 
government of Agra, a port of great importance 
on the upper Ganges, whither he immediately re- 
paired, accompanied by his admired and lovely 
bride. 


CHAPTER X. 


“The world is full of beauty. To the eye 

Where’er it sends its beautiful orb, is spread 

A scene of glories. Earth, air, sky, 

Are mark’d with characters which he may read, 

Who hath a high attunement of the mind, 

A bright perception with the eternal eye, 

A glowing likeness in his soul enshrin’d, 

Of what is great, and pure, and heavenly.” 

H. Tappan. 
Ten years after the events we have related had 

transpired, in consequence of some misunderstand- 
ings which had arisen between the Indian govern- 
ment and the schah of Persia, it was deemed 
necessary that some individual qualified for the 
purpose, should proceed to Teheran, then the resi- 


threatened to interrupt the harmony of the two 
governments. 

In the opinion of the Marquis of Wellesley, 
then governor of the immense British possessions 
in the east, there was no person who would exe- 
cute this important trust so well as Major General 
Everington—for to that rank he had risen—and a 
young lieutenant in the Indian army was selected 
to convey to him the news of his appointment. 
To this honorable commission of the general’s was 
added the privilege of visiting England, (a plea- 
sure he had so long wished, but which the disturb- 
ed state of the Indian affairs had hitherto rendered 
inexpedient) after the accomplishment of his com- 
mission to Teheran. 

It was on a warm afternoon that the bearer of 
the despatches, Lieutenant McAuly, approached 
Agra, and entered that once large and opulent city ; 
he proceeded without delay to the mansion of 
General Everington. A high wall of stone sur- 
rouned the extensive pile, and when admitted 
within the ample portals, none but those who have 
witnessed the beauty of an Indian pleasure-ground, 
when in its rich freshness, can have an idea of 
the enchanting nature of the place. The white 
blossoms of the pomegranate and the crimson lily 
of the citron, the clustering richness of the fig 
trees and the beautiful green of the broad leaved 
palm—the golden orange and the delicious mango, 
were all there, and united to form a whole, of 
which the inhabitant of the frigid north can form 
but an imperfect estimate. The thicket of aca- 
cias, myrtle and roses, which bordered the walks, 
lent their charms and their fragrance to make the 
place an earthly paradise. Through the avenues 
of palm could be seen the broad Ganges, with the 
blue lotus dancing on its bright waters: the Indian 
pheasant and the bird of paradise displayed their 
beautiful plumage on the overhanging branches. 

Young McAuly was ushered into a splendid 
suite of rooms; and on inquiring for General 
Everington, was told by the servant in waiting 
that his master was out, but would soon return. 

So fascinating, however, were the beauties of 
nature without, and so delightful was the scenery 
around, that McAuly was unwilling to exchange 
them for carpets and mirrors, though of the most 
splendid kind; and having drank a glass of sher- 
bet, told his servant he would walk until the gene- 
ral returned. Taking his course down one of 
the walks which led beneath the trees*we have 
mentioned, he followed it through several turnings 
and windings, until it suddenly opened upon a little 
green flat, over which hung some huge palm-tree 
branches; and in the centre of which a fountain 
threw up its column of pure water, that, falling 
into a deep marble basin, poured over its margin 
in a thin and sparkling sheet, to fall into the pebble- 





dence of the Persian court, to make, if possible, 
a satisfactory adjustment of the difficulties that 
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covered channel, in which it pursued its murmuring 
course to the river. 
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The refreshing coolness of the spot—the dash 
of the fountain—the beauty of some roses that 
hung over the margin of the basin, and dipped 
their petals ig the flood, attracted the notice of 
the young lieutenant, and he was advancing to it, 
when the sweet tones of a woman’s voice, and the 
lively, laughing prattle of children, arrested his 
steps. He turned his head, and saw at one side 
of the flat, under a bower of woven woodbines and 
wild roses, the general, reclining on a sofa—near 
him, on another, was a beautiful woman, and before 
them on the smooth, green turf, two lovely girls 
were frolicking, in all the unrestrained gaiety of 
childhood and innocence. The general had been 
reading a book which he still held in his hand, but 
he had closed it to witness, with a parent’s fond- 
ness, the happiness of the charming girls, and en- 
joy the look of affectionate exultation which he 
read as his glance met the eyes of his beautiful 
wife. Atthat moment the youngest of the girls 
noticed McAuly, and running to her father, threw 
her arms around his neck :— 

“ Pa,” said she in a hurrid voice; “an officer 
has come to meet us; may I go and meet him.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” was the reply : and ina 
moment the little girl had hold of McAuly’s arm, 
and was leading him towards the bower. 

As the young European officers in that region, 
were considered, by the general, as his children, 
he instantly rose to meet him, and with the grace- 
ful ease for which he was distinguished, weleomed 
McAuly, and introduced him to his affectionate and 
lovely wife. 

McAuly attempted some apology for his intrusion 
on their retirement, but was cut short by Evering- 
ton, who assured him that an apology was need- 
less, and that he was never more happy than when 
he had the pleasure of meeting his European 
friends. After enjoying the refreshing coolness, 
and admiring the beauties of the place, for a little 
while, McAuly followed the general and his charm- 
ing family to their mansion, where every thing 
denoted the princely munificence of the owner. 
Sherbet was cooling in marble basins—the finest 
and most delicious fruits were handed about in mas- 
sive burnished plate—the air, cooled by the Ganges, 
entered windows darkened by the richest silks of 
Averpore—and the softened light fell on the most 
splendid carpets of Ispahan. But not here, as is 
too often the case, had wealth shut out from its pos- 
sessors the finer and nobler feelings of the heart. 
That kindness which had secured to Everington 
and his beautiful wife the affection of all their 
dependents—which had caused the oppressed to 
look to him as the redresser of their wrongs, still 
retained its ascendancy in their bosoms, and showed 
its effects in the harmony that pervaded the magic 
circle of their influence. 

The favorable impressions of the young officer 


he had never seen a woman who so fully realized 
those beautiful creations of the fancy, the Peris of 
the Persian mythology. 

General Everington accepted, without hesita- 
tion, the important trust conferred upon him by 
government, and with the promptness which dis- 
tinguished him, had soon completed the necessary 
preparations for his journey ; and with the equi- 
pages usually attached to an eastern embassy, was 
on his way to the Persian court. Corolinn, too, and 
the two charming girls accompanied him; and the 
difference between the manner in which they had 
left the dominions of the schah, and that in which 
they were returning to it, was not unfrequently the 
subject of mutual conversation not unmingled with 
gratitude, between Everington and the fair Corolinn. 

Travelling by easy stages—received by the Per- 
sian authorities with the deference due to the rank 
of the individual, and the importance of his er- 
rand—and carefully observing the indications of 
public feeling on the extensive frontier, Evering- 
ton at last arrived at Teheran. Here he was 
welcomed by the court, and the differences which 
had called him hither were soon in a train of ami- 
cable adjustment. A series of splendid entertain- 
ments were given alternately by the schah and 
the ambassador, at which the best feelings pre- 
vailed, and the reconciliation of the conflicting in- 
terests more easily effected. Corolinn was uni- 
versally admired. ‘The adoption of the European 
customs gave her an opportunity of oftener ap- 
pearing with the general in public: and the be- 
lievers swore by the beard of Ali, that in the per- 
son of his wife the infidel Frank was possessed 
of a gem worthy to be placed in the diadem of the 
prophet. 

In the midst of these rejoicings, news arrived 
that Abbas Mirza, who had been called from the 
government of Schiras to conduct the operations 
of the war which the schah was waging on the 
northern frontiers of the empire with the Russians, 
was on his return to Teheran. He arrived, and 
was received by all ranks with enthusiasm ; and 
by the schah, as a son who had proved himself 
worthy of succeeding to the throne of Persia. As 
was the custom, the representatives of the dif- 
ferent powers, at the capital sent in their congratu- 
lations to the king on the event, accompanied by 
such presents as they thought proper; and as the 
influence of the prince was all powerful at the 
court of his father, Everington determined by the 
richness and magnificence of his to secure the fa- 
vorable notice of the prince. He was successful, 
and as the successive articles were presented and 
displayed, Abbas requested him to advance to the 
divan which he oceupied immediately below the 
throne, for the purpose of explaining to him the 
uses of a mathematical instrument which he had 
never before seen. As Everington advanced to 
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was fixed on him, and an indefinable recollection 
made him start when his eye met that of the gene- 
ral. Concealing his embarrassments, however, he 
listened to the explanations of Everington with in- 
terest; and giving orders for the careful preserva- 
tion of the instrument, he ordered it to be removed 
to make way for those presents that remained to 
be received from others. 

The next day an Emir, attached to the train of 
the prince, presented himself at the palace occu- 
pied by Everington, with the information that his 
highness Prince Abbas Mirza would, if agreeable 
to the Frank ambassador, pay him a visit that after- 
noon. LEverington, who well knew that this was 
the greatest condescension the prince could perform, 
and would be considered by the Persians as the 
highest honor a foreigner could receive, did not 
hesitate to signify the pleasure he should receive 
from the intended honor, and preparations were 
instantly ordered for his reception. 

“My dear Corolinn,” said Everington, as he 
entered the department devoted to the ladies; 
“Prince Abbas Mirza confers upon us the honor 
of a visit this afternoon. From some movements 
of his yesterday, I am inclined to think he remem- 
bers me, and I suppose wishes to know whether I 
have forgotten him.” 

“‘ Have you accepted the honor ?” asked Corolinn. 

“ Certainly,” replied Everington; “1 had no 
wish to refuse.” 

“ Surely there can be no satisfaction in meeting 
that man,” said Corolinn; “and 1 can hardly be- 
lieve he comes with any but the worst intentions 
towards you. I shall be miserable till the interview 
is past.” 

“Nonsense, my dear,” answered Everington, 
kissing his wife ; “remember that Major General 
Everington is not the same poor, unprotected Frank 
he was, when he formerly bore the weight of 
Mirza’s vengeance. Yet,” added he, looking ten- 
derly on the beautiful creature, he still held in his 
arms, “‘ when I remember the cause of his cruel- 
ty, 1am more than half inclined to forgive him ; 
and cheerfully would I again run the same risk to 
secure the same prize.” 

“There is one thing of which I am glad,” said 
Corolinn ; “ the custom of the court renders it im- 
possible that he should see me here.” 

“The custom of the court prevents it, but not 
the custom of the Franks, by which we are go- 
verned,” said Everington. 

The hour fixed upon by the prince arrived, and 
mounted on his own elephant, which seemed per- 
fectly conscious of the honor conferred upon him 
by the person he carried, and surrounded by nume- 
rous attendants, Abbas Mirza made his appearance. 

Alighting from his magnificent howdah, he was 
received by Everington with all the respect due to 


Coffee was handed round, hookahs were smoked 
—the conversation was animated, but general ; and 
not an intimation was given by the prince of the 
particular object of his visit. Still Everington 
perceived that he was closely watched. He at 
length requested the general to be seated near him 
on the divan, and addressed him in Hindostan, a 
language not understood by the attendants. 
“Ever since I saw you yesterday,” said the 
prince, “I have been haunted with the idea that 
I have seen your face before ; if so, it was in con- 
nexion with circumstances you cannot have for- 
gotten.” 

“Your highness is right,” replied Everington ; 
“vou have seen me before, and there are some 
events in our lives that can never be forgotten.” . 

“‘Abbas Mirza knows no deception,” said the 
prince; “if he has done wrong, he trusts by the 
aid of the prophet to make ample reparation ; are 
you the Frank that afew years since was sen- 
tenced to the punishment of the boat at Schiras, 
and escaped or disappeared in so mysterious a 
manner ?” 

“‘] am,” was the reply. 

‘‘ Praise be to Allah that you lived; I was sen- 
sible I wronged you; but you cannot be ignorant 
of the motives by which I was actuated,” said the 
prince. 

“T am not,” replied Everington ; “ and then, as 
now, the motives almost made me forgive the act, 
cruel as it was.” 

“ Ah, that young and beautiful Circassian!” ex- 
claimed the prince with animation; “ she would 
have called the prophet to earth, from the seventh 
heaven. I was distractedly in love with her, and 
you threw yourself in my very path; is it surpri- 
sing that I attempted to crush you ? Is it not rather 
surprising that you escaped my vengeance ?” 

“T did escape, however,” said Everington with 
a smile. 

“1 know you did; but how, I could never con- 
jecture,” replied Abbas; “and I know, too, that 
the lovely Corolinn disappeared at the same time ; 
I have often thought I would surrender my claim 
to the crown of Persia to see that beautiful crea- 
ture again for one hour. One thing, however, 
that adventure taught me ; that power has no effect 
in winning a woman’s love, and that the attempt 
to confine them by walls is as futile as would prove 
a barrier to the white winged dove of Cashmere.” 

‘You would not regret her escape if it had been 
the means of rendering her happy?” said Ever- 
ington. 

“Not now,” replied Abbas; “but then I was 
unused to restraint, and I fancied it was inmpossi- 
ble for me to live without her. When I thought 
of her, I turned with disgust from the fairest beau- 
ties of Persia; but the wound my pride had re- 





the prince of Persia, and conducted to the apart- 
ment prepared for his reception. 


ceived was nothing to what I felt when I met the 
‘look of calm reproach which I read in the eyes of 
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her loved father, for his lips never spoke what I 
knew he felt.” 

“Is the worthy Herman then living?” hastily 
inquired Everington, for his fate was involved 
in uncertainty; and Hamors, to whom the task 
of making inquiries had been committed, could 
only learn that he had not been seen for several 
years. 

* He is not: he survived the loss of his daughter 
but a few months,” was his reply. “ But,” con- 
tinued the prince, ‘I understand you have your 
wife with you ; and if that peri is your bride, and 
if it is not inconsistent with your ideas of deco- 
rum, I would wish to see her again. I owe her a 
debt I would willingly have discharged in kindness 
to her father, had he lived to require it.” 

“Corolinn is my bride,” said Everington, and 
there was a feeling of gratified pride in the ac- 
knowledgment; “‘ she can appear if you wish it.” 

“One thing further,” said the prince, “I wish 
the interview should take place with none to wit- 
ness it except yourself.” 

“You can be gratified in that,” replied the gene- 
ral, “and you may also name your own time for 
the interview.” 

“* Let it be now—I am impatient to see her,” was 
the reply of Abbas Mirza. 

A wave of Everington’s hand was sufficient to 
elear the room of his attendants, an example which 
was followed by the prince. Everington then 
struck a blow on the Chinese gong which hung in 
the room, and directed the servant who obeyed the 
summons, to inform his mistress that her presence 
was requested. The prince remained without 
speaking until she was announced, when Everington 
met her; took her hand and led her to the prince, 
who instantly rose from the divan to meet her. 

“‘ By Allah! the same beautiful creature still,” 
said the prince, as if thinking aloud, at the moment 
he took her hand, and with oriental gallantry kneel- 
ed as he placed it to his lips. 

“You have nothing to fear,” said the prince, 
noticing the slight agitation shown by Corolinn, 
though scarcely less than was evinced by himself ; 
and requested her to be seated near him on the 
divan. “The past is indeed remembered,” he 
continued ; “ but it is I that may beg your forgive- 
ness for acts which even the sincerity of my affec- 
tions for you could never justify.” 

“The happiness which Allah had been pleased 
to bestow upon me since those days, has banished 
every unkind feeling from my bosom,” replied 
Corolinn, as at the moment she cast a glance of 
superior affection and pride on her adored Ever- 
ington. 

“The blessings of Allah always rest on the 
virtuous and the good,” said the prince, “ and may 
he continue to do so,” added he, as he took Ever- 
ington’s hand and clasped his and the lovely Co- 
rolinn’s firmly together in his own. 





““ Have you no children?” asked Abbas, after 
remaining silent a moment. 

“ We have,” said Everington. 

‘““] must see them; I must know how happy it 
is possible for Allah to make mortals,” said Mirza. 

Corolinn left the apartment ; and in a few minutes 
returned with her two beautiful girls, one in each 
hand. 

‘“* You have nothing to ask this side of Paradise,” 
said the prince to Everington, with visible emotion, 
as he gazed on the lovely children, the picture of 
their mother; and he drew them tenderly to him 
and kissed them repeatedly. 

** There is but one thing more,” said Abbas ; and 
calling an attendant gave him some directions and 
bid him lose not a moment. Ina short time the 
servant returned and placed in the hands of the 
prince two caskets of the richest workmanship 
and materials. 

* That casket is yours,” said the prince, address- 
ing Everington; ‘‘and this one,” continued he, 
taking a key frum his pocket, “ contains something 
that I must beg Corolinn and her two daughters to 
accept.” 

The lid flew open, and from it he took a turban 
of the richest materials, one of which was a splendid 
aggrette of diamonds which he placed on the brow 
of the fair Circassian; then proceeded to decorate 
with a carcanet of pearls and gems the snowy necks 
of the beautiful and delighted girls. 

At this moment the voice of the Imaun was 
heard from a neighboring minaret calling the faith- 
ful to prayers ; and the prince rose to depart. 

“The day is past, but by me it will never be 
forgotten, for it has relieved me of a heavy burden. 
I saw you,” continued he, addressing Everington, 
“and your countenance awakened the recollection 
of other days. I made inquiries, and learned that 
your wife was with you, and you know the rest. 
I have seen Corolinn, I know that happiness attends 
her, and if she is happy, all around her must be so.” 

Bowing to Corolinn and her daughters, the prince 
accompanied to the steps by Everington, retired ; 
and, mounting the elephant which seemed sensible 
that he was a favorite, returned to the palace of the 
monarch. His visits to the mansion of Evering- 
ton while he remained at Teheran, were, however, 
frequent; and his friendly attentions were the 
source of much pleasure to them all. 

After accomplishing the objects of this mission, 
Everington and his charming family proceeded to 
Bussorah, on the Persian Gulf, and from thence 
embarked for Europe. The beautiful Corolinn, 
in the circles of the metropolis, still found that 
admiration continued to follow her; but disgusted 
with the formal heartlessness of society, she 
sighed for the quiet happiness she had enjoyed at 
Agra, and her wishes on that point corresponding 
with those of the general, after a residence of two 
years in London, they returned to India. 
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Here, on the banks of the Ganges, they enjoyed 
all the happiness of which the human mind is ca- 
pable ; and in the smiling countenances and heart- 
felt blessings they received from the innocent beings 
who enjoyed their protection, may be read proof 
demonstrable that virtue is its own reward, and 
that happiness is diffusible. 





LEONORA. 


To T. W. Wuire, Esa. 

The “ Lenore” of Biirger is familiar to most admirers 
of the Ballad, through the spirited translations of Scott and 
others. This attempt to render it still more literal, and 
at the same time to adapt it, without sacrificing the origi- 
nal, to the spirit of our own language, will not, it is believed, 
prove unacceptable to your readers. It is but proper to re- 
mark, that in the present translation no reference has been 
had to any that have preceded it, several years having 
elapsed since an opportunity of reading them occurred. 


Leonora starts from dreams of woe, 
While yet the East is red ; 
“Ah! William, why so long delay ? 
Art false to me, or dead ?” 
With Frederick’s force to Prague he’d gone, 
Its conflict fierce to share ; 
Nor tidings sped, to tell, if he 
Or well or ill did fare. 


And now the Empress and the King, 
With war’s long toils fatigued, 

Inclined their soften’d hearts to peace, 
And all, in friendship, leagued; 

And either Host, with song of joy, 
With trump and kettle-drum, 

And all bedeck’d with verdant boughs, 
Now sought again their home. 


And every where, around, about, 
In pathway and on plain, 
Throng’d old and young to hail the shout 
Of that returning train. 
** Now God be prais’d !” cried wife and child ; 
““ Welcome,” the joyous bride ; 
But ah! poor Leonora’s tears, 
Nor kiss nor greeting dried. 


She hurried through the crowded ranks 
And ask’d of every name ; 

But none could tell of him she sought, 
Of all who thither came. 

The army pass’d, and now with grief 
She tore her raven hair, 

And threw herself upon the ground, 
All frantic with despair. 


The mother hasten’d to her side, 
And clasp’d her to her breast :-— 
“God pity thee! thou dearest child, 

Why with such woe oppress’d ?” 
‘Oh mother, mother, all is lost, 
The world, and all is o’er. 
Alas ! alas! oh wretched me! 
God pities me no more.” 


“Thy help, oh God! Look mildly down! 
My child, put up thy prayer; 

What Heav’n ordains is ever best, 

Oh God! have pity here.” 
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“Oh mother, mother, idle wish ! 
Not well hath Heaven done ; 

What use, what use my fervent prayer, 
When now I’ve need of none.” 


“Father, thy help! who knows thee, knows 
Thou aid’st thy children dear— 

The high and holy sacrament 
Will dry each gushing tear.”— 

** No sacrament can quench the flame 
That withers up my brain, 

Nor to the dead can sacrament 
Give back their life again ?” 


«“ Listen,—what, if in Hungary, 
The youth hath falsely sped, 
Forgetting all his vows to thee, 
And hath another wed ? 
Tear from thy wounded heart the thought,— 
He was no prize for thee ; 
And when his soul and body part, 
He’ll rue his treachery.” 


“Oh mother, mother, all is lost, 
Forlorn, ah! most forlorn ;— 
The dead, the dead alone, I prize ; 
Why was I ever born? 
Out, out my light, forever out! 
Aye! quench’d in night and gloom ;— 
Woe’s me! how desolate am I, 
God pities not my doom.” 


“Thy help, oh God! pass judgment not 
On this unhappy child! 
She knows not what her tongue doth speak ; 
Heed not her ravings wild! 
Oh! child forget thy earthly woes, 
And think on bliss divine ; 
Then shall thy soul a bridal have, 
A Heavenly Bridegroom thine !” 


“Oh mother! what is bliss divine ? 
What, mother! torture’s spell ? 
With him, with him is bliss divine; 
Without my William, Hell! 
Out, out my light, forever out! 
Aye ! quench’d in night and gloom ;— 
Nor joy be ever mine on earth, 
Nor yet beyond the tomb.” 


Through every vein thus raged despair, 
And madden’d in her brain ;— 

The wise decrees of Providence 
She boldly dared arraigu ;— 

She beat her breast, and wrung her hands 
Until the sun was set, 

And golden stars came shining forth 
On Heaven’s coronet. 


And hark ! without, sounds trap, trap, trap, 
As of a horse’s hoof; 
Clattering alights a rider there, 
Beneath the porch’s roof, 
And clinking soft, the door-ring shakes, 
As by a spirit swept ; 
While through the door these breathing words 
In thrilling accents crept— 


“ Holla, holla! unbar, my girl! 
Say love, dost wake or sleep? 
And keepest thou thy plighted faith, 
And dost thou laugh or weep?” 
“ Ah, William! thou? so late at night? 


Sad, bitter tears I’ve shed, 
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And grievous has my anguish been ;— 
But tell me, whence hast sped?” 


“ At midnight saddled we,—from far 
Bohemia am I come ; 

Full late prepared, I hasten’d here 
To take thee to our home.” 

“Ah, William! rest—the whistling wind 
Sweeps chilly through the thorn ; 

Come to my arms, my heart’s best love, 
And rest thee there till morn.” 


“Let the wind whistle through the thorn, 
Aye! let it whistle drear ; 

My barb impatient paws the ground, 
I dare not linger here. 

Come dress thee, haste, behind me up, 
My charger mount amain, 

We ride a hundred miles to-night 
Our bridal couch to gain.” 


“ Ah! wend we then a hundred miles 
To reach our bridal bower? 
And hark ! with solemn boom the bell 
Is tolling forth the hour.” 
“ See here, see there! the moon shines bright, 
Fast speed we and the dead,— 
And | have wager’d, ere the morn, 
Thou'lt reach the bridal bed.” 


“* Now tell me, where’s thy bridal bed, 
And what thy bridal hall?” 

“ Six boards by two—far, far from here, 
And silent, cold, and small.” 

“« Hast room for me ?” “ For thee and me; 
Come spring thee up behind ; 

The bridal guests await us, love, 
The door we'll open find.” 


The lov’d one donn’d her mantle then 
And sprang her up behind, 

And round the much-lov’d rider’s form 
Her lily arms she twined :— 

Then ever onward—on, on, on, 
At frightful speed go they ; 

That horse and rider snuff the air, 
And fire tracks their way. 


Upon the right and on the left, 
Before their straining eyes, 

The thundering bridge, the plain, the heath, 
The grassy meadow flies. 

“ Dost fear, my love ? the moon shines clear, 
Hurra! the dead do speed : 

Dost fear the dead, my love?” “ Ah! no; 
But talk not of the dead.” 


Why yonder peal the song and clang? 
Why flaps the raven’s wing ? 

Hark to the bell, the requiem sounds :— 
“The dead to burial bring.” 

And lo! a ghastly funeral train 
Now nearer move along, 

And carry bier and coffin there 
With harsh and croaking song. 


“ With doleful strain, when midnight’s o’er, 
Inter ye then the dead ; 
Now bear I home my youthful bride, 
The nuptial feast is spread : 
Come Sexton, with thy choir, come! 
And gurgle me the song; 
Come Priest, pronounce the blessing now, 
We would to bed ere long.” 





Hush’d clang and song—the bier sweeps on, 
Obedient to his call, 

Clattering behind the horse's heel 
They hurry, hurry all; 


And ever onward—on, on, on, 


At frightful speed go they ; 
That horse and rider snuff the air, 
And fire tracks their way. 


How on the right and on the left, 
Flew fence, and hedge, and tree— 

How village, town, and country place, 
On left and righi do flee. 

* Dost fear, my love ? the moon shines clear, 
Hurra! the dead do speed : 

Dost fear the dead, my love?” “Ah! no— 
But leave in peace the dead.” 


Behold! behold! a gibbet there, 
And on the racking wheel 

Half visible by moonlight’s glint, 
The airy rabble reel :-— 

“What, rabble ho! Come on, come on, 
And follow as we speed ; 

Come, join ye in the festive dance 
When we ascend the bed.” 


On came that :rabble—hush ! hush! hush! 
And rustled on behind, 

Like dry leaves on the hazel bush 
Shook by the rattling wind. 

And ever onward—on, on, on, 
At frightful pace go they ; 

That horse and rider snuff the air, 
And fire tracks their way. 


How all beneath the moonbeams flew, 
How rush’d in distance far, 

Above, below, the clear sky swept, 
And sped each glitt’ring star. 

“ Dost fear, my love? the moon shines clear, 
Hurra! the dead do speed: 

Dost fear the dead, my love?” “Ah! no— 
But leave in peace the dead.” 


“ Barb! barb! methinks the cock doth call, 
Our sand is nearly run,— 

Barb! barb! I scent the morning air, 
Hence, barb! our task is done. 

The goal is reach’d—the goal is reach’d— 
Prepar’d the bridal bed ; 

We near, we near the spot at last, 
How swiftly ride the dead !” 


Straight draw they to an iron gate, 
And give their steed the rein ; 

And with a fragile twig scarce touch’d, 
Burst bolt and bar in twain. 

And ringing, open swings the gate, 
And over graves they bound, 

And in the moonbeam glimmering now 
The tombstones stand around. 


Behold ! behold! an instant pass’d, 
Soul-rending scenes amaze— 
Like mould’ring tinder, piece by piece, 
The rider's dress decays. 
And to a scull, a naked scull, 
The horseman’s head doth pass— 
His body to a skeleton, 
With scythe and hourglass. 
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High rears the steed and wildly starts, 
All flaming seems his breath, 

And vanishing in mist away, 
His riders sink beneath. 
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A how]! a howl! in upper air ; 
A wailing from below, 

’T wixt life and death, Leonora’s heart, 
Scarce throbbing, flutters now. 


Now in the moon’s glint round and round, 
All dancing hand in hand, 
This solemn chorus gibbering forth, 
Appear’d the spectral band: 
‘* Forbear! although the heart should break, 
Upbraid not God’s decree ; 
May He have mercy on thy soul ! 
From mortal chains thou’rt free.” G. H. 





MADAME DE STAEL. 


BY MISS JANE T. LOMAX. 

“[l y a tant a dire contre une personne telle que moi, et 
il n’y a qu’une réponse a tout cela, c’est |’esprit et l'ame 
que j’ ai: mais quelle réponse pour la plupart des hommes !” 

Corinne. 

It is an interesting task, and perhaps not wholly 
anuninstructive one, to scan, with thoughtful gaze, 
the character and the productions of the great 
minds, which have passed through the world with 
bold and upward flight, and worked out for them- 
selves an immortality. ‘The lesson such observa- 
tion teaches is not useless in the mingled pride 
and humility it brings; for, while tempting us to 
glory in the height which genius has attained, it 
displays how much of littleness still clings around 
the lofty, to blend with its beauty, and how often 
the stain of the earth soils the wings which might 
have soared so radiantly beyond the clouds. It 
has been said that whatever has a tendency to 
withdraw our reflections from the common and 
depressing cares of existence, is a benefit ; and, if 
by dwelling on the characteristics of those to whom 
we owe pleasant dreamings and higher aspirings, 
we form one better thought of human nature, or 
feel one throb of warmer sympathy with its sor- 
rows or its failings, we shall have no reason to 
regret the idle moralizing, that, in regarding vir- 
tues and faults, looks on both, not in criticism, but 
in kindness. And who, that has glanced around 
him, en philosophe, and penetrated the lava of ac- 
tion, disclosing the buried world of motive, has not 
noted, perhaps experienced, the results which such 
ponderings have left on the mind where they lin- 
gered? There are moments in life when trifles 
give a coloring to all our future; when events, 
seemingly unimportant, make an era of mental 
change. The careless reading of some eloquent 
sentence may open a new source of reflection; the 
ardently spoken aspirations of a companion may 
awaken the promptings of our own ambition; or the 
examination of another’s character may arouse our 
emulation, or become our warning : these are but 
trifles, yet the impulses and impressions springing 
up thus lightly, go with us among the excitements 
of the world, and make us what we are. We feel 





the effect, while the cause is unknown, or forgotten ; 
the seed, too minute for our notice, has grown into 
strength, and stretches its branches afar. We 
can neither recall the origin, nor trace the pro- 
gress of feeling, but could we penetrate the dim 
secrets slumbering in the sepulchre of the past, we 
would discover trifles to be the instigators of our 
most important deeds, the fountains of those hopes 
and beliefs and delusions, which make up the sum 
of human experience. The river, rolling in power, 
bearing wealth on its tide, or marking its way by 
wreck and desolation, rose first a mountain stream, 
unheard in its rippling murmurs, and scarcely heed- 
ed in its narrow channel. The material world is 
full of signs and emblems of the restless world of 
human intellect ; we learn the moral of life in every 
change around us, and the heart acknowledges a 
lesson in the destiny of all we have known. As 
we look up with reverence to the stars, and marvel 
as we gaze, even thus we may turn with question- 
ing to the lofty minds, that, differing from each other 
in brilliancy, combine, nevertheless to shed that spi- 
ritual star-light which bathes the earth in beauty, 
and throws a hallowing lustre over the rough reali- 
ties of our daily paths. The fairy realm of genius 
is lighted by the radiance of these star-spirits, and 
Literature is the pearl-speaking magician who in- 
terprets for us the mysteries of the dream-world. 
We never so fully realize the value of its spell, as 
when it summons before us, the intellectual trea- 
sures of the past, or those of a foreign land; it 
brings to the writer and the reader a two-fold 
existence ; its language is universal; and, with 
the inspired of old, its followers possess the 
gifts of “ divers tongues.” A fondness for trans- 
cendental literature has become the “ruling pas- 
sion” of the age, and has perhaps served to deepen 
the long existing and wisely founded prejudice 
against the fictitious productions of French talent. 
They meet with a comparatively slight portion of 
the enthusiastic praise so liberally lavished on the 
creations of German fancy, and even the female 
novelists of la belle France pass beneath the rod 
of unmerciful criticism. Vagueness is the idol of 
the hour; incomprehensibility the rail-road to popu- 
larity ; truth is veiled in mysticism ; reason is daz- 
zled by philosophy, and common sense forsakes the 
stage, where it would stalk unrecognized—the 
Great Unknown. There is no name among the 
authoresses of her own land, whose celebrity has 
been more widely extended than that of Madame de 
Staél; and, without being exempt from the imper- 
fections which sully the works of many among the 
famous authors of France, we discover in hers, less 
tocensure, and moreto admire. Her faults, exagge- 
ration of feeling, and a confirmed confidence in her 
own opinions, amounting almost to prejudice, are 
those into which a strong and self-relying mind, uni- 
ted to an ardent disposition, would be likely to fall. 
In her graver compositions where her real senti- 
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ments are apparently expressed, without the incum- 
brance of fiction, there is much which the generous 
critic would fain pass over in the “charity of silence;” 
but though there may be found opinions too bitter, 
and theories too bold, to become a woman’s pen, 
these are decked in a drapery so graceful, we half 
forget to blame the impulse from which they sprang. 
Whatever may be their defects, her writings 
must always stand in favorable contrast with the 
style of “George Sand,” and the too long list of 
her imitators. There is something too, that ex- 
cites our sympathy in Madame de Staél’s proud 
struggle for intellectual freedom, her battling with 
the persecutions, which, whether merited or not, 
left dark records on the disposition no oppression 
could subdue, and lingered to shadow and to haunt 
the heart they had striven in vain to humble. If, in 
poring over her brilliant pages, the reader some- 
times pause to disapprove, he is tempted to con- 
demn the cause, rather than the consequence, and 
to lament the tyranny which mingled the waters of 
Marah with a fountain of thoughts so eloquent. 
One of the most interesting, certainly the best 
sustained and most powerfully written, of her pro- 
ductions, is that whose publication was forbidden— 
her work on Germany. She excels in that phi- 
losophizing sort of composition which combines 
the reflection of the German, with the worldly tact 
of the French author. Her genius is thoughtful, 
rather than imaginative, and more successful in 
depicting scenes and persons as they actually exist, 
than in portraying them as they might be. Her 
fictitious characters are too unreal ; her loftiest in- 
spiration deserts her at the threshold of fancy. 
The plots of her novels are generally improbable, 
sometimes impossible, and her personages, while 
reasoning most eloquently, frequently act most un- 
reasonably. She had no talent for grasping the 
life-like in trifles; while seeking to disclose the 
concealed springs of conduct, she neglected the 
trivial events, the light-spoken words, which con- 
vey more vivid and accurate impressions than 
many lines of profound portrayal. The features 
in her portraits are painted from humanity, but they 
lack the slight touches which give the expression 
of life. There is always some one delineation on 
which the writer seems to have lavished peculiar 
care ; some being whose more than ordinary beauty 
atones for any deficiency in the other actors in the 
novel. If, in the detail of common occurrences, 
and the working out of her plots, Madame de Staé] 
sometimes falter, her success in recording the 
flow of feeling, and the troubled history of the 
heart’s world, has seldom been excelled. It isa 
rare thing for a woman to fail in depicting the 
gentler attributes of human nature; she has such 
deep sympathy with their power, so much know- 
ledge of their influence, and partakes so largely of 
the rein menschlich, that she has only to recall the 
traces which experience has written on her own life, 


































































and she finds a key to the emotions of others. In 
the picturing of her own sex in its most intellectual 
form, Madame de Staél has been particularly for- 
tunate. Perhaps even there, she is too ideal ; even 
Corinne, the high, the gifted, and the beautiful, the 
“‘martyr’d saint of lovers,” is more of the heroine 
than the woman, yet so lovely in her dream-like 
loftiness, we can scarcely wish to lose that beauty 
in one more earthly. For those, the credulous, 
who have still a faith in the possibility of bro- 
ken hearts, and who, like the renowned Sancho, 
** dote on love stories,” few characters of romance 
possess a deeper interest, than that imparted by 
Corinne. The mingling of woman’s illusions 
with more than woman’s mental strength; the re- 
sistance of intellect to the deceptions of affection ; 
the concentration of all thought and mind and feel- 
ing, in one unwise, yet most true devotion ; and the 
gradual decline even of genius, beneath the sorrow 
and the ruin of that sad love, are told with a graphic 
power, which finds few rivals among the unnum- 
bered pictures of a passion-worn heart. Madame 
de Staél never surpassed the grace of that por- 
trait, the glowing delineation of the conflict be- 
tween a proud and solitary soul, (whose very supe- 
riority made it lonely,) with the shackling forms 
and prejudices of society ; the imprudence of daring 
a war so unequal; the wretchedness of final sub- 
mission ; its grief and its despair; with the ever- 
recurring contrast, in the sufferer’s thoughts, of 
what she was, with what she had been; of the im- 
mortality intellect might have won her, and the 
trial that love had brought. She tells the history 
of her sex in her own declaration—“ de toutes 
mes facultés, la plus puissante, est celle de souf- 
frir.” Well might tears flow even in her triumph 
hour, and her cheek grow pale when praise was 
around her in the capitol ; well might an omen rest 
on the leaves of that garland, and her brow throb 
painfully beneath its pressure! Alas! too often is 
the laurel-wreath bathed with the dew of sorrow- 
ful tears; and, twined around the poet’s life, is the 
sole green thing that it can boast! 

Perhaps no one ever finished the last exquisite 
pages of Corinne, without a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, that a character so rarely gifted, whose as- 
pirations were noble, and the moral of whose des- 
tiny might have been made so beautiful, should 
descend from a station but “a little lower than the 
angels,” to become a mere love-sick heroine. 
The transition is emblematic of the mind which 
depicted it, and evinces how strangely the lofty 
and the frivolous mingled in the writer’s fancies. 

A tone of exaggerated and romantic desponden- 
cy is a distinguishing trait in French fiction, and 
one so generally displayed as to give truth to 
Goethe’s remark, that the French is essentially a 
“ literature of despair.” In our own language, too, 
the tragic seems the most popular portion of com- 
position ; almost all the imaginative works which 
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create a vivid and enduring impression, are those 
in which the mournful predominates. Few of the 
Waverly novels end happily, and among them the 
saddest are the greatest favorites. We feel a truer 
interest in the dark career of the Master of Ravens- 
wood, than would be excited by a gayer and more 
fortunate hero ; the gloomy fate of Flora Mac Ivor, 
her wasted energies and wild self-reproach, haunt 
us like a troubled dream, when the happiness of 
Rose Bradwardine has passed from our thoughts ; 
and we never recall Rowena in her pride and love- 
liness, with half the enthusiastic sympathy that 
follows the pathway of Rebecca in her foreign pil- 
grimage, and mourns the shadowed lot of a being 
so beautiful. In fiction, as in reality, happiness 
is too transient to leave a lasting memory; we learn 
from experience, that the sorrowful, is the true. 

“ Toutes les grandes pensées, viennent du ceeur,” 
was the saying of Vauvenargue; and Madame de 
Staél is an example of its truth. She is never so 
eloquent as when she writes from the dictates of 
ardent feeling, and gives free way to the enthu- 
siasm inseparable from ambitious genius. There 
were times when the trials of her destiny brought 
gentler emotions than the bitter ones they were 
calculated to excite in a spirit too conscious of su- 
periority to be long submissive—when the sadness 
which gives wisdom was with her, and when, in 
the fervor of inspiration and the exercise of intel- 
lect, she forgot all of grief but its holiness. These 
softer moods may be traced in the varying tone of 
her productions, and these were the moments of 
her highest impulses, when thought was subdued 
into poetry, the sweeter for its melancholy, and 
she knew the depth of that calmer suffering which 
is the foundation of knowledge. “ Qui n ’a pas 
souffert, que sait-il ?” 

Madame de Staél’s dramatic writings are not 
favorable specimens of her powers. Though un- 
fettered by the restraints of rhyme, they possess 
the artificial style and stiffness which distinguish 
French productions of that character; they need 
the naturalness, the je ne sais quoi of reality. Some 
German author says that in most dramas there is 
much which shocks good taste, but that French 
tragedies are one single and entire shock ; a remark 
which, without being wholly correct, approaches 
very near to truth. There is certainly something 
bordering closely on the ludicrous, in the solilo- 
quies of heroes who inform the public of their dif- 
ficulties and despair, through the medium of heroic 
measure; and, while about to commit suicide, pause 
to perpetrate rliyme. It requires all the grace and 
eloquence of Corneille, or Racine, to preserve the 
spirit of tragedy, amid such disadvantages. The 
praise of excelling in various styles of composi- 
tion can scarcely be ascribed to Madame de Staél; 
her genius is exclusive, rather than universal. She 
is loftiest, when, looking on the world with calm, 


ness and sublimity, and scans sadly, yet kindly, the 
troubled depths of the heart, and reveals the work- 
ings of passion, or the sorrows of feeling. ‘The 
gift of “ many-sidedness” is one rarely if ever pos- 
sessed by a woman. The nature of her existence, 
in a manner, prevents it; she is apart from excite- 
ments of a general character, and, moving in a 
sphere comparatively contracted, she seldom ex- 
periences vivid and permanent interest beyond it. 
Her inspiration is the consequence of ardent emo- 
tion oftener than the result of profound reflection ; 
she dwells among the charms of thought and love, 
and her genius is brightest and truest, when, with 
reverence, it draws aside the temple’s veil, and 
teaches us the deep mysteries within our own 
hearts. The fault of monotony is frequently at- 
tributed to the writings of intellectual women ; it 
is one, which, without affectation, they can scarcely 
avoid. Weshould not expect the attractions of 
varied excellence in the compositions of those, 
whose impressions and associations change but 
little, whose experience moves in a circle, and 
whose life is a dream made up of many dreams, a 
passing scene of illusion, affection, suffering and 
resignation—voild tout ! 

The works of Madame de Staél are not calcu-) 
lated to convey any important or original instruc- > ' 
tion; for they appeal more to taste and intellect 
than to the judgment. They seem to have been 
composed less for universal approval than for self- 
satisfaction, and are the channel for sentiments too 
bold and stirring to be still, and for feelings whose 
deepest enthusiasm found no resting place in the 
allurements of common life, and no satisfaction in 
its aims. The desire for celebrity must have been 
intense, ina mind like hers, where the pride of 
high and acknowledged endowments was combined 
with an unusual share of restless vanity ; yet her’s 
appears to have been the wisk for fame, not the 
search for it. She wrote much that was likely to 
render her unpopular, and which a spirit less self- 
relying would have suppressed ; yet with all her 
faults and prejudices she has won a reputation that 
will probably be as.enduring as it is brilliant. 

If her pages leave us no dazzling lesson, they 
at least lead us to reflect with profounder earnest- 
ness on the nature and the destiny of our moral 
being, and we recall their writer as one who taught 
us something of that self-knowledge whose end is 
wisdom. We remember her, when experience 
realizes and brings back to us some of the striking 
truisms she scattered so lavishly ; the spell of ro- 
mance which her genius has woven will long linger 
to bind young hearts with its intellectual beauty. 





STRUGGLES OF GENIUS. 
Men of genius have usually composed their finest works 





philosophic gaze, she paints life in all its earnest- 
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under the roof of a garret; and few have lived, like Pliny 
and Voltaire, in a chateau of their own. 
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SONG—THE HAPPY HUSBAND. 


BY JAMES ALDRICH. 


No longer seek in me to find 
The fire of youth’s spring season ; 
I loved thee once in passion blind, 
1 love thee now in reason. 


Haply the pleasing trance is fled, 
What’s left is more enduring ; 

The blossom of my love is dead, 
The fruit is now maturing. 





Notices of New Works. 





THORNTON ON SLAVERY.* 


[Recent events, and the discussions growing out of them, 
which now occupy the public mind, will make the subjoined 
notice particularly interesting. The writer handles his 
subject with vigor and originality.]— Ed. Mess. 

This is a work of very considerable labor and 
research ; and is the most extensive investigation, 
that we have seen, of the important subject of 
which it treats. It ought to be attentively read by 
all the citizens of the United States. Our relation 
to the large class of people, of the African race, 
who exist among us, chiefly in a state of slavery, 
is one of the most delicate and difficult in our po- 
litical condition :—it is that for which all safe 
remedies must be necessarily slow; and through 
which we are exposed to the severest injuries 
that foreign nations can inflict upon us. 

Had our forefathers been able to prevent it, we 
should never have been placed in this relation. 
But their remonstrances, when colonists, were vain. 
It suited the policy and cupidity of Britain to in- 
troduce slavery into our country. 

The reverend author of the work before us has 
availed himself of these facts, to show how en- 
tirely free the people of the Southern States are, 
from all responsibility as to the original introduc- 
tion of slaves among them,—and with what an ill 


grace Britain now interferes in a matter which, of 


right, no longer concerns her; and in which she 
can have no other motive but our injury. 

Referring the reader to the work itself, for an 
extensive and luminous detail of what generally 
belongs to the subject, we shall confine ourselves 
to a few observations on the temper and conduct 
of England in relation to us; for we fully believe 
British influence to be the chief incentive to the 
operation of the abolitionists among us. 

Many, among the influential classes in England, 
hate us cordially. All discerning Americans, who 


*An Enquiry into the History of Slavery ; its introduction 
into the United States ; causes of its continuance, and re- 
marks upon the abolition tracts of William E. Channing, 
D.D. By Rev. T. E. Thornton, President of the Centenary 
College, Mississippi. 


have visited that country, must have seen evi- 
dences of the fact. The memory of our revolution, 
brought about by British injustice and impolicy, 


rankles in the bosom of Englishmen. Our rapid 
growth in population and strength—above all, our 
prowess on the ocean, has inspired fear for her na- 
val supremacy ; without which, she would speedily 
sink to the condition of a third rate power. 

The fact too that we have been enabled to un- 
dersell her in foreign markets with some of the 
products of our manyfacturies, touches her on 
another tender point. 

It is a little extraordinary that England, after 
having been the greatest slave trader in the world, 
should thus suddenly become so zealous in the 
cause of emancipation. It reminds us of the Pa- 
risian bawd mentioned by Parent Duchatelet; who, 
after having amassed a fortune in the infamous at- 
mosphere of the stews, retired to her country-seat, 
and set herself up as a model of chastity and re- 
ligion. 

If England were influenced by motives of pure hu- 
manity, one might think her efforts could be fully 
employed in relieving distress at home. The situa- 
tion of starving millions of her own subjects would 
absorb the efforts of the most active benevolence. 
“Adam Smith,” says the Edinburgh Review; “states 
the definition of poverty, to be, living from hand to 
mouth. In this sense, all the laboring classes—that 
is to say, nine-tenths of the inhabitants of England, 
are poor.”? Among these, multitudes are unable 
to support themselves; and it was a part of English 
policy, until lately, to sell them for a limited time, 
at public auction. 

“ At Yardley Hastings, in Northamptonshire,” 
says Mr. Richardson, “all the unemployed men 
“are put up to sale weekly; and the clergyman 
‘“‘of the parish told me, that he had seen ten men 
“the last week knocked down to one farmer for 
“five shillings. There were about seventy men 
“Jet out in that manner, out of a body of one hun- 
“dred and seventy.” 

The last system, according to the same authority, 
which has been tried with these unfortunate per- 
sons to reduce their numbers, is thus described : 

“ There remained, therefore, a third plan, which, 
“abandoning the idea of rendering parish subsis- 
“tence less abundant than wages, or parish labor 
“more severe than that exacted by an individual 
“employer, proposed to connect the relief of the 
*‘ able-bodied with a condition which no man not 
“in real want would accept, or would submit to, 
“when that want ceased. Our readers are aware 
“that the condition thus selected as a test, was, 
“that the able-bodied applicant, with his family, 
“should enter a work-house ; should be supported 
“there by a diet, ample indeed in quantity, but 
“from which the stimulants which habit had en- 
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““deared to him, were excluded; should be sub- 
“jected to habits of cleanliness and order, be 
“‘ separated from his former associates, and debar- 
‘‘red from his former amusements.” ? 

The reviewer does not inform us what kind of 
food was used in these cases; but we may fairly 
presume it was of the meanest description, as it 
proved more intolerable than scant diet and over- 
work had done. If we were allowed to conjecture, 
we would suppose it was saw-dust, as that has 
been ascertained to be capable of supporting human 
life, by ‘* conversion into a substance bearing no 
remote analogy to bread.” * 

It is added, “‘ wherever this experiment had been 
tried ;—at Bingham, at Southwell, at Cookham, 
and at Uley, it had succeeded.” Nor is it all sur- 
prising, for there are few men who would not pre- 
fer to encounter every evil, whilst at large, to im- 
prisonment on such a diet. 

With such a mass of misery at home, England 
busies herself about the condition of negroes in 
America ; who, in fact, are better supplied with all 
the comforts of life, than a large majority of her 
own people. She entirely reverses the maxim, 
that charity begins at home. She incarcerates her 
own poor, on a diet altogether intolerable; and 
sends missionaries into foreign lands to preach uni- 
versal emancipation. She pays one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars to liberate the negroes of her West- 
India islands, whilst want and misery of the most 
hideous kind cover almost the whole of her own 
soil. 

The solution of her conduct will be found in the 
fact before mentioned, from the Edinburgh Review, 
that only one-tenth of her population are in com- 
fortable circumstances, the other nine-tenths living 
from hand to mouth; and this tenth, that holds the 
power, under the plea of benevolence and religion, 
is, in trath, influenced by the most selfish and in- 
human political motives. 

If the British West-India islands had been situ- 
ated in any other part of the globe, we should have 
heard less of their freedom. Britain takes no steps 
to remove slavery from her possessions in India. 
But the negroes in the West-Indies are near the 
American coast, and may be made efficient agents 
in an invasion of our, Southern States; and her 
aristocracy, who feel the factitious foundation of 
their wealth and power, are anxious, at any cost, 
to cripple a rival. 

Unable to raise a sufficient supply of bread for 
her population at home, whenever a season the 
least unfortunate occurs, she is compelled to pur- 
chase largely from foreign nations. -This her ex- 
tensive commerce now enables her todo. But if 
any thing occur to curtail that commerce, she will 
no longer be capable of buying from abroad, and 


2 Idem. 
* Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy. By J 


then her starving millions will rush into revolution. 
Her commerce rests chiefly for its support on her 
naval supremacy, and she therefore looks with 
extreme anxiety towards every people whose ma- 
rine is at all likely to rival herown. From the 
nations of Europe she has little to fear in this re- 
spect; but the United States have shown a capa- 
city to beat her on the ocean ;—and their large 
and increasing nursery for sailors, with their ra- 
pidly advancing population, and growing resources 
of every kind, are constantly adding to their power 
in this respect. 

To cripple such a people is an object exceed- 
ingly desirable to England; and experience has 
taught her that this cannot be done by a war waged 
in the ordinary manner. Should, however, a large 
portion of our population unite with her in hostile 
efforts, the prospect would be much better. The 
slaves constitute the only part from whom any co- 
dperation could be expected—and they would not 
join a white army; yet, if we were invaded by a 
black force under British command, they possibly 
might. This has led her to arm and discipline the 
negroes of her West-India islands, and to throw a 
net-work, with her steam packets, in this direction. 
Not that she is destitute of white men and men-of- 
war in abundance for such purposes,—her redun- 
dant population at home, and her “ wooden walls” 
abroad, prove the contrary ;—and it would be far 
more humane to employ her able-bodied paupers 
as soldiers, than to incarcerate and starve them, as 
she now does. But they would not serve the pur- 
pose of exciting insurrection in our Southern States, 
and therefore are not suited to her views. Send- 
ing her regularly fitted men-of-war into our smaller 
and less protected ports, would excite suspicion. 
Therefore she builds a new class of men-of-war ; 
calls them ‘ steam packets,’ but puts her navy offi- 
cers to command them, that they may learn the 
pilotage, the strength, and weak points of our har- 
bors—and be ready at any time, and at the shortest 
notice, to foment a servile war. And the people 
of the South are so infatuated as to be actually 
‘lending her a stick to break their own heads ;’ for 
cracked they already are, if we may judge from 
the eagerness with which facilities, inducements 
and persuasions are held out for these vessels to 
touch at Southern ports. There are now, or soon 
will be, no less than fifteen or twenty of the largest 
class of English steamers—all man-of-war built, 
and commanded by British navy officers, actually 
running, as packets, in and out of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and plying between the West-Indies and the South- 
ern States. Thus our own people are actually assis- 
ting Great Britain to maintain a steam navy, which 
in case of war, she will turn against us with tre- 
mendous effect. With the knowledge which her 
officers in command will soon possess of our South- 
ern coast and its harbors, the 20,000 black regulars 
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which she maintains in the West-Indies, may be 
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transported in these steamers, and landed at any 
point between Louisiana and the Carolinas, with 
only two or three days’ notice—Are the present 
relations between the two countries such, that the 
South may court observation upon her weak points 
and defenceless condition! 

The abolition policy of England has already 
produced some of its intended effects on the blacks 
of the Union. “ Many of our colored people,” says 
the African Repository, “who had beer the most 
decided opposers to all emigration, looking upon 
the British as the peculiar friends and protectors 
of their race, readily consented to engage for the 
West-Indies.” * 

To suppose her sincere in her professions of re- 
gard for human freedom, is to be utterly blind to 
her whole history :—for whenever her avarice or 
ambition has been directed towards any object, 
and she has had the power to gratify it—in the lan- 
guage of one of her own poets, 


“ Hope withering fled—and mercy sighed farewell.” 


A glance at her conduct in China, where she is 
waging a desolating war, because the Chinese are 
unwilling to poison themselves with her opium, is 
enough, one would think, to open the eyes of the 
most credulous. 

That any portion of our people should codperate 
with her in a policy so fatal in its designs to their 
own country, is an instance of wickedness, or in- 
fatuation, unmatched in the history of mankind. 
We earnestly entreat the abolitionists to pause and 
consider who they are, that are exciting them to the 
mad course they are pursuing,—to reflect whence 
the spy Thompson came—and whence that Sturge, 
who has recently had the impudence to send an 
address, professedly intended fur them, to the va- 
rious members of our Congress. 

Our limits compel us to compress our observa- 
tions in as small a compass as possible, and we 
will conclude by referring our readers to the re- 
cently published protest of the officers and crew 
of the American.brig Creole; and to the kind of 
military force used at Nassau, in the island of New 
Providence, as well as to the course of the Eng- 
lish government itself with regard to this matter, 
for a specimen of British policy towards us. 


Nelson Co., Va. M. 


Tates aNnD Souvenirs or a Resipence 1n Evrope. 
By a Lady of Virginia. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanch- 
ard; 1842. 

Although the work, the title of which stands at the head 
of this article, has been already noticed, we believe, by 
most of our literary contemporaries, yet we should do our- 
selves and our readers, and even the fair authoress herself 
injustice, if we did not describe the impressions which its 
perusal produced on our own mind. As the work itself, 
when its publication was first announced, was known to 
be the production of a very accomplished lady, whose op 
portunities of literary culture had been by no means incon- 


*For December 15, 1840. 





siderable, it might be supposed by some that so propitious 
an origin would at once have commended it to public favor. 
We are inclined, however, to take a somewhat different 
view of the subject. It is more than probable that, with 
many, the distinguished paternity of the book was in itself 
caleulated to excite undue expectation, and may have ac- 
cordingly led to corresponding disappointment,—but this 
we apprehend is neither the only nor the most serious dis- 
advantage which it has had to encounter. Favorably as 
we understand the work has been received, we do not en- 
tertain a doubt that had it appeared some twenty years 
since, its reception would have been still more cordial and 
its popularity still more extensive. And why? Because 
in that period of time great changes have been wrought in 
our country—not only in its moral and physical condition, 
but in the tastes and habits of our multiform and expanding 
population. It would be idle to suppose that, in the rail- 
car speed with which our countrymen have pushed their 
progress in every variety of pursuit—renouncing, as they 
have done, even the simplicity of manners which lingered 
among us a quarter of a century since,—and, yielding with- 
out a struggle to the irresistible influence of foreign sen- 
timents and vices,—we say it would be idle to suppose 
that in this general mutation, literature and literary taste 
should not have shared the common destiny. When the 
immortal author of Waverley had established by his wri 
tings a purer standard, both in England and America, the 
puling sentimentalism which had previously characterized 
the school of romance was nolonger tolerated. Men began 
to reason, and reason truly, that the pictures of fiction were 
not the less edifying and enchanting, for being faithful copies 
of truth and nature. Love, with its sorrows and trials and 
eventual triumphs, though constituting a material element 
in our social existence—was no longer considered as the 
master-passion which, in the hands of the novelist, should 
control and absorb all others, or should form the only clue 
by which the labyrinths of plot and counterplot could be 
penetrated. If boarding-school-misses, or even full grown 
readers, had wept and sighed over the cruel but not very 
perilous disappointments and sorrows of Amanda Fitz- 
allan—emotions of a far more sublime description were 
awakened in the contemplation of the stern but simple 
virtues and heroic intrepedity of Jeanié Deans. Walter 
Scott not only imparted true dignity and character to ro- 
mance, but he opened a new and delicious fountain of 
moral improvement as well as intellectual pleasure ; and, 
by occasionally blending history with fiction, he invested 
even the barren hills and moors of his native Scotland 
with classical interest and beauty. That, however, for 
which his memory will be longest cherished, is the pure 
morality of his writings. He had none of the gloomy mis- 
anthropy of Byron—nor the bewildering skepticism of . 
Shelley ; and he would sooner have suffered the martyrdom 
of his fame, than have given circulation to that subtle 
poison which flows from the pen of Bulwer. That the 
writings of this last mentioned author, as well as of others 
of the same stamp, have had a strong tendency to vitiate 
public taste, and degrade it even below that point which it 
held prior to the ascendancy of Scott, is what few, we 
suppose, will deny. Bulwer has inflicted the more mis- 
chief, because of his acknowledged genius. He has co- 
vered up the germs of pollution with the flowers of a bril- 
liant fancy, and clothed the most dangerous sentiments in 
language of exquisite beauty. Nor have the works of 
Charles Dickens, in our humble opinion, contributed ma- 
terially to restore the existence of a sound and correct 
taste. Dickens is unquestionably a most minute and saga- 
cious observer of human nature. He is piquant, humorous, 
pathetic, and frequently sublime; but we doubt whether 
the merit of recording the virtues of humble life, will 
altogether counteract the danger of unveiling its iniquities. 
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There is another objection, we think, to his writings, which 
will probably prevent their maintaining a very protracted 
hold on public favor; and this objection we state more in 
the spirit of regret than reproach. We have not, or we 
think we have not, discovered enough of what we must be 
permitted to call the religious principle, lying at the founda- 
tion of his works. He seldom refers the suffering victims 
of poverty, disease and misery to the hopes and consola- 
tions of the Christian’s faith. He writes as if the grave 
closed over the immortal spirit, as well as over the taber- 
nacle of flesh. No feelings of piety seem to have soothed 
the anguish and disappointments of Kate Nickleby, or to 
have sustained Little Nell in her multiplied sorrows. 

It is time, however, to retrace our steps, and to devote 
some attention to the more immediate subject of this arti- 
cle. We have endeavored to make good the proposition— 
that works of the character of that before us will not and 
cannot be justly appreciated at the present time by the 
great public. The nation has become epicurean in its lite- 
rature as well as its food. Plain wholesome viands are 
now unpalatable, without the garnish of fragrant spices,— 
and a volume of unpretending but beautiful morality is 
not sufficiently stimulating for appetites depraved by habit. 
Mrs. Rives’ hook is distinguished throughout for its moral 
and elevated tone. Its style, which perhaps in some in- 
stances may be rather luxuriant, is generally chaste, fluent 
and graceful ; but as we shall perhaps receive more credit 
for our praise if mingled with a little fault-finding, we beg 
leave, most respectfully, to dissent from the too frequent 
introduction of foreign phrases, which cannot be familiar to 
the majority of readers. We are aware that this is not 
only sanctioned by custom, but that there are in truth in- 
numerable thoughts and sentiments which are more ex- 
pressively rendered in European languages than by our 
own ;—still we have a kind of instinctive reverence for 
our good old vernacular, which makes us somewhat jealous 
of too much foreign admixture. Wedeem it hardly neces- 
sary to present any thing like a detailed analysis of the 
book, as this has been already done by several literary jour- 
nals. A glance at its contents, however, may be accepta- 
ble to some of our distant readers, who have had no oppor- 
tunity of procuring it. The first and longest story, “ A 
tale of our Ancestors,” is founded, we are told, on truth. 
The scene is first laid in Europe in the age of Louis XV., 
but is subsequently shifted to our own mountains and val- 
leys. Some of the scenes in this tale are exceedingly well 
depicted, and some of the characters, of which there is no 
lack of variety, are drawn with a skilful pencil. The 
glimpse with which the reader is favored, in the hunting 
scene, of the beautiful and unfortunate Marie Antoniette, 
of whom Burke said “ that there never lighted on this orb 
a more delightful vision,” is too interesting to have been so 
transient. 

Following the “Tale of our Ancestors,” the authoress 
has given us “ Fragments” of her own journal in Switzer- 
land and a part of Italy ; and very acceptable fragments they 
are. Her descriptions of Alpine scenery correspond with 
the sublimity of the subject, and, if we mistake not, in 
gazing on the summits of the “ Sovran Blanc” her feelings 
must have been strongly imbued with the devotional spirit 
of Coleridge— 

“Oh dread and silent mount! I gazed upon thee 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Did vanish from my thoughts ; entranced in prayer 

I worshipp’d the Invisible alone.” 


Interwoven with the incidents which the authoress has 
journalized are two other tales, the “‘ Suldier’s Bride” and 
the “Valley of Goldan,” which, we are also informed, 
though embellished of course by the writer’s fancy, are sub- 
stantially founded infact. Whilst both are calculated to 


awaken deep interest in the reader, we confess that our 
own preference is for the last mentioned story. It ap- 
peared some time since in the Literary Messenger, and we 
well remember to have been strikingly impressed at the 
time with its excellence—nor has a second perusal had 
any other effect than to deepen that favorable impression. 
The fate of Olivia will forcibly remind the reader of the 
kindred destiny of the poor blind girl in the “ Last Days of 
Pompeii.” The volume concludes by a successful imita- 
tion of an old English ballad. 

We cannot close this article without cordially thanking 
the authoress for adding so verdant a leaf to the almost 
withered chaplet of Southern Literature. Why is it that 
our accomplished and educated females do not more fre- 
quently try their strength in some of the lighter, if not the 
more grave departments of composition? Is there less 
fervor in our sunny clime, or less poetry-inspiring beauty 
in our mountains, streams and valleys, than in the colder 
regions of the North? Those who, by their influence and 
standing in society, or by their superiority to all considera- 
tions connected with pecuniary gain, have it in their power 
to set an effective example in this matter, and will exer- 
cise that power, will be entitled to the praise of the present 
generation, and will most assuredly, we think, receive the 
commendation of the next. 


Anasverus. A Poem. By a Virginian. New-York ;: Har- 
per & Brothers ; 1842. 

The story of the Wandering Jew has been treated with 
indifferent success by some of the principal poets of the 
age. Croly, in his brilliant but unequal romance of “ Sa- 
lathiel,” has exerted his fine powers, in the attempt to 
clothe this remarkable popular legend with the embellish- 
ments of an affluent fancy and a glowing style. Words- 
worth has a little poem on the subject, which would be un- 
deserving of notice but for the name of its author. Mrs. 
Norton’s “ Undying One” is founded upon the same “ wild 
and wondrous” tale: but in her hands, it has not been 
moulded into a form that promises to be any more lasting 
than those it has assumed under the plastic fingers of her 
predecessors. 

Few legends seem to have taken a stronger hold of the 
popular fancy than this. Ever since the twelfth century— 
farther back than which it is difficult to trace it—it has been 
a rich theme for credulity to speculate upon, and for ima- 
gination to build upon. The simple legend is, that, at the 
time of the crucifixion of the Saviour, one, the most invete- 
rate of his Jewish persecutors, was singled out by him for 
this awful and tremendous sentence : “ Tarry till | come.” 
Various names have been assigned to the imaginary perso- 
nage, who was thus signally punished, by the several wri- 
ters, who have availed themselves of the fable; but that of 
‘“‘ Ahasuerus” appears to be one of the oldest and most au- 
thentic. Singular as it may seem, this extraordinary le- 
gend has, for ages, obtained considerable credence among 
the unenlightened classes in many parts of Christendom. 
Even so late as the last century, we find frequent allusions 
to his existence and appearance in some of the principal 
cities of Europe. Count Cagliostro was believed by many 
of the marvel-mongers of Paris to be no one else than the 
fated Jew. Even in our own day, the traces of the belief 
may be found in the popular mind. We remember, in 
crossing the Atlantic, not many years since, encountering 
an old Danish sailor, who, in one of his night-watches at 
sea, gravely assured us, that he had sailed in the same 
ship with the “‘ Undying One”—and that the mysterious 
personage would pace the deck day and night without ta- 
king rest. We allude to these facts to show that the ele- 





ments of the wonderful and poetical are contained in this 
impressive legend to an unusual degree; and the circum- 
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stance of its being so repeatedly selected as a topic by the 
poet and novelist, is a sufficient proof of this. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, that the field, which Mr. Tyler 
has chosen for his first poetical tilting ground, has been trod- 
den by other competitors, we know of no one who has left the 
lists with richer trophies and a more honorable result. The 
mould in which he has recast the ancient legend, is not only 
a beautiful, but a strictly original one. He has treated the 
subject in a new, philosophical and religious spirit ; and, 
if he has not exhausted it, he has given to it its best and 
highest direction: for he has made it subservient to the 
conveyance of a true and impressive moral. 

The poem of Ahasuerus opens very beautifully with a 
description of the birth of the Saviour—the appearance of 
the “orb of promise” to the shepherds, 

“Amid their snowy flocks on Chaldee plain,” 
and their visit to the holy infant in the manger, where 
‘* Beth’lem’s bright star shone o’er his smiling face, 
And by its light they hail’d the infant God!” 
The effect of the preaching of Jesus on the Mount of 
Olives, 
“ Unto Judea’s congregated tribes,” 
is described in verses of singular power and melody of dic- 
tion : 
“ Dust on his shoes, the cord about his loins, 
The Saviour moved, on his high mission bent, 
To save a world, to win his Father’s smile.” 

One of the most exquisite passages in the whole poem, 
is that descriptive of the Crucifixion. It opens in a tone 
like the solemn peal of an organ. Few lines can be found 
in the language more melodious and poetical than the initial 
one. We have taken the liberty to place in italics others 
which have impressed us with their harmony or beauty of 
thought : 

“ Pale rose the moon o’er Calvary’s fatal mount. 

A sign of mourning seem’d to fill the sky, 

Yet rather felt than seen; a gloom, a cloud, 

An incubus of night sat on men’s souls. 

Was it the dawn that, rising o’er the hills, 

Look’d on those sodden mounts with sadden’d gaze? 

Was it the stream, whose gloomy waters lie, 

Frowning ‘neath light than darkness yet more dull? 

Was it the cloud that o’er the city hung, 

Through which the sun’s rays feebly found their way, 

ing around with an unusual glare, 

While glows the Temple’s dome with blood-red fires? 

Was it the wind, whose swift wings rushing by 

Strike forth funereal notes that freeze the soul, 

While visions gather o’er the darken’d mind 

Of greater horror than night’s dreams may paint? 

Nor , nor palish dawn, nor fiery dome, 

Nor ing winds, nor Fancy’s visions dark, 

‘Through that dense multitude of anxious forms 

Which throng’d the city’s ways, awoke such fears, 

And wrapp’d each brow in livery of wo. 

Lo! bending ‘neath the burden of the cross, 

Through the dark crowd, the patient Sufferer comes, 

The cruel thorns upon his gory brow, 

The foam of thirst upon his whiten’d lip, 

Swaying from side to side, with straining nerves, 

Beneath a weight that bows him to the dust. 

O vengeful man ! shall Pity weep in vain, 

And Mercy have no tongue to reach thy heart? 

Shall the soft gaze of that love-speaking eye, 

Mild as the azure sky when shines the moon 

Through the calm firmament on summer's eve— 

Shall pity, mercy, and the bitter tear 

That torture wrings from his o’erburden’d soul, 

Not turn you from that speechless act of wo, 

Which spreads o’er universe a veil of gloom? 

1a vain may Justice speak, and solemn Fear, 


With anguish’d voice and supplicating look ; 

In vain God’s frown is seen in earth and heaven ; 
In vain are prayers’ and tears’ appealing power: 
No ears has Passion for Prayer’s burning words, 
No eyes to see the tears that Mercy sheds: 

They seize him, bind him, nail him to the cross. 
Forth from his hands life’s ebbing torrent flows ; 

His quivering feet are agonized with pain ; 

The dews of death start on his clammy brow ; 

And mid the shouts of that mad multitude, 

While hisses, sneers, and fiendish jests and cries 
Appall’d the very air, that caught the sounds, 
The Son of man drinks full his cup of wo.” 


This passage of itself will justify Mr. Tyler’s claims to 
the title of a poet in the highest sense of that word. Ina 
vein no less powerful is the fine description of Ahasuerus ; 
to which some of the most elaborate and successful lines 
in the whole poem are given. We will quote only the con- 
cluding portion, where the phrenzied Jew is depicted in 
the commission of the terrible crime, for which he is doomed 
to walk the earth till the second coming: 


“On to the mount he came, 
On to the cross, with flashing, glowing eye ; 
Revenge lay like a serpent on his lip, 
And Hate was writhing on his cruel brow ; 
And on his forehead bold a frown lay coil’d, 
Dark as the malice of his cruel heart. 
Smiling in scorn, he raised on high his hand, 
And smote the fainting Saviour’s ashy cheek, 
Then spat upon him with a fiendish ire. 
A flush of agony pass’d o’er Christ’s face, 
And they who nearest stood heard these low words, 
* Ahasuerus, tarry till I come.’ ” 


What can be more graceful and mellifiuous than the lines 
descrintive of Jerusalem after the terrors consequent upon 
the Crucifixion had passed away ? 


“ Again Jerusalem was clad in light, 

And peace dwelt there in that sad, wondrous land. 
Without a cloud the amethystine sky 

Look’d smiling down upon the fragrant earth. 
Through palm and olive groves the gentle gales 
Play’d on their wind-harps wild, unmeasured strains, 
While Luna’s love-tuned bird with folded wing 
Sang to the stars, and all those starry skies 

Seem’d full of light, and joy, and God’s pure love. 
How calm the scene, how bright and beautiful !” 


In the concluding scenes of Ahasuerus the originality 
and beauty of the author’s conception are strikingly mani- 
fested. The unhappy wanderer is represented as the last 
man. The freshness and glory of creation have passed 
away. The unbalanced earth— 

“The music of her circling motion lost, 

Through space unlimited, wheel’d feebly on, 

Moonless and sad, and wrinkled o’er with woe.” 

What a picture of an inanimate and silent world have 
we in the following remarkable passage ! 

“ Gnarl’d, leafless, and barkless on that last day 

The forest-trees uprear’d their branchless heads 

Amid the breathless winds, and naked stood, 

Spectral and bleach’d, fast crumbling into dust ; 

And solitary in those vast, sad groves, 

Sat tongueless Silence on her ebon throne, 

O’ercanopied by black and stirless clouds, 

While her hush’d reign makes darkness yet more still. 

Jesu! how strange that not a sound was there ; 

Nor pace of crouchirig cat, nor tiger wild, 

With stealthy spring and balls of living fire, 





Nor lone owl’s drowsy horn from hollow tree, 
Nor ploughman’s plaintive song on plodding way, 
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Seeking at sunset his sweet cottage home. 
* * * + 

Th’ oppressive stillness burden’d Nature’s ear, 

Attuned to notes of perfect melody ; 

And the soft sweep of a small insect’s wing, 

Swift-flying there through air’s deep solitudes, 

Would, with a storm-cloud’s thunder-trumpet’s sound, 

Have smote upon the ear.” 

Lest we infringe too freely upon the author’s copy-right 
we must forbear quoting other passages of not inferior 
power, and come to that where Ahasuerus is represented 
as the last living habitant of a blasted and desolate earth : 

“On a huge rock that reared its hoary crest, 

Close by the ebbless margin of the sea, 

Worn by his curse, and weary with old age, 

Furrow’d with care, Ahasuerus stood. 

Time had not spar’d the Jew, for heavily, 

With feeble steps, he urged his painful way 

Along the crumbling ascent of the mount ; 

And, when at last he sadly sat him down, 

His weak frame shook as with his dying pangs, 

And hideous pain convulsed his ghastly face ; 

His head was bent upon his drooping breast, 

And his thin, shrunken hands, together clasp’d, 

Writhed with the fire that ate his quiv’ring heart ; 

And now and then low, moaning sounds escaped 

His wither'd lips, yet none articulate. 


His bitter cup of punishment was full. 

No ray of sunshine on his forehead shone, 

A gleam of joy to warm his fading soul ; 

No sympathizing voice fell on his ear 

To break the waste of that dark solitude ; 

Not even a sound, save the harsh thunder-crash 
Of mountaius toppling from their heights above, 
Stunning the stupid sense, broke silence there. 
O! what a blessing would a word have been, 

A single word, from lips however strange ; 

A human sound in that deep wilderness 

More precious would have been than countless gems, 
To the despairing wretch who craves for food, 
And, hungry, perishes with want and cold. 
One friendly tone, Affection’s tender sigh, 

In the dark madness of that last lone hour, 
Would ecstasy have been as sweet as Heaven. 
One beam of sunshine glancing through the air, 
One note of some bright song-bird heard on high, 
One draught of water from some silvery fount, 

One throb of joy to feel he had a heart, 

One memory of blessed by-gone hours, 

One happy thought of rest, one hope of change, 
The desolation of the world had made 

A paradise for him. But drear his lot, 

Drear, sad and dark, in fear and in despair, 

No voice, no sound to comfort his distress, 
The past all gone, the future boundless wo ; 
One round of misery, one eternal thought, 
Continuous pangs of ever-ceaseless pain ! 


From where he sat upon the crumbling mount, 
He gaz’d around with a dull, sickly stare, 
And mutter’d to himself like one who dreams ; 
But sudden, as he gazed, a fire seem'd stirr’d 
Through his dull veins, and then a spirit came 
Unto his thought, and from his stagnant mind 
The clouds roll’d off, and he arose upright, 
And walk’d with form erect, and gazed abroad 
Upon that scene of desolation there, 
Like one who wakes from an appalling sleep, 
To fiercer horrors than his dreams had brought. 
He press’d his hands upon his face, and tried 
To waken Memory from her torpid sleep; 


And then the gathering furrows on his brow, 

And the dilation of his fervid eye, 

The quick contortions of his trembling lips, 

The throbbings of his heart, that shook his frame, 
Gasping and writhing then in horrid pain, 

The truth, the hideous truth flash’d in his mind. 
He knew himself, he felt his hand grow red 

With the unpiteous blow ; he saw Christ’s dying form 
Struggling upon the cross in mortal throe, 

He saw his holy brow stain’d with his blood, 

He saw his dovelike eyes upturn’d to heaven, 

He heard the shouts of that tumultuous throng : 
What’s he who strikes that dastard, cruel blow ! 
What words are those that pierce into his brain ? 
‘Ahasuerus, tarry till I come!’ ” 


Rent by remorseful emotions, Ahasuerus at length sinks 
upon the earth and pours forth his soul in prayer ; and here 
the author again shows himself equal to the grandeur of his 
subject. The prayer is a fine specimen of fervid and pas- 
sionate devotional poetry. We will not mar it by breaking 
it into extracts. 

The moral of the whole poem bursts upon the reader in 
the noble climax with which it concludes—the gracious an- 
swer to the penitential supplications of the wretched Aha- 
suerus. His stubborn knees are bent. Prostrate and hum- 
bled he bows in adoration and remorseful tears. His 
prayer is heard. Infinite as was his sin, infinite mercy can 
pardon it: 

“ When thus the fated spake, in fear, in faith, 

In heartfelt penitence, he bow’d his head, 

And, at his feet, upon the thirsty ground, 

The sacred tear of sorrow gently fell; 

And softer then than human thought conceives, 

Softer and clearer than the sweetest note 

That spring’s light breeze, or summer bird e’er sang, 

Yet swelling like the thunder’s volumed tone, 

Glided a voice into his listening ear; 

While universe through all her shining spheres 

Ceased her loud music then, and trembling heard. 

Hush! ’tis the voice of the Almighty God! 

Across the skies a dazzling radiance sweeps, 

The clouds roll back, and earth is bathed in light ; 

The sea leaps up unchain’d through all his depths, 

And laves his shores with amaranthine waves ; 

Down from their sources rush the volumed tides, 

And rivers sparkle in the heavenly beams, 

And lakes reflect the dimpling smiles of morn; 

The sod puts forth its turf, the tree its leaf, 

And flowers spring up from the sweet, fragrant soil, 

Enamelling the land ; and Spring’s soft winds 

Bear to the violet the rose’s breath, 

And clouds of perfume fill the amber air. 

Hush! ’tis the voice of the Almighty God! 

A crown of mercy circles his calm brow, 

And sad Ahasuerus sleeps at last. 

Upward on wings of penitence, his soul 

Hath sought the pure realms of eternal rest ; 

And with the bow of glory set on high, 

With flashing seas and smiling azure skies, 

Witb purple mists and golden-banner’d clouds, 

Millennium comes, and Earth, harmonious all, 

Rolls slowly through her silver-beaming sphere, 

And swells the music of the choral stars! 


The high poetical beauty of these lines, and the sweet- 
ness, vigor and majesty of the versification, will be appre- 
ciated by every true lover of poetry. Indeed, we could 
name few contemporaneous poets, who have shown them- 
selves masters of the blank-verse measure, equally with Mr. 





Tyler. In the fluency of his diction, and the stately march 
of his verse, he often reminds us of Shelley, whose “Alas- 
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tor” is in a vein not dissimilar. The eight closing lines of 
the last passage from Ahasuerus form an appropriate finale 
to the whole solemn chaunt. They present a remarkable 
specimen of rick, melodious, rotund versification. 

We have contented ourselves, thus far, with pointing out 
the beauties of “ Ahasuerus” without carping at the defects, 
inasmuch as the latter are far the lest frequent. Occa- 
sionally we meet with an imperfect line, an obscure expres- 
sion, or a prosaic phrase—but these are faults which the 
author can correct with a few dashes of his pen, and which» 
in the next edition of his poem, will probably be amended. 
They dwindle into insignificance before the many graces of 
thought, expression and versification, which may be pro- 
fusely found on every page of this elegantly printed volume- 
Mr. Robert Tyler is, we believe, yet quite a young man ; 
and, if we mistake not, this is his first considerable essay 
in verse. To say that it has proved completely success- 
ful—that it has been received by the public and the press 
with a degree of favor rarely bestowed—and that a large 
edition of the poem has been rapidly exhausted—would be 
but to state notorious facts. Mr. Tyler has, at a single 
stride, obtained a high rank among the poets of his coun- 
try ; and if the extraordinary promise of this production be 
duly redeemed, there will be few between him and the first. 


American Criminat Triats. By Peleg W. Chandler. 
Boston; Little 4 Brown ; 1842. 

There are scenes of almost daily occurrence in courts of 
justice, which, in point of moral interest, and often in dra- 
matic effect, exceed the boldest flights of the novelist. Of 
late years, the newspaper reports of important cases have 
excited a degree of public attention, which is proof enough 
of the essential attractiveness of the general subject. In 
the hands of skilful writers, the court of justice has often 
been made the scene of as powerful delineations as the 
battle-field or the palace. Witness the trial of Effie Deans 
in Scott’s most beautiful tale; or, to instance a lighter ex- 
ample, the celebrated case of Bardell vs. Pickwick. The 
rich material thus afforded by the judicial tribunals, is often 
sacrificed, either from its being chronicled in the form of 
dry and technical reports intended solely for the use of the 
legal profession, or carelessly set forth in the hasty sketches 
of a daily journal for the mere purpose of gratifying public 
curiosity. The author of the volume before us alludes to 
a successful experiment, in the way of improvement upon 
these methods, in France, where a work, entitled ‘Causes 
Celebrés,’ has long commanded the favor of the reading 
public. In emulation of so useful a design, Mr. Chandler 
has produced an interesting and most instructive work of a 
similar character ; but in all respects adapted to our own 
country. He intimates, in his preface, an intention of con- 
tinuing his labors, if sufficiently encouraged. We cannot 
doubt the good sense and taste of the public so much as to 
admit a question on this subject. We have examined the 
present work with attention, and find it singularly clear, 
free from unnecessary details, and full of important and en- 
tertaining facts. Sketches of the individuals, and of the 
circumstances connected with each case, are judiciously 
wrought into the main narrative. The trials themselves, 
seem to have been wisely selected, on account of their in- 
trinsic interest, and of the light they throw on the history 
and social feeling of the periods of their occurrence. To 
give an idea of the kind of cases described, it is sufficient 
to mention the trial of Amee Hutcheson, whose name is so 
often mentioned by the early New-England annalists,—the 
celebrated trials for witchcraft ; those connected with the 
persecution of the Quakers by the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay ; and that of the soldiers concerned in the Boston mas- 


Mr. Chandler, the reader obtains a better idea of the state 
of popular feelings during the most exciting epochs of our 
history, than any formal account can possibly afford. The 
volume is executed in a style of great neatness, and should 
ornament the library of every intelligent American. 

Dr. Mott’s Travets. The Messrs. Harper have re- 
cently published, in an elegant octavo volume, the Travels 
of Dr. Valentine Mott, in Europe and the East. The ce- 
lebrity of this gentleman, in the profession of which he is 
so active a member, will give his journal an attractiveness 
beyond the generality of similar works. Dr. Mott was ab- 
sent about five years ; during which time he visited Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, Italy, Greece, 
Egypt and Turkey. In his introduction, he speaks, as we 
think, with great reason, of the advantages of travel in 
cases of nervous disease, and especially that long train of 
ailments incident to an overtasked brain. In a subsequent 
part of his book, he protests, with equal justice, against the 
custom of sending pulmonary invalids abroad to die. In 
Great Britain, Dr. Mott renewed his acquaintance with the 
medical instructors of his youth. Among others, he saw 
Sir Astley Cooper, by whom he was presented with an ex- 
quisitely wrought case of surgical instruments—made from 
the wood and iron of old London bridge. In Paris, the Dr. 
surveyed, with much care, the various hospitals and medi- 
cal schools, and relates numerous anecdotes of the leading 
physicians and surgeons of that gay metropolis. In Switz- 
erland, the numerous cases of goitre attracted his attention ; 
and, in Tuscany, he saw much of Dr. Segato, the disco- 
verer of a method of petrifying human flesh, who unfortu- 
nately died without revealing his secret. In Greece and 
Turkey, our author made numerous interesting observa- 
tions on the climate, dietetics, and physical resources of 
various localities. His professional suggestions are, how- 
ever, judiciously blended with descriptive sketches, and 
comments on men and things. He occasionally borrows 
from the journals of his companions, and turns aside, from 
time to time, to indulge in a reminiscence, or hazard a 
conjecture. We should think Dr. Mott’s Travels would 
interest the members of his profession generally. He has 
evidently returned full of American feeling and scientific 
enthusiasm, which augurs most hopefully for the success 
of his labors in the excellent institution, where he is now 
engaged in imparting the results of his experience, and 
giving constant proofs of his professional skill. 


Tue Roto Books. We have hitherto called public at- 
tention to these admirable specimens of juvenile literature, 
and set forth what we deemed their peculiar claims to the 
support of all interested in education, and the success of 
excellent works designed to improve and attract the young. 
These works have recently appeared in a new and beauti- 
ful dress, under the auspices of Hogan & Thompson of Phi- 
ladelphia, and of T. H. Carter of Boston. Two new vo- 
lumes, ‘The Rollo Philosophy,” have been added; and 
two more are in preparation, which will appear in the 
Spring. Thus completed, the series will constitute a uni- 
form and charming library for children, at a reasonable 
price, and abounding in moral teaching and useful know- 
ledge, conveyed through the medium of pleasant narrative. 


Essays oN Laon AND Property. The popular Edi- 
tor of the Encyclopedia Americana, has furnished the pub- 
lic with a very useful volume, in these Essays. They 
throw much light on the most important branches of politi- 
cal economy. The basis of property, and the principles 
which regulate labor, are discussed in a clear and practical 





sacre on the fatal Sth of March. From cases like these, 
illustrated and condensed with the care and judgment of 


style. The work constitutes another excellent addition to 
Harper’s Family Library. 


